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CHAPTER XXXIV 
EXPANSION OP INDIAN INFLUENCE 
Ihtboductobv 


Thb subject of this Book is the expansion of Indian influence 
throughout Eastern Asia and the neighbouring islands That 
influence is clear and uride-spread, nay ahnost universal, and it 
IS ivith justice that we speak of Further India and the Dutch 
call their colonies Neerlands Indie For some early chapters in 
the story of this expansion the dates and details are meagre, 
but on the whole the investigator’s chief difficulty is to grasp 
and marshal the mass of facts relatmg to the development of 
rchgion and civihzation m this great region 

The spread of B&ndu thought was an mtellectual conquest, 
not an exchange of ideas On the north-western frontier there 


was some reciprocity, but otherwise the part played by India 
was consistently active and not receptive The Far East counted 
for notlung in her internal history, doubtless because Chma was 
too distant and the other countries had no special culture of 
their own Stifl it is remarkable that whereas many 
missionaries preached Buddhism m Chma, the idea of 
wnfuciamsm known m India seems never to have entered the 
head of any Chinese 

It IS correct to say that the sphere of India’s intellectual 
conquests was the East and North, not the West, but stall 
Buddhism sp^d considerably to the west of its original home 
entered Persia Stem discovered a Buddhist monastery m 
the terminal marshes of the Helmund” m Seistani and Baiffian 

Mrder lands there were powerful state rehgions, first Zorn- 
SrtSr Islam, which dishked and hmdered the im- 

and though we may see some 
SSo f and VedantiL, it does not appear 
at the Moshm civilization of Iran owed much to Hmdmsm. 


• Oeojr Jmr Aug , ISIS, p 362. 
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But m all Asia north and cast of India, excluding most of 
Sibena^but including the Malay Archipelago, Indian influence 
is obvious Though primarily connected with rehgion it mcludes 
much more, such as architecture, painting and other arts, an 
Indian alphabet, a vocabulary of Indian words borrowed or 
translated, legends and customs The whole hfe of such diverse 
countnes as ^bet, Burma, and Java would have been different 
had they had no connection with India 
, In these and many other regions the Hindus must have 
found a low state of civilization, but in the Far East they en- 
countered a culture comparable with their own There was no 
question of colonizing or civilizmg rude races. India and China 
met as equals, not hostile but also not congenial, a priest and a 
statesman, and the statesman made large concessions to the 
priest. Buddhism produced a great fermentation and contro- 
versy in Chinese thought, but though its fortunes vaned it 
hardly ever became as in Burma and Ceylon the national 
rehgion It was, as a Chinese Emperor once said, one of the 
two wings of a bird The Chinese characters did not give way 
to an Indian alphabet nor did the Contncian Classics fall into 
desuetude. The subjects of Chinese and Japanese pictures may 
be Buddhist, the plan and ornaments of their temples Indian, 
yet judged as works of art the pictures and temples are indige- 
nous But for all that one has only to compare the China of the 
Hans with the Chma of the T'angs to see how great was the 
change wrought by India. 

This outgrowing of Indian mflucnce, so long continued and 
so wide in extent, was naturally not the result of any one im- 
pulse. At no time can we see in India any passion of discovery, 
any fever of conquest such as possessed Europe when the Hew 
World and the route to the East round the Cape were discovered 
India’s expansion was slow, generally peaceful and attracted 
little attention at home Faxtiy it was due to the natural per- 
meation and infiltration of a superior culture beyond ite own 
borders, but it is equally natural that tins gradual process 
should have been sometimes accelerated by force of arms The 
Hindus produced no Tamerlanos or Babers, but a senes of 
expeditions, spread over long ages, but stil} not few in number, 
earned them to such distant goals as Ceylon, Java and 
Camboja. 
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But the diffusion of Indian influence, especially in China, 
vas also due to another agency, namely rehgious propaganda 
and the deliberate deiipatch of missions These missions seem 
to have been exclusively Buddhist for wherever we find records 
of Hinduism outside India, for instance in Java and Camboja, 
the presence of Hindu conquerors or colomsts is also recorded^. 
Hinduism accompanied Hmdus and sometimes spread round 
their settlements, but it never attempted to convert distant and 
ahen lands. But the Buddhists had £rom the beginning the true 
evangelistic temper, they preached to all the world and in 
singleness of purpose: they had no pohtioal support from India. 
Many as were the charges brought against them by hostile 
Confucians, it was never suggested that they sought pohtical or 
commercial privileges for their native land. It was this simple 
disinterested attitude which enabled Buddhism, though in many 
ways antipathetic to the Far Bast, to win its confidence 

Ceylon is the first place where we have a record of the intro- 
duction of Indian civilization and its entry there illustrates all 
the phenomena mentioned above, infiltration, colonization and 
propaganda The island is close to the continent and communi- 
uition with the Tamil country easy, but though there has long 
been a large Tamil population with its own language, reKgion 
Md temples, the fundamental civilization is not Tamil ^ 
Hindu oaUed Vijaya who apparently started from the region of 
Broach about 500 n o led an expedition to Ceylon and mtro- 
uuced a western Hindu language Intercourse with the north 
doubtless mamtained, for m the reign of Asoka we find the 
^ng of Ceylon makmg overtures to hun and receivmg with 
entn^osm the missionanes whom he sent It is possible that 
^dia played a greater part m this conversion than the 
Melted legend indicates, for we hear of a monastery built by 

te^tion attest the reality of the connection with northern 


Wntten, ysan Chmng, vol n p 228 
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he sent missionancs to the region of Himavanta, meaning 
apparently the southern slopes of the Himalayas, and to the 
Kambojas, an ambiguous race who were perhaps the inhabitants 
of Tibet or its bolder lands The Hindu Kush seems to have 
been the limit of his dominions but tradition ascribes to this 
period the joint colonization of Khotan from India and China 

Sinhalese and Burmese traditions also credit him with the 
despatch of missionancs who converted Snvarnabhflmi or Pegu 
No mention of this has been found in his own inscnptions, and 
Huropcan cntics have treated it with not unnatural scepticism 
for there is httle indication that Asoka paid mucli attention to 
the eastern fionticrs of his Empire. Still 1 think the question 
should be regarded os being svb jndtcc rathoi than as answered 
in the negative 

Indian c.xpeditions to the East probably commenced, if not 
in the reign of Asoka, at least before our era The Chinese 
Annals^ state that Indian Embassies reached China by sea 
about 50 B c and the Questions of Milinda allude to trade by 
this route the Bamayana mentions Java and an insonpbon 
seems to testify that a Hindu lung was reigning m Champa 
(Annam) about 150 a d These dates are not so precise as one 
could wish, but if there was a Hindu kingdom in that distant 
region m the second ccnluiy it was probably prccedciLby settle- 
■ ents in nearer halting places, such os the Isthmus of Kra^ or 
Java, at a considerably anterior date, although the inscriptions 
discovered there are not carher than Uie fifth century a d. 

Java seems to have loft some trace m Indian tradition, for 
in 'ance the proverb that those who go to Java do not come 
back, and it may have been an early distributing centre for 
men and merchandize m those seas. But Ligor probably marks 
a still earher halting place It is on the same coast as the Mon 
lungdom of Thaton, which hod connection with Conjevaiam by 
sea apd was a centre of Pali Buddhism At any rate there was 
a movdment of conquest and coloiuzat.on m these regions which 
brought with it Hinduism and Mahayanism, and estabhshed 
Hmdu kingdoms in Java, Camboja, Champa and Borneo, and 
another movement of Hinayanist prc^ganda, apparently 

> But not eontriuiioriiy Annab Tlio L>»ng Ancub malce tho statement about 
the reign of Ilsuin Li 73-49 n C 

> Especially at Ligor or Bharmoniia 
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e&rlier, but of which we know less*. Though these expeditions 
both secular and religious probably took ship on the east coast 
of India, e g. at Masuhpatam or the Seven Pagodas, yet their 
original starting point may have been in the west, such as the 
distnct of Bsdatm or even Gujarat, for there were trade routes 
across the Indian Peninsula at an early date^ 

It 18 curious that the early history of Burma should be so 
obscure and in order not to repeat details and hypotheses I 
refer the reader to the chapter dealmg specially with this 
country From an early epoch Upper Burma had connebtion 
uith Chma and Bengal by land and Lower Burma with Onssa 
and Conjevaram by sea We know too that Pali Buddhism 
eristeJ. there in the sixth century, that it gamed greatly in 
poMcr in the reign of Anawrata (c. 1060) and that in subsequent 
centuries there was a close ecdesiastioal connection with Ceylon 
Siam os a kingdom is relatively modem but hke Burma it 
has been subject to several mfluenoes. The Siamese probably 
brought some form of Buddhism with them when they de- 
scended from the north to their present territories. From the 
ambojans, their neighbours and at one time their suzerains, 
they must have acquired some Emduism and Mahayanism! 

adopting Binayanism The source was 
probably Pegu but learned men from lagor were also welcomed 
and the ecclesiastical pre-eminence of Ceylon was accepted 
anJ influence cohquered Further India 


Honf..! A — — WB muBi/nDw irace its now across 
Japan, as ’wdl as the separate and 
“terrain which irrigated Tibet and Mongolia 

with “ mentioned ascribes to Asoka some connection 

S ^^Jiat by the begmmng of our 

acquire?"*' become Buddhist and 

Pr^ah^ *Kual rt 18 (ifficult to give precise dates, but Buddhism 

“HheTS^ T - Gandharan art in the citiea 

“ot far their efflorescence was 

removed in time from the Gandharan epoch of India. 

“ “* Buddhum in Pnnan 

‘SwFtaitin J S/tS.mi,p 648 
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Tho discoveiy near Khotan of official documents 'vimtten in 
Prakrit makes colonization as well as leli^ous missions probable. 
Farther, although the movements of Central Asian tnbes com- 
monly took the form of invading India, yet the current of 
culture was, on the whole, in the opposite direction. The 
Kushans and others brought with them a certain amount of 
Zoroastnan theology and Hellenistic art, but the compound 
resulting from the mixture of these elements with Buddhism was 
re-exported to the north and to Chma. 

I shall discuss below the grounds for beheving that Buddhism 
was known in China before a n 62, the date when the Emperor 
Ming Ti IS said to have despatched a mission to enquire about 
it For some time many of its chief lummanes were immigrants 
from Central Asia and it made its most rapid progress m that 
disturbed period of the third and fourth centuries when North 
China was split up into contending Tartar states which both m 
race and politics were closely connected with Central Asia. 
Communication with -India by land became £requent and there 
was also communication vid the Malay Archipelago, especially 
after the dfth century, when .a double stream of Buddhist 
teachers began to pour into China by sea as well as by land. 
A third tnbutaiy joined them later when Ehubilai, the Mongol 
conqueror o£ China, made Lamaism, or Tibetan Buddhism, the 
state rehgion. 

Tibetan Buddhism is a form of late Indian Mahayamsm with 
a considerable admixture of Hmdmsm, exported from Bengal 
to Tibet and there modified not so much m doctnne as by the 
creation of a powerful hierarchy, curiously analogous to the 
Bioman Church. It is unknown in southern China and not much 
favoured by the educated classes in the north, but the Lanuust 
priesthood enfoys great authonty in Tibet and Mongoha, and 
both the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties did their best to conciliate 
it for pohtical reasons. Lamaism has borrowed htfle from 
China.and must be regarded as an invasion mto northern Asia 
and even Europe^ of late Indimi rehgion and art, somewhat 
by the strong idiosyncrasy of the Tibetan people This 
northern movement was started by the desire of imitation, not 
of conquest. At the beguuung of the seventh century tho King 

< Then en aettlemenU of Kalmaki sear AatnUiui who faaTO Lems tem]dei 
and malntam » conneeboD with nbeh 
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of Tibet, vrho had dealings with both India and China, sent a 
niission to the foimer to enquiie about Buddhism and in the 
eighth and eleventh centunes eminent doctors were summoned 
Irom India to estabhsh the faith and then to restore it after a 
temporarj- echpse 

In Korea, Annam, and especially in Japan, Buddhism has 
been a gnat ethical, rehgious and artistic force and in this 
wise those countnes owe much to India. Yet there was httle 
direct communication and what they received came to them 
almost entirely through China I%e ancient Champa was a 
Hindu kingdom analogous to Camboja, but modem At»t»t.ni 
rfprv>«nts not a continuation of this civilization but a later 
descent of Chinese culture from the north Japan was in close 
touch vith the Chmese just at the penod when Buddhism was 
fermenting their whole intellectual life and Japanese thought 
and art grew up m the glow of this new mspiration, which was 
more intense than in China because '&ere was no native antagon- 
ist of the same strength as Confucianism. ” 

In the following chapters I propose to discuss the history of 
Inilian influence in the various countnes of Eastern Afsia. 

mal”have^r “d Siam. Whatever 

had for i Buddlusm in these two lattei they 

h Ccilo? ^ ecclesiastical connectioa 

Cal^a ®«ddhism prevails m all, as wcU as in modem 


hoacvcr'of rjifew Camboja was 

Java Ttiaw^ and similar to that of Cham^ and 

atetherlSd. tangdoms I have wondered 

‘bat the settlemi hypothesis 

">ainlanVS;?rw sent eapeditioS to the 
fragmentaiy whereas tiiP « of Java la cunously 

Cbampao^bmS^tfST Ca^hoja and 

chroidole And a <ri!2r ®® *^0*1083 give a fairly continuous 

> The J, ® easier for 

w tb, &.( Coart of Bom«, m 400 i » 
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them to go across the Gulf of Siam to Camboja than md Java. 
I have therefore not adopted the hypothesis of expansion from 
Java (while also not rejecting it) nor followed any chronological 
method but have treated of Camboja first, as being the Hindu 
state of which on the whole ne know most and then of Champa 
and Java in companson with it. 

In the later sections of the book I consider the expansion of 
Indian influence m the north A chapter on Central Asia 
endeavours to summanze our rapidly increasing knowledge of 
this meeting place of nations Its history is closely connected 
with China and naturally leads me to a somewhat extended 
review of the fortunes and achievements of Buddhism m that 
great land, and also to a special study of Tibet and of Lamaism. 
I have treated of Nepal elsewhere Foritho history of rehgion 
it IS not a new province, but simply the extreme north of the 
Indian region where the last phase of decadent Indian Buddhism 
which practically disappeared in Bengal still retains a nonunal 
existence. 



CHAPTEE XXXV 

CEYLON 


Tiis UUnd o{ Cejlon, peih&ps the most beatthfnl tropcal 
rountn' in the vorld, hes near the end of the Indian peninsula 
but » lit do to the cast At one point a chain of smaller islands 
and roiks said to have been built by Eama as a passage for his 
arnij of monkeys leads to the mainland. It is therefore natural 
that the population should liave relations wth southern India 
SjnhiW art, religion and language show traces of Tamil influ- 
enfe but it is ■ulmcwhat surprising to find that m these and in 
all deji-vrtnicnts of civilization the mfinenee of northern Trutn.. 
I* rtrongi'r Tlie traditions which explain the connectioii of 
O jlon with tins distant region seem credible and the RmbalAsp ^ 
*ho nore often at \sar mth the Tamils, were not disposed 
to imitate their usages, although juxtaposition and mvasion 
brooRht about much mvoluntaiy resemblance. 

•^c school of Buddhism now professed in Ceylon, Burma 
•h* t ?"’i'' Sinhalese and (provided it is not implied 

it the onginated m Ceylon) the epithet is co^ct. 

the school «xscd to exist in India and m the middle ages 

»vnt much cormotion or pvp that it under- 

Em to think that the Hindu One is mclmed at 

tndition connectine them ®ontinuouB hving 

amdu. " 

«rtre the spirit of hia tL^v <^tant islanders to pre- 

Siata sn the time ^ Cliaputa about 
•Jalaltse mccMsion stm vslidsfed br ikf ' ?" «n H62 

tta, “™“y®’>‘»>“''gnionluttoin Burma 


2 
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the question. The Hindus being addicted to i>heoIogical and 
metaphysical studies produced onginal tliinlcers who, if notable 
to found new religions, at least modified what tlioir picdcccssois 
had laid down If certain old tc\ts were held in too high esteem 
to he neglected, the ingenuity of the commentator ra^y failed 
to reinterpret tlicm as favourable to the views popular m his 
time. But the Sinhalese hod not this passion for theology So 
far as wo can judge of them in earlier periods they were en^wed 
with on amiable and receptive but someuliat indolent tempera- 
ment, moderate gifts m art and htcrature and a moderate love 
and understanding of theology. Also their chiefs clauned to 
have come from northern India and were inclined to accept 
favourably anything which hod the same origin. These are 
exactly the surroundings m wliicli a religion can fiounsh without 
change for many centuries and Buddhism in Ceylon acquired 
stability because it also acquired a certain national and patriotic 
flavour, it was the faith of tlie Sinhalese and not of the invading 
Tamils. Sueh Sinhalese kings as had the power protected the 
Church and erected magnificent buildings for its service 

If Smhaleso tradition may be behoved, the first histoncol 
contact with northern India was the expedition of Vijaya, who 
with 700 followers settled m the island about the time of the 
Buddha’s death Many details of Uie story ere obviously in- 
vented. Thus in order to explam why Ceylon is called Smhala, 
Vijaya is mode the grandson of an Indian princess who hved 
with a hon. But though these legends inspire mistrust, it is a 
fact that tiie language of Ceylon m its earhest Imown form is 
a dialect dosely connected with Pah (or rather with the spoken 
dialect from which ecclesiastical Pah was denved) and still 
more closely with the Maharftshtn Praknt of western India It 
is not however a denvaiavo of this Pndent but parallel to it and 
in some words presents older forms^ It does not seem possible 
to ascribe the mtroduction of this language to the later mission 
of for, though Buddhist monks have in many countnes 

influenced literature and the hterory vocabulary, no instance is 
recorded of their changing the popular speech® But Vijaya is 
said to have conquered Ceylon and to have slaughtered many 


I Ocieprtl-tltntlttrundSimchedtrSinjMaeii.p n „ 

1 tho history of Khoton The hist Indisn colmists joirm to hms 

mttodueed a Proknl dmlect Buddluim ond Sunskiit como nftenrnnls . 
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of its andent inhabitaats, called Yakkhas^, of whom we know 
£tt]e except that Sinhatese contains some im-Aryan words 
probably borrowed from them. According to the Dipavamsa®, 
Mjaya started from Bharnkaccha or Broach and both language 
sod such historical facts as we know confirm the tradition that 
Mmc time before the third century b c. Ceylon was conquered 
by Indian immigrants from the west coast. 

It would not be unreasonable to suppose that Vijaya inkro- 
dnced into Ceylon the elements of Buddhism, but thmre is little 


evidence to indicate that it was a conspicuous form of religion 
in India in his time ^halese tradition mamtains that not only 
Gotama himself but also the three precedmg Buddhas were 
miraculously transported to Ceylon and made arrangements for 
iU conversion. Gotama is said to have paid no less than three 
visits*, all are obviously impossible and were invented to en- 
hance the glory of the island But the legends which relate how 
Pa^jduvnsudeva came from India to succeed Vijaya, how he 
subsequently had a Saltya ptmdess brought over from’ Tmtu.. to 
bo his wife and how her brothers established cities in Ceylon* 
if.not true m detail, ore probably true m sprit in so far as they 
imply that the Sinhalese kept np intercourse with India and 
fanii bar lyith the principal forms of Indian reheion. Thus 
we are tedd that King Bandukkbhaya built religious edifices 

thton^ I ^ Devkuampiya Tissa ascended the 

wo^derfuW ® ° J ^ oomplimentaiy misaon hearing 
wonderful treasures to Asoka with whom he was on fn3 

heat tha^rt^*^” respected in Ceylon, and 

““eriptions “q^Muted with the 

^ Ptms of that pons monarch He said that he had taken 

»od ettnoltoS Mimn of ^ t™® dueoBang the 

fcwJdhttni u Cej^v^ ^ Taeddaa lor it hardly affecta the of 

•«.26 *^“^‘Wft««<m'ine8taBeeMihavaipaavn '“"""To* 


t 19-03 ifte legend that the 
addha*o«. SeJ s.»." u^t on Adani’a poik u at least aa old os 

l-W.ix l-ig 
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rofuge in tho ]a\ir of Buddha and advised the King of Ceylon to 
find salvation in tlic same way. Ho also 8on£ magnificent 
presents consisting chiefly of royal insignia and Tissa was 
crowned for tlic second tune, which probably means that he 
became not only the disciple but tho vassal of Asoka 

In any case the recoids declare that the Indian Emperor 
showed the greatest sohcitndo for the spiniusl welfare of Ceylon 
and, though they are obviously embelhshcd, there is no reason 
to doubt their substantial acouraoy* Tho Sinhalese tradition 
agrees on the whole ^vith the data supplied by Indian inscnp- 
tibns and Chinese pilgnms The names of missionaries mentioned 
in tho BIpa and Mahfivamsas recur on urns found at Sanchi 
and on its gateways are pictures in relief which appear to 
represent tho transfer of a branch of the Bo-tree in solemn pro- 
cession to some destination which, though unnamed, may be 
conjectured to bo Ceylon* The absence of Afahinda's name in 
Asoka’s inscnptions is certainly suspicious, but the Sinhalese 
chronicles give tho names of other missionanes correctly and 
a mere argumentum ex stlmtxo cannot disprove their testimony 
on this important point. 

' 'ho principal lopositones of Sinhalese tradition are tho 
DIpavamsa, tho Mahovamsa, end the historical preface of 
Buddhaghosa’s Samanta-pas&dikfl* All later works am founded 
od these three, so far as oonoernB the conversion of Ceylon and 
the immediately subsequent penod, and the three uorks appear 
to be rearrangements of a single source known as the Atthokathft, 
Sihalattfaakath&, or tho words of the Porkna (anuents) These 
names were given to commentaries on the Tipitaka written m 
f! jtTiiiii.inan prose intcrsporsed with Pah verse and several of the 
greater monastenos had their own editions of them, mcluding 
a definite historical section* It is probable that at the beginmng 
of the fifth century a n and perhaps in the fourth century the 
old Sinhalese in which the prose parts of the Atthakatha were 


* For the eredibibtv of iheSinhalMO treditione we Geiger mlmd to tniMlolim 
of Mahiveipeo 1812 and Nonnon BA 8 lOOB, pp oji the othiv eide 

B 0 ElankoinirZ^ Jlf.2I.PP 20311,3178 

*Gnmwodcl.FK(f<fAMl«rfi"/a*».PP 09-12 iaiv»Daijdj,2hi<f*«l/iidie,p 3M 
» The Jolaka mdioa ketha u alao cloeely aUicd to these works in those parla 

when tho aabieot matter i> the aame 

< -rhw eecion «ae probably called JtfebivaipM in * general aenae Jeng belore 

the namo was apeeially applied to the work which now bcata it 
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I growing unintelligible, and that it was becoming 
ore the fashion to use Pah as the language of ecclesi* 
btcrature, for at least three wnters set themselves to 
turn part of the traditions not into the vernacular but into Pali. 
The carliost and least artistic is the unknown author of the short 
chtvrjclc called Dipavamsa, who wrote between 302 a.d and 
430 J1.P * His work is weak both as a specimen of Pah and as 
a narrative and he probably did htUe but patch together the 
Pah verses occurring from time to tune in the Smhak sB prose 
of the AUhakathl.. Somewhat later, towards the end of the 
filth oratury, a certain hlahin&ma arranged the mnteTinlg out 
cil which the Dipavamsa had been formed in a more consecutive 
and artistic form, combining ecclesiastical and popular legends^ 
Hi« work,^ known as the Mahavamsa, does not end with the 
rwgn of Eliita, like the Dipavamsa, but describes m 15 more 
chapters the c.vploits of Dutihagdmani and his successors endinu 

•ithlfahAwna* The thud writer, Buddhaghosa. apparently hvel 
I»lwwiiih(.nuthor8of thetwochromcles HiBvoluminonshterarv 
attention late^ but so far as history is 
his namlive is closely paraUel to the MaWLvamsa*. 
hii toncal nsmtive is similar m aU three works After 
Moggahputta, w’ho had presided 
dJLtchT'-''* that the time had Mme to 

I«.u “ “““Sn* Imm Moggd,. 

s. "rr 

tj- lae Ae JIshSTamsa itaelt «TI,. 
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near rclaltvc Mahinda who according to the traditions of the 
Sinhalese made his way to their island through the air with six 
companions. The account of Hsuan Chuang hints at a less 
nuraoulous mode of ptogtession for he speaks of a monastery 
built by Mahinda somewhere near Tonjore 

The legend tells how Mahinda and his following ahghted on 
the Missaka mountain^ whither ICing Bcv&nampiya Tissa had 
gone in the course of a hunt. The monks and the royal cortege 
met* Mahinda, after testing the king’s intcllcotual oapamly by 
some curious dialectical puzzles, hod no difficulty in conveitmg 
him‘ Next morning he proceeded to Anuradhapura and was 
received with all honour and enthusiasm. Ho preached first in 
the palace and then to enthusiastic audiences of the general 
pubhc In tliesc discourses lie dwelt chiefly on the icmblo 
punishment awaiting sinners in future existences^ 

Wo need not follow in detail the picturesque account of the 
rapid conversion of the capital The king made over to the 
Church the Mah&mcglia garden and pioccedcd to construct a 
scries of religious edifices in Anuradhapura and ite neighbour- 
hood The catalogue of them is given m the Mahavamsa* and 
the most important was the Mah&vihfl.ro monastery, which 
became specially famous and influential in the liistoiy of Bud- 
dhism It wos situated in the Mahamegha garden olose to the 
Bo-tree and was regarded as the citadel of orthodoxy Its sub- 
sequent confiiots with the later Abhayagiri monasteiy are the 
chief theme of Sinhalese ecclesiastical history and our version 
of the Pah Pitakas is the one which received its impnmatur 
Tissa IS represented as having sent two further missions to 
The fust went in quest of lehcs nnd made its way not 
only to Patahputra but to the court of Indro, king of the gods, 
and the rehes obtained, of which the principal was the Buddha’s 
alms-bowl*, were deposited in Anuradhapura The kmg then 
built ihe Thuparfima dagoba over them and there is no reason 


* Tho modem Molimtalo . _ , 

• The Mahivaipea iinpbea that ho hud alioady aomo ocquainlanw mUi Bud 
dhiata It lopteaente him aa knowing that monka do not oat m the altoinoan an 
aa aogBcatrag that it would bo hotter to ordain Hio layman Bhandu 

« 5ao chwnioloa gno with aomo alight diimiBencee Om "*“**^JJ* 
which hie preachmg wee boecd It la doubtleas meant that ho tocitod Uio Suita 


with a nimung oxpoaiUon 
« Mahavam xx 17 

• Many oilier plaooa claimed to poeaesa thia rolie 
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to doubt thatthe^t^dingwhi^^^ 

to bnng ‘■.branch ol| the 

T under Tsrhich the Buddha had sat when he obtained en- 
’‘*■7 This narrative* is perhaps based on a more sohd 

*^l**^”*f im of fact The chronicles connect the event with the 
ofThe to become a nun Women could 

l^ation only from ordained nims arid as th^ we» 
I^to ^ found on the island it was decided to ask ^ol» to 
j a branch of the sacred tree and also Mahmdas sister 
s^nghamitta. a rehgieuse of eminence The mission was suwes^ 
(ul ^ \ branch from the Bo-tree was detached, oonve^d by 
Vwka to the coast with much ceremony and received m Ce^^on 
U Tissa with equal respect The prmcess accompanied it The 
IVo-licc w as planted in the Meghavana garden It may stall be 
<con and attracts pilgnms not only from Ceylon but from 
Iltirma and Siam Unlike the buildings of Anuradhapura it has 
ni>cr been entirely neglected and it is clear that it has been 
Ti norated as the Bo-tree from an early period of Sinhalese history. 

lUiUnists consider its longhfe, though remarkable, notimpossible 

•nice trees of this species throwup fresh shoots from the roots near 
the parent stem The sculptures at Sanohi represent a branch of 
a sacred tree bemg earned m procession, though no inscnption at- 
•rfslaitsdestmation and Pa-Hsien says that he saw the tree® The 
•mhor of the first part of the Mahavemsa clearly regards it as 
already ancient, and throughout the history of Ceylon there are 
references to the construction ofraihngsand terraces to protect it. 

Dcranampiya Tissa probably died m 207 bo In 177 the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Tamil monarchs who Vere 
not Buddhists, although the chroniclers praise their justice and 
the respect which they showed to the Churcht The most im- 

- - - - ye'^rs and was 

I Dutthagamam*. 


the respect which they showed to the Churem The i 
portant of them, Elfira, reigned for forty-four ye'^rs 
dethroned by a descendant of Tissa, called Dutthagair 


conise the antiqnity of tlie SmlMlcee Bo tree la a different Question from 
of the parent trre with the tree under which the Buddhi ant 
, ™t«am XMii , I)ipa\ain \v andxvr 

‘nja nothing about Mahindn or Sancluiimlti and doca nof.aupport the 
-laUramsa in delaila 

lucnn’ng bad, angry or violunt, appsiently ttfeia to t'lc ferocity 
“ in hia struggle with the Tamila 
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The exploits of this pnnce are recorded at such length m 
the Mah&vamsa (xxn -xzxn } as to suggest that they formed 
the subject of a separate popular epic, ih vhioh he figured as 
the champion of Sinhalese against the Tamils, and therefore as 
a devout Buddhist On ascending the throne he felt, like 
Asoka, remorse for the bloodshed which had attended his early 
life and strove to atone for it by good works, especially the 
construction of sacred edifices The most important of these 
were the Lohapasflda or Copper Palace and the M^&thhpa or 
Buwanweh Dagoba The former* was a monastery roofed or 
covered with copper plates Its numerous rooms were nchly 
decorated and it consisted of nmo storeys, of which the four 
uppermost were set apart for Arhats, and the lower assigned t6 
the infenor grades of monks Perhaps the nme storeys are an 
exaggeration at any rate the buildmg sufiered from fire and 
underwent nmneroue reconstructions and modifications Kmg 
Mahasena (301 a n ) destroyed it and then repentmg of his 
errors* rebuilt it, but the rums now representing it at Anurad- 
hapura, which consist of atone pillars only, date firom the reign 
of ParfLktama Babul (about AD 1150 ) Theimmense pile known 
as the Buwanweh Dagoba, though often mjured by mvaders in 
search of treasure, still exists The somewhat dilapidated ex- 
tenor 18 merely an outer shell, endosmg a smaUer dagoba^ 
This IS possibly the structure erected by Dutthagamoni, though 
tradition says that there is a still smaller edifice inside The 
foundation and buildmg of the ongmaJ stmoturo are rdated at 
great length® Crowds of distmgmsbed monks came to see the 
first stone laid, even from Kashmir and Alasanda Some have 
identified the latter name with Alexandria m Egypt, but it 
probably denotes a Greek city on the Indus* But m any case 
tradition represents Buddhists from all parts of India as taking 
part in the ceremony and thus recogmzmg the unity of Indian 
and Sinhalese Budd^m 


» DipaTBqua xix 1 Mahivams* xxvn 1-48 See Teipieeon, Ifut Ini 
Arehti^, 1910. pp 238. 246 1 6nd it h»id to picture roch a tadding aised on 
oillMS Perhaps it ms souiclbing like tho Sot inohiil prasada at PoUanaroa 
^ * Patjier, Aneienl C^n, p 282 The lestoralion of tho BuwonHcli Dagoba uns 

undertaken by Buddhiats in 1873 - . ■ 

• Mah&vaqisa xxvin -XXXI DuHbagtmani died before it uaa finished 
« Mah&vamaa xxix 37 YoEBnilfiBraiawmds The town » also mentioned aa 
aitunlod on on lalancl in tho Jndua Zdil. Pan lu 7 4* 
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0£ great importance for the history of the Smhalese CSinrch 
• the «ign 0* Vattagamam Abhaya who after being dethroned 

^ - .>1 1««n Mi/mAfl fnr i-.woltra voA.vra^ 


u— reiHivwLw ***» ^ — 

S. Wilt a new monasteiy and dagoba known as Abhayagm*, 

tic uuuv 


» the latter is to be considered orthodox The account of the 
given m the Mah&vamsa® is obscure, but the dispute 
resulted m tiie Fitakas, which had hitherto been preserved 
otaUy, !?*''"£ comimtted to writing. The council which defined 
and edited the scnptures was not attended by all the monas- 
(encs of Ceylon, but only by the monks of the Mahkvih&ra, and 
the text which they wrote down was their spetual version and 
not umversally accepted It included the Panv&ra, which was 
apparently a recent manual composed in Ceylon The Mah&- 
vatpsa says no more about this schism, but the Nik&ya-Sangra- 
hana* says that the monks of the Abhayagm monastery now 
embraced the doctrmes of the Ya]}iputta school (one of the 
ferenteen branches of the Mahlsanghikas) which was known in 
Or) Ion as the Dhanuuaruci school from an eminent teacher of 
tbat name Many pious kmgs followed who built or repaired 
SKTcd edifices and Buddhism evidently flourished, but we also 
hrar of heresy In the third century a.d ® Kmg Voharaka Tisss 
suppressed® the Vetulyas. Bus sect was connected with the 
Abhayagm monasteiy, but, thou^ it lasted until the twelflh 
century, I have found no Sinhalese account of its tenets It is 
rrpresented as the worst of heresies, which was suppressed by 
* According to lie eommoD leckonmg B o 88-76 aeeoiding to Geiger B o 
S»-n It Menu ptoinble that in the early datea of Buhaleae hutoiy there u an 
^ cJ about 62 jean See Geiger, Trans AfnhifKinuB, pp zzz S and Meet, 
1909, pp 393-306 

» La” ‘io “* I’»*ter’ajt«<!ieBe Ceylon, pp 299ff He Uah6raipoa(xxxin. 
X, 33-100) eaya it vae built on the eite of an ancient Jam eatabbebment 
em thuika that thia tradition hinte at cueunutancea which account for the 
» U 1 .. “P"® of tho Abhaya monks 

•"“.pilia' Seo too theTlU mole byTnmonrmhiamtioanc. 

endTrana Cidoralio 

•® ®™]“'«J 0 datea mentioned m a pravione note contmnee 

of U>«ChraUan thoogh gradnaUy decreaemg For the early oentunee 

*otuiy Ute, “ probable that the accepted datec ehonld be pnt haU a 

Vetolyaeidam maddilTS Acoordmg to the N*iy» 
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all oithodox kings but again and again revived, or was re< 
introduced from India Tliough it always found a footing 
at the AbliayagirT it was not oiSoially recogmzed as the 
creed of that Monastery whieh since the time of Vattag&mam 
seems to have professed the relatively orthodox doctrine called 
Dhammaruci 

Mention is made in the KathA-vatthu of heretics who held 
that the Buddha remained in the Tnsita heaven and that the 
law was preoehed on earth not by him but by Ananda and the 
commentary^ ascribes these views to the Vetulyakas The^ 
teticence of the Sinhalese ohromcles makes it doubtful whether 
the Vetulyakas of Ceylon and these heretics are identical 
but probably the monks of the Abhayagin, if not stnctly 
speaking Mahayomst, were an off-shoot of an ancient sect 
which eontained some germs of the Mahayana Hsuan Chuang 
m his narrative^ states (probably from hearsay) that the monks 
of the Mah&vihllra were Hmayanists but that both vehicles 
were studied at the Abhayagin. I-Chmg on the contrary says 
expressly that all the Sinhalese bdonged to the Aiyasthavira 
Nikiya Fa-Hsien desonbes ihe Buddhism of Ceylon as ho 
saw it about 412 A D , but does not apply to it the terms Hma 
or Mahayana He evidently regarded the Abhayagin as the 
pnneipal lehgious centre and says it had 6000 monks as against 
3000 m the Mahfi.viha,ra, but though ho daolls on the gorgeous 
ceremomal, the veneration of the sacred tooth, the representa- 
tions of Gotama’s previous hves, and the images of Maitreya, 
he does not allude to the worship of Avalokita and MaSjusri or 
to anything that can be called defimtely Mahayamst He 
describes a flond and somewhat superstitious worship which 
may have tended to regard the Buddha as superhuman, but the 
of Gotama’s body were its chief visible symbols and we 
have no ground for assuming tiiat such teaching as is found in 
the Lotus Butra was its theological baas. Yet we may legiti- 
mately suspect that the tradifaons of the Abhayagin remount 
to early prototypes of that teaching 

In the second and third centuries the Court seems to have 
favoured the Mahavihara and King GotUabhaya banished 

tOnKathfivat xvnr lBnd2 VmbAmi^JtarnalofatPchTeaSK 
Wnltera. ii 234 Cf BtSan Chvanfi hjt, chajj. iv 
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monks belonging to the Vetnlya sect*, but in spite of this a 
monk of the Abhayagiri named Sanghamitta obtamed his con- 
fidence and that of his son, hlahascna, who occupied the throne 
{lom 275 to 302 A D The MahS^vthara was dcstro 3 'ed and its 
occupants peisecuted at Saiighamitta’s instigation but he was 
murdered and after his death the great Monastery was rebuilt 
The tnumph houcver was not complete for Mahasena built a 
now monastery called Jetavana on ground belongmg to the 
Mah&vih&ra and asked the monks to abandon this portion of 
their tcmtoiy They refused and according to the MahS,ramsa 
ultimately succeeded in proving their rights before a court of 
law But the Jetavana remamed as the headquarters of a sect 
known as Sagaliyas. They appear to have been moderately 
orthodox, hut to have had their own text of the Vinaya for 
according to the Commentary* on the Mahkvamsa they “separ- 
ated the two Vibhangas of the Bhagavfi,® from the Vmaya . 
altering their meaning and misquolmg their contents ” In 
the opinion of the Mahavihira both the Abhayagm and Jeta- 
TBiiA were schismatical, but the laity appear to have given 
their respect and offerings to all three impartially and the 
Mahfivamsa several tunes records how the same mdividual 
honoured the three Confraternities. 

With the death of Mahfisena ends the first and oldest part 
of the Mah&vamsa, and also in native opmion the grand period 
^ Sinhalese history, the subsequent kings being known as the 
CulBvamsa or mmor dynasty A contmuation* of the chronicle 
“kes up the story and tells of the doings of Mahisena’s son 
ommeghavanna*. Judged by the standard of the Mahavihara 
“ WM fairly satisfactory Ho rebuilt the Lohapasilda and 
used a golden image of Mahinda to be made and carried in 


® probably 302-316 and M»h4- 

•bat ^ Tumour, Inlrad p hu The UahSTum v. 13, evnieaalv gtatea 

““I lbaDhau,ma„,„„dStsal,ya«urt.ong,naledm Ceylon 

as I undetstand, the teo diTaions of the Sutta Vihhanea 
•■r^houTlSM am to he the work of DhammaUt J,ho 

This.synchmmam 
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procession This veneration of the founder of a local church re- 
minds one of the respect showui to the images of half-deified 
abbots in Tibet, China and Japan But the king did not neglect 
the Abhayagiri or assign it a lower position than the MaMvthSra 
for he gave it parbal custody of ^e celebrated relic knoTm as 
the Buddha’s tooth which was brought to Ceylon from Kahnga 
in the ninth year of his reign and has ever since been considered 
the palladium of the island 


It may not be amiss to consider here briefly what is known 
of the history of the Buddha’s rehcs and especially of this tooth 
Of the mmor distinctions between Buddhism and Hmdmsm one 
of the sharpest is this cultus Hindu temples are often erected 
over natural objects supposed to resemble toe footprint or some 
t tiriti Ti pt of a deity and sometimes tombs receive veneration^ 
But no case appears to he known m which either Hmdus or 
Jams show reverence to toe bones or other fragments of a human 
body It is hence remarkable that rehc-worship should be so 
wide-spread in Buddhism and appear so early m ite history 
The earhest Buddhist monuments depict figures worshipping at 
a stupa, which was probably a rehquary, and there is no reason 
to distrust the traditions which carry the practice back at 
least to toe reign of Asoka The principal cause for its prevalence 
was no doubt that Buddhism, while oreatmg a powerful rdigious 
current, provided hardly any objects of worship for toe faithful* 
It is also probable that toe rudiments of rehe worship existed 
in the districts frequented by the Buddha The account of ™ 
death states that after toe cremation of his body toe McHm 
plaoed his bones in their council hall and honoured toem with 
^ gs and dances Then eight oommumbes or mdmduala de- 
manded a portion of the rehcs and over each porbon a oaim 
was built These proceedings are mentioned as if they were toe 
usual ceremonial observed on the death of a great man and m 


I Bj thetombotBteinuiaatSnnmgsin 

» -Ftor « aomewhat aimilar reason Uio venoratton of relics is preralent among 
Wnahms Isl-im indccil nwnles an object of norstup but its ceremonies ^ so 
anatore and monotonona that any dos olionol praelicea nbich are not forbidden oa 
idolationa are. 'weleomo to too devout 
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Sutta^ the Buddha himseK mentionB four dasees-of 
li^n^orthy of a eaim or dagoha* We may perhaps conduda 
h t in the earliest ages of Buddhism xt was usual in north- 
*Mlcm India to honour the bones of a distinguished man efter 
' tjon and inter them under a monument This is not 
etacUy relic worship but it has in it the root of the later tree. 
The Pitahas qnrifa.in little about tlie practice but the Milmda 
paftha discusses the question at length and in one passage® 
Mdeavours to reconcile two saymgs of the Buddha, "ffimder 
not jouiselvea by honounng the remains of the Tath&gatha” 
and " Honour that relic of him who is worthy of honour.” It is 
the fiist utterance rather than the second that seems to have 
the genuine nng of Gotama 

The earliest known relics are those discovered in the stupa 
of Piprava on the borders of Nepal in 1898 Their predse nature 
and the date of the msenption descnbmg them have been the 
subject o1 much discussion. Some authonties think that this 
stupa may be one of those erected over a portion of the Buddha’s 
aofars after his funeral Even Barth, a most cautious and 
sceptical scholar, admitted® first that the inscription is not 
Ulcr than Asoka, secondly that the vase is a rehqnary con- 
taining uhat were heheved to he hones of the Buddha. Thus in 
Ihe time of Asoka the worship of the Buddha’s relics was well 
kno«n and I see no reason why the inscription should not be 
antenor to that time. 


According to Buddha^osa’s Svmangidamldaini and Sm- 
halcw texts which though late are based on early material®, 
Hah&kassapa instigated Ajatasattu to collect the relics of the 
Mddha, and to place them in a stupa, -there to await the 
advent of Asoka In Asoka’s lame the stupa had become over- 
Bmwn and hidden by jungle but when the kmg was m search of 
iviics, ite position was revealed to him. He found inside it an 
®srnption authonzmg him to disperse the contents and pro- 


* ®ig- Xit xvt V 27 

a aUny that the rdica ot King HenanSer veie aundarly 
W U« BHadta*^ portiona but the atory nay b* manly a RpiRa ot ths otnaqaica 

MahapannibbSna Sutta, v. 24 Tha aeeond boa 

1906 

onii»a,"BaddhiBlIegendaofAaokaBndhiatimi!i,"in Jil S Bang, 1010 . 
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cccded to distribute thorn among tho 84,000 monastencs Trhich 
ho IS said to have constructed 

In its mam outlines this account is probable Ajatasattu 
conquered the Licchavis and other small stales to the north of 
Alagadha and if ho was convinrcd of the importanee of the 
Buddha’s relies it would be natural that he should transport 
them to Ills capital, regarding them perhaps as talismans* 
Here they were ncgleetcd, though not damaged, m the reigns 
of Brahmanical kings and were rescued from oblmon by Asoka, 
who being soveicign of all India and anxious to spread Buddhism 
throughout his dominions would be hkely to distribute the 
lehcs as wndely os ho distributed lus pillars and inscnptions 
But later Buddhist kings could not emulate this imperial im- 
partiality and we may surmise that such a monarch as Kanishka 
would see to it that all the principal tehes m northern India 
found their way to his capital Tho bones discovered at Pesha- 
war are doubtless those considered most authentic in his reign 

Next to tho tooth, tho most mterestmg rcho of the Buddha 
was his patra or alms-bowl, wluoh plays a part somewhat similar 
to that of tho Holy Grail in Christian romance The Mah&vamsa 
states that Asoka »ent it to Ceylon, but the Clunese pilgnm 
Fa-Hsien* saw it at Peshawar about 406 a D It was shown to 
the people daily at tho midday and cverang services The pdgnm 
thought it contained about two peeks yet such were its miracu- 
lous properties that the poor could fill it with a gift of a few 
flowers, whereas the rich cast m myriads of bushels and found 
there was still room for more A few years later Pa-Hsien 
heard a sermon in Ceylon® in which the preacher predicted that 
the bowl would bo taken in the course of centimes to Central 
Asia, China, Ceylon and Central India whence it would ulti- 
mately ascend to the Tusita heaven for the use of the future 
Buddha Later accounts to some extent record tlie fulfilment 
of these predictions inasmuch ns they relate how the bowl (or 
bowls) passed from land to land but the story of its wandering 
may have little foundation since it is combined with the idea 
that it IS wafted from shnne to shrine nccoiding os the faith is 
flourishing or decadent Hsuan Chuang says that it “hac gone 

« JuBt BB tho Tooth wna cOMKicrod to bo the pillaiham of Sinhnicoe linee 

• Record of Biiddhnt hingdoniB XcRgo, pp 34, 35 Fa Heicn apeaU of fh 

country not tlio town of Pialiwnr (Purftohopuro) 

* Jhuf n 100 Fn Ilaicn doca not indiroto that nt tina lime Ihcro naa o ma 
bowl in Ocylon but toprcacnla llio preacher oa aajmg it ««a then in Gondhem 
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on (wtn Peshaviar to several comitrics and n as now in Persia^.” 
ji jiohamaiedan legend relates that it is at Kandahar and is ill 
contain any quantity of liquid without overflomng hlarco 
Polo says Kublai Khan sent an embassy in 1284 to bring it 
Jfoni Ocylon to China*. 

The nandenngs of the tooth, though almost as surpnsing 
•« those of the howl, rest on better historical evidence, but 
there is probably more contmuity in the story than in the holy 
object of which it is related, for the piece of bone which is 
cmhtcd -with being the left canine tooth of the Blessed One 
may have been changed on mcne than one occasion. The Sm- 
halese chtomclcs®, as mentioned, say that it was brought to 
Ceylon in the ninth year of Sinmeghavanna*. This date may be 
■Uprosimatcly correct for about 413 or later Pa-Hsien desenbed 
the annual festival of the tooth, durmg uhich it was exposed 
for veneration at the Ahhayagm monastery, without 
tiiat the usage was recent 


The tooth did not, according to Sinhalese tradition, form 
part of the rehes distributed after the cremation of the Buddha, 
wren bones, including four teeth®, u-ere excepted foom that 
dutnbution and the Sage Kliema takmg the left canme tooai 
from the funeral pyre gave it to the king of Kalinga, who 

1 ™ “ at Dantapura* where it is 

•opposed to have remamed 800 years. At the end of that period 




T PP 202. 203 Bat the We of H.uen Choaog wy. 
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a pious lung named Gubosiva became involved m disastrous 
wars on account of tbo relic, and, as tbc best means of pre- 
serving it, bade bis daughter fly with her husband^ and take it 
to Ceylon This, after some miraculous adventures, they were 
able to do The tooth was received with great ceremony and 
lodged in an cdiflco called the Bhammacakka from which it 
was taken every year for a temporary sojourn^ m the Abhaya- 
giri monastery. 

The cultus of the tooth flourished exceedingly m the next 
few ccntuncs and it came to be regarded as the talisman of the 
king and nation Hence when tlie court moved from Anura- 
dhapura to Follunaruwa it was installed in the new capital In 
the troubled times which followed it changed its residence some 
fifteen times. Early in the fourteenth century it was earned off 
by the Tamils to southern India butwns recovered by Parfikrama 
Bkhu III and dunng the commotion created by the invasions 
of the Tamils, Chinese and Portuguese it was hidden in venous 
cities In 15G0 Dom Constantino de Bragan 9 a, Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa, led a crusade against Jaffna to avenge the 
alleged perscculior of Cliristians, and w'hen the toivn was 
sacked a relic, described os the tooth of an ape mounlfed m 
gold, was found in a temple and earned off to Goa On this 
.ayin Naung, King of Pegu, offered an enormous ransom to 
deem it, which the secular government wished to accept, but 
the clergy and inquisition put such pressure on the Viceroy 
that be rejected the proposal The archbishop of Goa pounded 
the tooth in a mortar before the viceregal court, burned the 
fragments and scattered the ashes over the sea® 

But the singular result of this bigotry was not to destroy 
one sacred tooth but to create two The king of Pegu, who 
wished to mnrry a Smhalese princess, sent on embassy t® 
to arrange the match They were received by the king of Cotta, 
who bore the curiously combined name of Don Juan D^ma- 
psin. He had no daughter of his own but palmed off the daugn- 
ter of a chamberlain At the same time ho informed the king 


» They an called Banmali and Danla m the Bajavaliya ■ , . 

» Thwe IB a striking similunty between this nto and the coremomes 
Pon when the images of Jagannitha and his relsUves sn conveyed "6^ 

oroal nemo to a country residence nhoni they remain donng some nceka 
'"‘^irTenne'rt eCto". vel n pp 20. 30 and 190 fl and th. Perlugu... 
uthonties quoted 
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of Pfgo destroyed at Goa was not the real rehc 

(Ujd that this still remained in his possession Bayin Naung was 
induced to marry the lady and received the tooth with appro- 
pnstc ceremonies But when the king of Kandy heard of these 
doings, he appnzed the king of Pegu of the double trick that 
iikd been placed on him. He ofiered him his own daughter, a 
rentable pnneess, in mamage and as her dowry the true tooth 
v{uch,hesaid, was neither that destroyed at Goa nor yet that 
cent to Pegu, hut one in his own possession Bayin Haung 
reccncd the Kandyan embassy politely but rejected its pro- 
posals, thinking no doubt that it would be awkward to declare 
the first tooth spunous after it had been solemnly installed as 
a Mcrcd rehc. The second tooth therefore remained in Kandy 
and appears to be that now venerated there. When Vimala 
llharma re-established the on^nal line of longs, about 1592, 
il nos accepted as authentic. 


As to Its authenticity, it appears to be beyond doubt that 
It u a piece of discoloured bone about two inches long, which 
«»uld nei-er have been the tooth of an ordinaiy human being, 
■0 that even the faithful can only contend that the Buddha 
*aa of superhuman stature. Whether it is the lelio which was 
rrnerat^ m Ceylon before the arrival of the Portuguese is a 
more difficult question, for it may be aigued with equal plausi- 
bihty that the Sinhalese had good reasons for hiding the real 
^tb and good reasons for dupheating it The strongest argn- 
Mnt against the authenticity of the rehc destroyed by the 
^rtuguore IS that it was found in Jafina, which had long^beS 
real tooifc reason to believe that the 

n»tive IitcMh ** custody. But, although the 

of Sih beSl sSt repheas more than once, for we hear 

**cgu who « ft toim the king of 
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genuine the ichc kept at Kandy, since the possession of the true 
tooth went far to substantiate a Sinhalese monarch’s nght to 
the throne. 

The tooth is now preserved in a temple at Kandy The visitor 
looking tlirough a screen of bars can see on a silver table a 
large jewelled case shaped hke a bell Flowers scattered on the 
floor or piled on other tables fill the chamber with theur heavy 
perfume Inside the bell are six other bells of diminishmg size, 
the innermost of which covers a golden lotus containing the 
sacred tooth But it is only on rare occasions that the outer 
caskets are removed Worshippers as a rule have to content 
themselves with offering flowers* and bowing but I was informed 
that the piiests celebrate fuja daily before the rehc The cere- 
mony comprises the consecration and distribution of nee and 
18 interesting as connecting the veneration of the tooth with 
the ritual observed in Hindu temples But we must return to 
the general history of Buddhism m Oeylon, 


3 

The kings who ruled in the fifth century were devout Bud- 
dhists and builders of viharas but the most important event of 
this'penod, not merely for the island but for the whole Buddhist 
church m the south, was the hterary activity of Buddhaghosa 
who IS said to have resided m Ceylon dunng the reign of 
Mahandma The chief authonties for his hfe arc a passage m 
the continuation of the Mahavamsa* and the Buddhaghosup- 
patti, a late Burmese text of about 1560, which, while ading 
many anecdotes, appears not to come from an mdependent 
source® The gist of their account is that he was bom in a Brah- 
man family near Gaya and early obtamed renown as a disputant 
He was converted to Buddhism by a monk named Revata and 
to ivnte theological treatises* Revata observing nis 

. Th» p«.ct.ce must bo old Tbo Vmoyo rf ‘ll' 

«n<ihr tc<U omcLk ol offenng Bo't on to * tooth of tho Bnddha SeeJ A 1914. « 

pp SSS.OtP a?,e Pall Conon too tclhuB that tho tclico of the Bnddha n ore honooic 

with garlands ond perfume* 

* BothpwbaMj represent tho tradition current ot the Maho%iharo, taltm^^ 

time before starting for Cojlon 
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iotention to compose a commentary on the Pitakaa, told him 
tltat only the text (pklimattam) of the scriptures was to bo 
found in India, not the ancient commentaries, but that the Sm- 
commentaries were genuine, having been composed m 
that language by Mahinda He therefoie bade Buddhaghosa 
icpur to Ceylon and translate these Sinhalese works into the 
idiam of Magadha, by which Pali must be meant Buddha- 
^cca took this advice and there is no reason to distrust the 
sUtement of the MahS>vamsa that he arrived in the reign of 
JIabinama, who ruled accordmg to Geiger from 458 to 480, 
ihough the usual reckoning places him about fifty years earher. 
The fact that Fa-Hsien, who visited Ceylon about 412, does not 
acntion Buddhaghosa is in favour of Geiger’s chronology'^. 

He first studied m the Mahfivihara and eventually requested 
permission to translate the Sinhalese oommentanes To prove 
his competence for the task he composed the celebrated Visud- 
dhi-magga, and, this being considered satisfactory, he took up 
hu residence m the Ganthflkara Vih&ra and proceeded to the 
work of translation When it was fimshed he returned to Tni^i n. 
or according to the Talamg tradition to Thaton The Buddha- 

meaning 
Buddhaghosa burnt tho 
IL ^ knowledge of Sansknt 

he» «n triumphantly proved Can there be 

««.«* of tSuvaTarlr^' ^ 

O^nlo traSe^^il,^ Buddhist from klagadha went to 
an*t have beTn commentaries, his object 
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He composed a gieat corpus of exegetical literature 'n'lucli 
baa been preserved, but, since much of it is still unedited, the 
precise extent of his labours is uncertam There is hourever httle 
doubt of the authenticity of his commentanes on the four great 
Nik&yas, on the Abhidfaamma and on the Vmaya (called 
Sa]nantarpds&dik&) and in them^ he refers to the Visuddhi- 
magga as his own work He says expressly lhat his explanations 
are founded on Sinhalese materials, which he frequently citos 
as the opuuon of the ancients (pordnS.) By this word he prob- 
ably means traditions recorded in Sinhalese and attributed to 
Mahmda, but it is m any case dear that the world which he 
consulted were considered old in the fifth century a n Some 
of their names are preserved in the 8amanta>pds&dik& where 
he mentions the great commentary (Mah&-Atthakath&), the 
Haft commentary (Paccan, so called because written on a raft}, 
the Hurondi commentary composed at Kurunda-Velu and 
others* All this hterature has disappeared and we can only 
judge of it by Buddbaghosa’s reproduction which is probably 
not a tbanslation but a selection and rearrangement Indeed 
his occasional direct quotations from the ancients or flrom an 
Atthakatha imply that the rest of the work is merely based on 
the Sinhalese commentaries. 

‘Buddhaghosa was not an mdependent thinker bul he makes 
amends for his Want of ongmdity not only by Ins mdustry and 
learning hut by his power of grasping and expoundmg the 
whole of an mtnoate anhjeot His Visuddhi-magga has not yet 
been edited m Europe, but the extracts and copious analysis* 
■which have been pubhshed indicate that it is a comprehensive 
restatement of Buddhist doctnne made with as free a hand a< 
orthodoxy permitted The Mahfevamsa observes that the 
Thetas held his works m the same estimation as the Pitakas 
They .are in no way coloured by the Mahayanist tenets which 
were already prevalent m India, but state in its sevtSrest fonn 
the Hmayaiiist creed, of which he is the most authoritative 
exponent The Visuddhi-magga is divided into Uiree parts 
treahng of conduct (sfiambmeditation (samadhi) and knowled^ 


> In tho Com* on the Digho and Dharamwiingani 

• See Rhye Daiide ond CBqicnter’* mlrodocUon to SaiiiaByoIaii, l p * ^ 
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(pafma), the first hemg the necessary substratum for the 
ifligvous hfe of which the others are the two principal branches. 
But though he intersperses his exposition with miraculous stories 
•nfi treats exhaustively of superhuman powers, no trace of the 
wofthip of Mahayamst Bodhisattvas is found in his works and, 
iLS for htcrature, he himself is the chief authority for the genu- 
ineness and completeness of the Pah Canon as we know it. 

When we find it said that his works were esteemed os highly 
w the Pitakas, or that the documents which he translated into 
Pali were the words of the Buddha^ the suspicion naturally 
that the Pah Canon may be m part his composition and 
It maj be well to review briefly its history m Ceylon Our 
knowledge appears to bo derived entirely from the traditions 
of the Mahivihiira which represent Mahinda as the 

i«t of the Pitakas oraUy, aooompamed by a commentary. If 
»e atlmit the general truth of the narrative concerning Ma- 
htnda’s mission, there is nothing improbable m these state- 
menta, for it would be natural that an Indian teacher should 
know by heait his sacred texts and the commentaries on them 
.wnnot of course assume that the Pitakas of Mahinda wer^ 
^ I^ah Canon as W'e know it. but the mscnptions of Asoka 
refer to pMsoges w Inch can be found m that canon and therefore 

^ third century bo But it is probable that considerable 
of f 8'“^^ It tiU 

iiwis 2 “““1 Mill- 

century a contrary tendency, 
works are apparent and Sin- 

^ ris are rewritten m Pah* But notinng indicates that 
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any part of wliai wo call tho Pali Canon underwent tliis process 
Buddliaghosn distinguishes cleoily between text and comment, 
between Pali and Sinlialoso documents He has a coherent 
history of the text, beginning with the Council of Hfijagaha; 
he discusses various readings, he explains dihicult woi6a He 
treated tlic ancient commentaries with freedom, but there is no 
reason to think that he allowed himself any disoreiion or right 
of selection in dcahng with the sacred texts accepted by the 
Mah&vihSxa, though it might be prudent to await tho pubhea. 
tion of his commentanes on all the NikSyas before asserting 
this unreservedly. 

To sum up, tho available evidence points to the conclusion 
that m the time of Asoha texts and commentanes preserved 
orally were brought to Ceylon The former, though in a some- 
what fluid condition, were sufficiently sacred to be ki^t un- 
changed m the onginal Indian language, the latter were trans- 
lated into the kindred but still distinct vernacular of the island 
In tho next century and a half some ad htions to the Pali texts 
were made and about 20 n o the Mahfivihfira, which proved as 
supenor to the other commumties m vitahty as it was in 
antiquity, caused written copies to be made of what it considered 
as tho canon, inoludmg some recent works There is no evidence 
that Buddhaghosa or anyone else enlarged or curtailed the 
canon, but tho ounous tradition that be collected and burned 
all the books written by Mahmda in Sinhalese^ may allude to 
the existence of other works which he (presumably m agreement 
with the Mahfi.vihara) considered spunous 

Soon after the departure of Buddhaghosa Dhatusena came 
to the throne and “held like Dhammasoka a convocation about 
the throe Pitakas® ” This impUca that there was still some 
doubt as to what was senpture and that the canon of the 
Mahavihara was not umversally accepted The Vetulyas, ot 


X, 133 Even in England m the seTuntecnUi ccnlBiy Bacon »eenu to Ii»»e 
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vbom wo beard la the third century a n., reappear in the 
seventh when they are said to have been supported by a pto- 
nocial governor hut not by the king Aggabodhi^ and still 
more erphoitly m the reign of Parfikrama Bahu (c, 1160). He 
endeavoured to reconcile to the MahaviMira “the Abhayagiri 
brcthien who separated themselves from the time of Vmg 
Vattagamani Abhaya and the Jetavana brethren that had 
parted since the days of Mahlisena and taught the Vetulla 
Pitaka and other wntings as the words of Buddha, which indeed 
were not the words of Buddlm^ ” So it appears that another 
recension of the canon was in existence for many centuries. 

Dbatusena, though depicted m the MaMvamsa as a most 
orthodox monarch, embellished the Ahhayagin monastery and 
was addicted to sumptuous ceiemomes m honour of imagM and 
relics Thus he made an image of Mahmda, dedicated a Rbr.ni. 
and statue to Metteyya and ornamented the efSgies of Buddha 
wth the royal jewels In an image chamber (apparently at the 
Abhajagin) he set up figures of Bodhisattvas®, by which we 
should perhaps understand the previous births of Gotama. He 
a as killed by his son and Smhalese history degenerated mto a 
complicated story of crime and discord, in which the weaker 
Action generaUy songht the aid of the Tamils. These latter 
^camo more and mote powerful and with their advance Bud- 
dhism tended to give place to Hinduism. Jji the eighth century 
court removed from Anuiadhapura to PoUannaruwa, m 
orici to escape the pressure of the Tamils, but the picture 
narchy and decadence grows more and more gloomy until 

^ ^ residence either by hvmseU or hv his 

consobilat A Ceylon’s sovereigns, after he hsd 

a**'! hbrS^ but ^ ^ “ budding monasteries, temples 
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tmilcB r.nd works of irrigation In the reign of Vijaya B&ku 
hardly any duly ordained monks were to be founds the succes- 
sion having been interrupted, and the deficiency was supphed 
by bringing quahfied Theras from Burma, But by the time of 
Par3.krama B&hu the old quarrels of the monasteries revived, 
and, as he was anxious to secure unity, he summoned a synod 
at Anuradhapura It appears to have attained its object by 
recognizing the Mahftvihara as the standard of orthodoxy and 
deabng summarily with dissentients^ The secular side of mon- 
astic life also received liberal attention. Lands, revenues and 
guest-houses were provided for the monasteries as well as 
hospitals As m Burma and Siam Brahmans were respected and 
the king erected a bmlding for their use in the capital Like 
Asoka, he forbade the kilhng of ammals, 

But the glory of Parftkrama B&hn stands up in the later 
history of Ceylon hke an isolated peak and thirty years after 
his death the country had fallen almost to its previous low level 
of prosperity The Tamils again occupied many districts and were 
never entirely dislodged as long as the Sinhalese kmgdom 
lasted Buddhism tended to deefane but was always the religion 
of the national party and was honoured with as much magi^- 
cence as their means sJlowed Parakrama B&hu II (c 1240), 
who recovered the sacred tooth from the Tamils, is said to have 
celebrated splendid festivals and to have imported learned 
monks from the country of the Colas*. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the inscriptions of Kalyam indicate that Sm- 
halese religion enjoyed a great reputation in Burma* 

A further change adverse to Buddhism was occasioned by 
the arrival of the Portuguese in 1606. A long and homble 
struggle ensued between them and the various kings among 
whom the distracted island was divided until at the end of the- 
sixteenth century only Kandy lemamed mdependent, the whole 
coast being m the hands of the Portuguese The singular bar- 
barities which they perpetrated throughout this struggle arc 
vouched for by their own histonans®, but it does not appear 

» Mahivamu i.xxvni 21-27 ... 

» MaliSir IXXMV K thia mcana the region ol Mwlraa, the obiioua queaUon M 
whot loBined Buddhist «n there havo been there at this jienod 
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that the Sinhalese degraded themselves by similar atrocities 
Snce the Portuguese wished to propagate Boman Gathohcism 
as well as to extend their pohtical rule and used for this purpose 
(according to the Mah&vamsa) the persuasions of gold as well as 
the terrors of torture, it is not surpnsmg if many Sinhalese pro- 
fessed allegiance to Chnstianity, but when in 1597 the greater 
part of Ceylon formally accepted Portuguese sovereignty, the 
chiefs insisted that they should be allowed to retain their own 
ichgion and customs. 

The Dutch first appeared m 1602 and were welcomed by the 
Court of Kandy as alUes capable of expelling the Portuguese. 
This they succeeded in doing by a senes of victones between 
1 638 and 1658, and remained masters of a great part of the island 
until their possessions were taken by the Bntish in 1795, 
Kandy however continued mdependent until 1815 At first the 
Dutch tned to enforce Chnstiamty and to prohibit Buddhism 
within their temtory» but ultimately hatred of the Eoman 
Catholic church made them favourable to Buddhism and they 
were ready to assist those kings who desired to restore the 
national religion to its former splendour. 


4 

In spite of this assistance the centimes when the Rinhniiyjft 
Europeans were not a pro^erous time 
for Buddhism Hmduism spread in the north*, Chnstiamty in 
the coast belt, but still it was a point of honour with most 
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Uio ceremonies of pint and bana, the perahera procession, and 
tMO cla«scs of Buddhist monhs, the eiders and the ordinary' 
member^ of t he Sangha His narrative indicates that Buddhism 
ua<» accepted as llie higher religion, tliough men acre prone to 
pray to deities a ho aould save from temporal danger 

About this time Vimala Dharma made great efforts to 
improve the religious condition of the island and finding that 
the true succession had again failed, arranged uith the Hutch 
to send an embassy to Arakan and bring back qualified Thcras 
Blit apparcntli' the stops taken Trero not sufficient, for when 
king Kitlisiri Bajasilia (1747-81), whose piety forms the theme 
of the last two cliaptcrs of the Mahivamsa, set about reforming 
the Saiiglia, he found that duiy ordained monks vcrc extinct 
and lh.ll manj’ sO'Cnlled monks had fanuiics Ho therefore 
decided to apply to Hhammika, king of Ayulhia in Siam, and 
like his predecessor despatched an embassy on a Hutch ship 
Hhammika sent back a company of "more than ten monks" 
(that IS more than sufficient for the performance of all Bccle«i- 
astical acts) under the Abbot Upah in 1752 and another to 
rehovo it in 1753® They ti ere received by the king of Ceylon with 
great honour and subsequently by the ordination which Ihej' 
conferred placed the succession beyond dispute But the order 
tlius reconstituted -was aristocratic and exclusive only members 
of the higiicst caste were admitted to it and the wealthy middle 
classes found themselves excluded from a community which 
they were expected to honour and maintain This led to the 
despatch of an embassy to Burma m 1S02 and to the foundation 
of another branch of the Sangha, known as the Amarapura 
B-hool, distinct in so far as its vahdity depended on Burmese 
not Siamese ordination 

Smre ordination is for Buddhists merely self -dedication to a 
higher life and does not confer any sacramental or sacerdotal 


» His reign is dated os 1C7B-1701, also as I687-170D It is lemarJrabb that iha 
MnhSisiii.i makes Mli the kings caUed Vimala DhamiB send religious embassies 
taAr>k3n Sec am 15. lOsndxcm 
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poTTCis, the importance assigned to it may seem strai^ge But 
the idea goes back to the oldest records m the Vinaya and has 
Its root in the pnvileges accorded to the order, A Bhikkhu had 
a nght to expect much from the laity, but he also had to prove 
Ills worth and Gotama’a early legislation was largely concerned 
with excluding unsmtable candidates. The sohcitude for vabd 
ordination was only the ecclesiastical form of the popular feehng 
that the honours and immumties of the order were conditional 
on its maintainmg a certain standard of conduct Other 
methods of reform might have been devised, but the old injunc- 
tion that a monk could be admitted only by other duly ordamed 
monks was fairly etdcaoious and could not be disputed But 
the curious result is that though Oeylon was in early times the 
second home of Buddhism, almost all (if mdeed not all) die 
monks found there now denve their nght to the title of Bbkkhu 
from foreign countnes. 

The Sinhalese Sangha is generally descnbed as divided into 
four schools, those of Siam, Kelani, Amarapura and Bamanya, 
of nluch the first two are practically identical, beiim 

simply a separate province of the Siamese school, which othe^ 
vise hM ite headquarters m the inland distaots This school 
founded as mentioned above by pnests who arrived m 1750 
compnses about half of the whole Sangha and has some pre' 
tensions to repiusent the hierarchy of Ceylon, smoe the Lt 
kin^ of Kandy gave to the heads of the two great monastenes 
m the capital, Asgiri and Malwatte, juxisdicti^ver the north 
wri smth of the island respectively. It differs in some particu- 
tem from the Amarapura school. It only admits mei^em of 
the highwt caste and presonbes that monks are to wear the 
W robe over one shoulder only, whereas (TAmariat 

Siem am shoulders to be covered 

S among which it is mteresting 
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both indifferently and both frequent the same places of pilgrim- 
age, though all of these and the majonty of the temple lands 
belong to the sect of Siam It is we^thy, aristocratic and has 
mhented the ancient traditions of Ceylon, whereas the Amara- 
purans arc more active and inchned to propaganda It is said 
they are the chief allies of the Theosophists and European 
Buddhists The Bamanya* school is more recent and distinct 
than the others, being in some vr&yB a reformed community 
It aims at greater strictness of life, forbiddmg monasteries to 
hold property and insisting on genmne poverty. It also totally 
rejects the worship of Hmdu deities and its lay members do not 
recognize the inonlvs of other schools It is not large but its 
influence is considerable 

It has been said that Buddhism flounshed in Ceylon only 
when it was able to secure the r03ral favour There is some truth 
in this, for the Sangha does not struggle on its own behalf but 
expects the laity to provide for its material needs, makmg a 
return in educational and religious servicca Such a body if not 
absolutely dependent on royal patronage has at least much to 
gain from it Yet this admission must not bhnd us to the fact 
that during its long and often distinguished history Sinhalese 
Buddhism has been truly the national faith, as oppooed to the 
beliefs of variou-. invaders, and has also ministered to the 
spiritual aspirations of the nation As Knox said in a period 
when it was not particularly flourishing, the Hindu gods looK 
after uorldly affaire but Buddha after the soul When the 
island passed under British rule and all rehgions xeoMvea im- 
partial recognition, tlie result was not disastrous to Buddta^ 
the number of Bhikkhus greatly increased, especially in theMter 
half of the nineteenth century And if m earher penods there 
was an interval in which techmoally speakmg the Sangha did 
hot exist, this did not mean that interest in it ceased, for ot 
rioon as the kingdom became prosperous the first care of toe 
kines was to sot the Church in order This zeal can bo attnbuted 
to nothing but conviction and affection, for Buddliism is not a 
faith pohticaUy useful to an energetic and warhlro pnnoe 

> BimaSua u the part of Burma betwica Aiakou and Siam 
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Buddhism is often styled pnmitive or original and 
't may fairly he said to preserve m substance both the doctrine 
6nd practice inculcated in the earliest Pah hteratnre. In calhng 
this pnmitive rve most remember the possibihty that some of 
this hteratnre was elaborated in Ceylon itself But, puttmg the 
text of the Pitakas aside, it would seem that the early Sinhalese 
Buddhism was the same as that of Asoka, and that it never 
underwent any important change. It is true that medimval 
Sinhalese hterature is full of supernatural legends respecting the 
Buddha*, but still he does not become a god (for he has attained 
Kirvana) and the great Bodhisattvas, Avalo^ta and Manjuhd, 
are practically unknown The Abhtdhammatiha-sttT^aha^, which 
is still the text-book most m use among the Bhikkhus, adheres 
ngidly to the methods of the Abhidhamma*. It contains 
neither devotional nor magical matter but prescribes a course 
of austere mental traimng, based on psychological analysis and 
culminating in the rapture of meditation Such studies and 
exorcises are beyond the capadty of the majonty, but no other 
rood to salvation is officially sanctioned for the Bhikkhu It is 
admitted that there are no Arhats new— just as Christianity 
has no contemporary saints— but no other ideal, such as tlm 
Boddhisattva of the Mahayanists, is held up for imitation 
Mediaeval images of Avalokita and rf goddesses have how- 
ever been found in Ceylon*. Hus is hardly surprising for the 
island was on the mam road to China, Java, and Camboja* and 
Mahayanist teachers and pi^rims must have contmually passed 
through it The Chinese biographies of that eminent tantnst, 
Amogha, say that he went to Ceylon in 741 and elaborated his 
system there before returning to China It is said that in 1408 
the Chinese being angry at the ill-treatment of envojrs whom 
they had sent to the sbnne of the tooth, conq^uered Ceylon and 

* See Spence Hardy, tfdnual of Suddhitm^ chop ^zi 
P 1 ^t™ostition hy S Z Aung and Mrs Bhya Darida has been publuhed by the 
alt Society The author Anuruddha appean to bate heed between the 
'«bth and trreUtb centunea 

Slot had a epecia] roapett for tbo Abhidhamma Kiaaapa V <e ad, 

_)teuaedtlloboengiatcdonplaUMoIgold Bp Zcyl t p 52 
, w Ooonstt^namy mj HAS 1<K», pp 283-337 

or intcreourae nitb Cimboja ace Bpiyr Zeyfeatca. ii p 74 
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miule It pay tubule for fifty yeara By conquest no doubt is 
meant merely a military success and not occupation, but the 
whole story implies possibilities of acquaintance with Chinese 
Buddliism 


It is clear that, though the Ilmayanist church wss pre- 
doimiiant thioughout the histoiy of the island, there wore up 
to the twelfth century heretical sects caUed Vaitulya or Vetul- 
yaka and Vijira which though hardly rivals of orthodoxy were 
a thorn in its side. A party at the Abhayagin monastery were 
favourably disposed to tlie Vaitulya sectwhich,thoughoftensnp- 
pressed, recovered and reappeared, being apparently reinforced 
from India This need not mean from southern India, for Ceylon 
had regular mtercourse with the north and perhaps the Vaitulyas 
were Mahayanists from Bengal The Nikaya-Sangrahawa also 
mentions that in the ninth century there was a sect called 
Nilapatodar^ana^, who wore blue robes and preached indulgence 
in mne and love They were possibly Tantnsts from the north 
but were persecuted in southern India and never mflucntial in 


Ceylon 

The Mahavamsa is inclined to mimmizo the importance of 
all sects compared with the ]\Iah3.vihIra, but the picture given 
by the NikAya-Sangrahawa may be more correct It says that 
the Vaitulyas, described os infidel Brahmans who hod composed 
a Pitaka of ilieir own, mode four attempts to obtain a footing 
at the Abhayagin monasteiy® In the ninth century it repre- 
sents lung Matvaloson as having to fly because he had embraced 
the false doctnne of the Vajiras These are mentioned in another 
passage in connection with the Vaitulyas' they are said to have 
composed the Gfidha Vmaya® and many Tantros They perhaps 
were connected with the Vajray^na, a phase of Tantnc Bud- 
dhism But a few years later kmg Mungayinsen set the church 
in order He recognized the three orthodox schools or mk&yas 
called Theriya, Dhanimaruci and Sdgahya but prosenbed the 
others and set guards on the coast to prevent the importation 
of heresy Nevertheless the Vdjinya and Vaitulya doctrines 


> A dubious legend niates ifaiit they vero known in (bo north and su ipicssed 
by IHnha Sto Ettinghausen, Hartha Vardhana, 1006, p 80 Nil Sfidhana appears 
to be A name for tanlno practices Sec A^lon, iVineipfea of Tantra, preface^ p xix 

> In tho Foigns of Volioratusa, Gotli&bhaya, Mab&wna and AnbaheranA 
8‘iIamo\ on Tho hingsMatvalasen and Mungayinsen aro also known as Sena 1 and II 

* Secroi Vinaya 
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ireie secretly practised. Au inscription in Sanskrit found at the 
Jetavana and attributed to the ninth century^ records the 
foundation of a Vihdra for a hundred resident monks, 25 from 
each of the four mk&yas, which it appears to regard as equiva- 
lent But in 1165 the great Parkkrama B&hu held a synod to 
icstore unity m the church As a result, all Nik&yas (even the 
Phammaruci) which did not conform to the Mah&vibdra were 
suppressed® and we hear no more of the Vaitulyas and Vhjinyas 
Thus there was once a Mahayamst faction m Ceylon, but it 
was recruited from abroad, intermittent in activity and was 
finally defeated, whereas the Huiayamst tradition was national 
and continuous 

Considering the long lapse of time, the monastic life of Ceylon 
has not deviated much in practice from the injunctions of the 
\maya Monasteries hke those of Anuradhapura, which are 
said to have contained thousands of monks, no longer exist 
The largest now to be found — ^those at Kandy — do not contain 
more than fifty but as a rule a pansala (as these mstitutions are 
non cafied) has not more than five residents and more often 
only two or three Some pansalas have villages agsignpil to 
them and some let them lands and do not scruple to receive the 
rent The monks still follow the ancient routine of making a 
Mily round with the begging bowl, but the food thus collected 

^ animals and the inmates 

w the pa^Ia eat a meal which has been cooked there. The 

oramations are held annually* 

cleS Bhikttus are partly educational, partly 

calinn Villages the children receive elementary edu- 

texts the preservation of the ancient 

^*>6 SaiS,a< Is exclusively by members of 

* i'jnofu A ’ ^ ^ not neglected literature. Tie 
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ehi^'f piititir n’ligious ob'crvanwi .w pn aching aiifl n'ading Uic 
ecripf im'"- Tlii*. latter, hiiown as Itaiia, w usually ntcompanird 
by a word for wowl tratwiatian inatlp by tlip rccifcr or on 
Assistant Kill’ll n’l'il'ilirtiis mas* form pari of the nrdinaiy 
CfR'inoiital of Upo atha tlajs and tuo'-l ndigioiis c-’fablisliinrnls 
IiAS'C a inoiii wlit'ri' (Iwv (lu' be lu'ld, but ofti'h monks arc 
insiUd to re* Ida in a village during Wo* (Jiilj to Oclobfr) and 
read Jlaua. and nftrn a layman performs a pinknma or act of 
niMit by riilcrbuning monks for kvcmI days and inviting Ins 
neipliboiirs to htsir (hem rpaile Tlio rrcitation of the .Tiitakas 
is parlif ukirlv popular but (lie •uttas of the Diglia Xikliya arc 
nl=o of(< n read On spriml opi’a’-ions «.oeh ns entry into a new 
lioiise, an cclip-'' or any inridi nl wbirli suggests that it might 
hf well to ward off the enmity of Mtpcnialiiral jiowers, it is 
UMial to nolle a eolletlion of !i\ls taken largely from the 
SuitaiiipMa and called Pint The word ajipear^ to be dcnvcd 
from the Pah p'lrilta, a d« fence, and though the Pah scriptuics 
do not «ane(ion (Ins me of (he Jlnddlia*s diseoiuves iJioy roun- 
lenaner the id<a (lint evil may be averted by the use of 
fonnulsj* 

/Mthough Sinhalese Buddlii>m has not diverged much from 
the Pall ‘cnptures m its main doctrines and di-eiplmr, yet it 
tolciatC' a snpcrstriictare of Indian beliefs and ceremonies 
whieh forbid iis to call it pnro t\cept In a restricted son'c At 
present there may be i-aid to be llm’C religions in Ceylon, local 
atiiinism, Hinduism and Hviddliism are nil inextricably inixca 
together By local animism I mean (he wordiip of native 
apirits who do not belong to tlia ordinary Hindu pantheon 
(hough (hoy may he identified with its meinhers The priests ot 
this worship are called Kapnrnlas and one of their pnncii»l 
ceremonies consists in dancing until they arc supposed to o 
possessed by a spirit— the devil dancing of Eiiroi>cam. Thougn 
tins religion is distinct from ordinary Hinduism, iti. deities ana 
ceremonies find parallels in the soulhcm Tamil country m 
Coylon it IS not merely a village superstition but possesses 


« Es wlIirAlSn.Vivis.,Ux(I».R Nit J 

mi>ml«.n of llir ooVr nisx pTnloa ll«ros’>ln« nsunil ml onni ami i 

JaUta 150 U.e IVxaorl. crap. , .tanfir It? Jim 
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temples of considerable size\ for instance at Badulla and near 
Batnapnra In t^e latter there is a Bnddhist shnne m the 
court yard, so that the Blessed One may countenance the 
rroiship, much as the Pitakas represent him as patromzmg and 
instructing the deities of ancient Ihlagadha, but the structure 
and observances of the temple itself are not Buddhist The chief 
Bpint worshipped at B>atnapura and in most of these temples is 
lUahSi Saman, the god of Adam’s Peak He is sometimes identi- 
fied with Lakshmana, the brother of BAma, and sometimes with 
Indra 

About a quarter of the population are Tamils professmg 
Hmdmsm Hmdu temples of the ordinary Dravidian type are 
especially frequent in the northern distncts, but they are found 
in most parts and at Kandy two may be seen close to the shnne 
of the Tooth®. Buddhists feel no scruple in frequenting them 
and the images of Hindu deities are habitually introduced mto 
Buddhist temples These often contain a hall, at the end of 
uhich are one or more sittmg figures of Ihe Buddha, on the 
right hand side a recumbent fig^ of him, but on Ihe left a 
row of four statues representing MahibrahmA, Vish^^u, KArtti- 
keya and AlahAsAman Of these Vishnu generally receives 
marked attention, shown by the number of prayers written on 
sfaps of paper which are attached to his hand Nor is this 
u orship found merely as a survival m the older temples The f our 
figures appear in the newest edifices ana the image of Vishpu 
never fails to attract votanes. Yet though a ngid Buddhist 
“ay regard such devotion as dangerous, it is not treasonable, for 
^snnu is regarded not as a competitor but as a very reverent 
aaimrer of the Buddha and anxious to befriend good Buddhists 
of pageantry which smee the days 

lusS “T outward sign of rehgion It may be 

Sort ^ “«i«ly an edifying method of venerating the 

With nmf ^ images and rehos are treated 

hard reverence or earned in solemn procession it is 

eeSnomaflf accustomed to the 

™ie This ornate ntuahsm is not authorized m any 

• Dovafe, Cqifcm ,l»j j„]y inift 
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known canonical text, but it la thoioughly Indian, Asoka 
lecotda in hia inscriptions the institution of religious processions 
and Hsuan Ghuang relates bow King Harsha organized a 
festival dunng which an image of the Buddha was earned on an 
elephant wlule the monarch and his ally the king of Assam, 
dressed as Indra and Brahma respectively, waited on it like 
servants^, Sucli festivities were congenial to the Smhalcse, as 
is attested by the long senes of descriptions which fill the 
Mahflvamsa down to the very last book, by what Fa-Hsien saw 
about 412 and by the Perahora festival celebrated to-day 


6 

The Buddhism of southern India resembled that of Ceylon 
in character .hough not in history It was introduced under 
the auspices of .^oka, who mentions in his insonptions the 
Colas, P&ndyas and Keralapntras* Hsuan Cliuang says that in 
the Malak'la countiy, somewhere near Madura or Tanjore, 
there was a stupa erected by Asoka’s orders and also a monastery 
founded by Mohmda It is posable that this apostle and others 
laboured less 1 1 Ceylon and more in south India than is generally 
supposed TL: pre-eminence and continuity of Sinhalese Bud- 
dhism are dve to the conservative temper of the natives who 
were relal v ly httlo moved by the winds of rehgion which 
blew strong on the mainland, beanng with them now Jainism, 
now the worship of Vishnu or Siva 

In the T.’iu.l country Buddhism of an Asokan type appears 
to have be i prevalent about the time of our era The poem 
Mammegak , which by general consent -was composed m an 
early centui j a D , is Buddhist but shows no leamnga to 
Mahayanism It speaks of Sivaism and many other systems® 
as flourishing, but contains no hint that Buddhism was perse- 
cuted But persecution or at least very unfavourable oondihons 
sot in Since at the time of Hsuan Chuang’s visit Buddhism 

» bimilarl; in a religions procossion deseribod in tho UohaMupsa (sen 62, 

nbout 1730 A D ) UioM noro “men in tho dress of BnihniSB " , , - 

» Book Edieta, ii nnd Am Thrao jnscriplions of Asoka bars been fouiio in 

Tho Mnnimognlci oien mentions six systoms of philosophy nhioli nre not ths 
ordinary Dnrinnns but LokSyatam, JBAoddbam, biiiikhynni, Nniyfijikam, VaiiosW 
knm, Mim&msokam 
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^ga in an advanced stage of decadence, it seems probable that 
the tnnmph of Sivaism began in the third or fourth century 
and that Buddhism offered shght resistance, Jainism being the 
only senous competitor for the first place But for a long while, 
perhaps even until the sixteenth century, monastenes were kept 
up in special centres, and one of these is of pecuhar importance, 
namely Kanclpuram or Conjeveram*. Hsuan Chuang found 
there 100 monastenes wiib more than 10,000 brethren, all 
Sthaviras, and mentions that it was the birthplace of Dharma- 
p&la*. We have some further information ^m the Talaing 
chronicles* which suggests the mterestmg hypothesis that the 
Buddhism of Burma was introduced or refreshed by mission- 
anes from southern India They ^ve a list of teachers who 
flourished in that country, mcludmg Kaccayana and the philoso- 
pher Anuruddha* Of Dharmapala they say that he hved at 
the monastery of Bhadratittha near Kancipura and wrote 
fourteen commentanes m Pah*. One was on the Visuddhi-magga 
of Buddhaghosa and it is probable that he lived shortly after 
that great wnter and like him studied in Ceylon 

I shall recur to this question of south Indian Buddhism m 
trcatmg of Burma, but the data now available are very meagre. 


»||! J Wrttera, rson Chvattg, a 228 The identification is not 

wthMt difficultira and it has been suggested that the town is leaDy Kegspatam. 

* See art by Khya Dands m BSE 

* ^ Forahhantmer, Jardmt Pnze Bang, 1885, pp 21 ff 
^ Author o! the AVhiihammalOia-iaitrphu 

Some ha\e been pobhshed by the P T Society 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

BUBMA 

1 

Umni:, recent times Burma remamed somewhat isolated and 
connected with foreign countnes by few ties The chronicles 
contain a record of long and generally peaceful intercourse with 
Ceylon, but this though important for religion and literature 
had httle pohtical effect The Chinese occasionally mvaded 
Upper Burma and demanded tribute but the mrasions were 
bnef and led to no permanent occupation On the west Arakon 
was worried by the Viceroys of the Mogul Emperors and on the 
east the Burmese frequently invaded Siam But otherwise 
from the beginnmg of authentic history until the British annex* 
ation Burma was left to itself and hod not, like so many Asiatic 
states, to submit to foreign conquest and the imposition of 
foreign institutions Yet let it not be supposed that its annals 
are peaceful and uneventful The land supphed its ovm comph- 
cations, for of the many races inhabitmg it, three, the Burmese, 
Talaings and Shans, had nval aspirations and founded dyn- 
asties Of these three races, the Burmese proper appear to have 
come from the north west, for a cham of tnbes speaking 
cognate languages is said to extend from Burma to Nepal 
The Mons or Talaings are alhed hnguistically to the Khmeis of 
Gamboja Tlieir country (sometimes called Bamafinadesa) was 
in Lower ’’urma and its principal cities were Pegu and Thaton 
The identity of the name Talamg with Telingana or Kahnga 
is not admitted by all scholars, but native tradition con- 
nects the foundation of the kingdom with the east coast of 
India and it seems certain that such a connection existed m 
historical times and kept alive Hmayamst Buddhism uhioh 
may have been ongmally introduced by this route 

The ^han States he m the cast of Burma on the borders of 
Yunnan and Laos Their t<'adition8 carry their foundation back 
to the fourth and fifth centuries b o l^ere is no confirmation 
of thiS, but bodies of Shans, a race allied to the Siamese, may 
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have migrated into this region at any date, perhaps bringing 
Buddhism with them or receiving it direct £iom China Recent 
tavest^ations have shown that there was also a fourth race, 
derignated as Pyus, who occupied territory between the Bur- 
i^and Talaings m the eleventh century. They will probably 
prove of considerable importance for philology and early history, 
perhaps even for the history of some phases of Burmese Bud- 
for the rehgious terms found m their inscriptions are 
Sanskrit rather than Pab and this suggests direct communica- 
tion with India. But imtil more information is available any 
discussion of this mteresting but mystenous people involves so 
many hypotheses &nd arguments of detail that it is impossible 
in a work like the present Prome was one of their principal 
cities, their name reappears m Fiao, the old Chmese derignahon 
of Burma, and perhaps also in Pagan, one form of which is 


Pug&ma\ 

Throughout, the historical penod the pie-emmence hoth in 
individual kmgs and dynastic strength rested with the Burmese 
but their cont^ts with the Shans and Talamgs form an intricate 
story which can be related here only m outline Though the 
three races are distmct and still preserve their languages, yet 
they conquered one another, lived in each other’s* capitals and 
shared the same ambitions so that in more recent centuries no 


great change occurred when new dynasties came to power or 
terntory was redistnhuted The long chronicle ol bloodstained 
but mefiectual quarrels is reheved by the exploits of three 
great kings, Anawrata, Bayin Naung and Alompra. 

Historically, Aiakan may he detached from the other 
piDvmces The inhabitants represent an early migration from 
Tkgaung and were not annexed by any kmgdom m Burma until 
1784a d. Tagaung,situated on the Upper Inawaddyin theEuby 
Mmes distnct, was the oldest capital of the Burmese and has a 
scanty history apparently going hack to the early centuries of 
our era Much the same may he said of the Talaing kingdom 
in Lower Burma The kings of Tagaung were succeeded by 
another dynasty connected with them which reigned at Promo. 

ti.° events, nor is the part uhioh 

the Pyus played m them cleat, but it is said that the Talaings 
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destroyed the kingdom of Prome m 742 a,d ^ According to 
tradition the centre of power moved about this time to Pagan^ 
on the bank of the Irrawaddy somewhat south of Monday. 
But the silence of early Chinese accounts’ as to Pagan, which , 
IS not mentioned before the Sung dynasty, makes it probable 
that later wnteis exaggerated its early importance and it is 
only when Anawrata, King of Pagan and the first great name 
in Burmese history, ascended the throne that the course of 
events becomes clear and coherent He conquered Thaton m 
1057 and transported many of the inhabitants to his own capital 
He also subdued the nearer Shan states and was master of 
nearly all Burma as we understand the term The chief work of 
his successors was to construct the multitude of pagodas which 
still ornament the site of Pagan, It would seem that the dynasty 
gradually degenerated and that the Shans and Talamgs ac- 
quired strength at its expense Its end came in 1298 and was 
hastened by the invasion of Khubilai Khan. There then arose 
two simultaneous Shan dynasties at Panya and Sagaing which 
lasted from 1298 till 1864 They were overthrown by Kmg 
Thadominpaya who is beheved to have been a Shan. He 
founded Ava which, whether it was held by Burmese or Shans, 
was regarded as the chief ci^ of Burma until 1762, although 
throughout this penod the kings of Pegu and other distnots 
were frequently mdependent During the fourteenth centniy 
another kmgdom grew up at Toungoo* n Lower Bnima Ite 
rulers were dnginally Shan governors sent from Ava but ulti- 
mately they claimed to bo descendants of the last king of Pagan 
and, m this oharaotor, Bureng or Bayin Naung (1661-1681), tiie 
second great ruler of Burma, conquered Prome, Pegu and Ava 
His iring ilnT" began to break np immediately after his deatii 
but his dynasty ruled in Ava until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

During this period Europeans first made their appearance 
and quarrels with Portuguese adventurers were added to native 


1 So C C town m the OozeOttr of Burma, vol i. p 202, but uccording to 
othon the BurmesB chranidea plaoa the eTant at tba beginning of the Cbnatun am 
Sometimes called New Pagan to dieUnguish it from Old Pagan which wee a 
name of Taeaung Aleo called Pagan or Pugama and m Pah Anmaddmapura 
» See the travola of Kia Xan dcKnbed by Pelliot m B B F BO 1004, pp 131- 

414 
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j,^ «tiB;nTig The Shans and Takings became turbulent and' after 
a tamultnous interval the third great national hero, Alaimg- 
paya or Alompra, came to the front In the short space of eight 
years (1752-1760), he gained possession of Ava, made the Bur- 
mese masters of both the northern and southern provinces, 
founded Bangoon and invaded both Manipur and Siam While 
on the latter expedition he died Some of his successors held 
their court at Ava but Bodaivpaya built a new capital at 
Amarapura (1783) and Mmdon Mm another at Mandalay (1857), 
The dynasty came to an end m 1886 when King Thibaw was 
deposed by the Ckivemment of India and his dominions an- 
nexed 

2 

The early history of Buddhism in Burma is obscure, as in 
most other countnes, and different writers have maintamed 
that it was introduced from northern India, the east coast 
of India, Ceylon, China or Camboja^ All these views may 
be m a measure true, for there is reason to believe that it 
was not introduced at one epoch or from one source or in 
one form 

It IS not remarkable that Indian influence should be strong 
among the Burmese. The wonder rather is that they have pre- 
served such strong individuahty m art, institutions and every- 
day life, that no one can pass from India mto Burma without 
feehng that he has entered a rew countiy. This is because the 
mountains which separate it from Eastern Bengal and run right 
down to the sea form a barrier still sufficient to prevent com- 

^ For the hiatoiy and present condition of Buddhism in Burma the following 
■say be consulted bendes other worivs referred to m the course of this chapter 
U Bode, Edtlton of (Ae Sdsanaiomso with Taloable dissertations, 1S97 This 
work IS a modem Burmese ecclesiastical history written m 1861 by Fafinisami 
U Bode, Tie Pah Literature of Burma, 1809 

The Gandfaavamaa- containing accounts of many Pali works written m Bumls. 
™tcd by Mmajcfi in Jour Pali Text Soe for 1886, pp 54fE. and indexed by 
M Bode, itiif 1890, 53 ff 

Bigandet, Fie ou Ligade dt Qaafama, 1878. 

Yoe, The Barman, hie life and nolione 
3 Q Scott, Burma, a handbook of praelieal information, 1906 
Aporis of lAe Superinteniienf, Archaeological Sun eg, Burma, lDlG-1920 
Uu. ri””® (especiallj by Duroiscltc, Taw-Sem-Ko and E. C Temple) in 

™ Indian Aniijuarg, Buddhism, and Bulletin de VSeoU Franfaiee de VExltbae 
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munication by nul But from tJio earliest times Indian muni' 
grants and Indian ideas bavo been able to find their way both 
by land and sea According to the Burmese chronicles Tagaung 
was founded by the Hindu pnnce Abhirfija in the lunth century 
B c and the kingdom .of Arakan claims as its first ruler an 
ancient prince of Benares. Tlie legends have not much more 
historical value than the Knhattnya genealogies which Brah' 
mans have invented for the kings of Mampur, but they show 
that the Burmese knew of India and wished to connect tiiem- 
selves with it. This spint led not only to the mvention of legends 
but to the apphcation of Indian names to Burmese localities. 
For instance Aparantaka, which really designates a distnot of 
western India, is identified by native scholars with Upper 
Burma^ The two merchants Tapussa and Bhalhka who worn 
the first to salute the Buddha after his enhghtenment ore said 
to have come from Ukkala This is usually identified with 
Orissa but Burmese tradition locates it m Burma A system of 


mythical geography has thus arisen. 

The Buddha himself is supposed to have visited Burma, as 
well as Ceylon, in his hfetime* and even to have imparted some 
of his power to the celebrated imago which is now in the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay Another resemblance to the Sinhalese 
story IS the evongehzation oi lower Burma by Asoka’s mission- 
anes The Dlpavomsa states® that Sona and Uttara were de- 
spatched to Suvarnabhilmi This is identified with Kamofina- 
desa or the distnot of Thaton, which appears to be a corruption 
of Saddhammapura® and the tradition is accepted in Burma 
The scepticism with which modern scholars have received it is 
perhaps unmented, but the preachmg of these missionaries, if 
it ever took place, cannot at present bo connected with other 
historical events Nevertheless the statement of the DIpavamsa 


IS sigiuficant The work was composed in the fourth century 
ad and taken from older\!hronicles It may therefore be con- 
» So too Promo M colled firlksliotni and tho namo Irrovoddy ropnaenta Iriiolt 
(tho modem Bay) Hie oneicnl town of SrilvBett or SSvntthi n aaid to roappaar m 

tlio threo forma Tliarnnoddy, lliorowow ondThnwutti m a. 

« Sco /iidiaa Antijuari/, 1803, p 0, -md Forthhammor on tho Mahamuni Pagoo* 
in Barmeia Archueolopieal Jhjnrl (’ 1800) . 

• Dipa\ VIII 1?, and in a man omlibllubad form in Mahavaniaa xil. «*-*<* 
Soo alao llio Kniynni Inaenpliona m Indian Ant 1803, p 10 

* TIiroiiKh the form Salon reprcainling Saddlian Early European tnwcliera 
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duded that ih the early centuries of our era lover Burma had 
the reputation of being a Buddhist cqii^try^^t'Tilso appears 
certain that m the eleventh century, %hen the Talaings were 
conquered by Anawrata, Buddhist monks and copies of the 
Tipitaka were found there. But we know httle about the 
counfey in the preceding centimes. The Kalyani inscnption says 
that before Anawrata’s conquest it was divided and decadent 
sad during this period there is no proof of intercourse with 
Ceylon but also no disproof One resrdt of Anawrata’s conquest 
of Thaton was that he exchanged rehgious embassies with the 
king of Ceylon, and it is natural to suppose that the two mon* 
archs were moved to this step by traditions of previous com- 
munications. Intercourse with the east coast of India may be 
assumed as natural, and is confirmed by the presence of Sanskrit 
words m old Talamg and the information about southern India 
in Talamg records, m which the ciiy of Conjevaram, the great 
commentator BharmapfLla and other men of leammg are often 
mentioned. Analogies have also been traced between the archi- 
tecture of Fagan and southern Lidia®. It will be seen that such 
commumcation by sea may have brought not only Hmayanist 
Buddhism but also Mahayanist and Tantrio Buddhism as well 
as Brahmanism from Bengal and Orissa, so that it is not sur- 
prismgif all these influences can be detected in the ancient build- 
ings and soulptures of the country*. Still the most important 
evidence as to the character of early Burmese Buddhism is 
Hmayanist and furnished by insoriptions on thm golden 

fo«n.d near the ancient site of Frome and detaphered 
by Fmot*. They consist of Hinayamst rehgious formiils' the 
^angmge is Fah: ihe alphabet is of a south Indian type and 
B said to resemble closoly that used in the insoriptibns of the 
Aauamba dynasty which ruled m Kanara from the third to the 


»nel Ap»»i»t»ka and Tow to ifluch Aaoka also sent mission- 

PP' 28-27 He also says that 

, F fiarJUB jlrcJaeol Bepirt, 1017, p 20 
PP °° °£ Bimaaaadesa." Ind Anlio 1803. 

£“reaounshcd.f^t ^ Mabayanism and Tantnsm may 

Wpwduccd in ii, few Hmdu iiguna 
« r , *“ Mlielo prove veiy muqb - - . 

''4 1012, n PP 12H30 
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Bixth century It is to the latter part of this period that the 
inscriptions arc to bo nttiibutcd They show that a form of tlie 
Hinayana, comparable, so far os the brief documents permit 
us to judge, witli the church of Ceylon, was then knon n in lower 
Burma and was probably the state church The character of 
the writing, taken together with the knowledge of southern 
India shown by the Talaing chronicles and the opinion of the 
Dipavamaa that Burma was a Buddhist country, is good 
CTidonce that lower Burma bad accepted Hinayamsm before 
the sixth century and had intercourse with southern India 
More than that it would perhaps be rash to say 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghosa was a natism of 
Thaton and icturnod thither from Ceylon merits more attention 
than it has received It can be easily explained away as patnotio 
fancy, On the other hand, if Buddli.ghosa’s object was to 
invigorate Hmayamsm m India, the risult of his really stu- 
pendous labours was singularly small, /or in India Ins name is 
cormcoted with no religious movement But if we suppose that 
ho went to Ceylon by way of the holy places m Magadha and 
returned from the Coromandel Coast to Bmma where Hina- 
yanism afterwards nourished, we have at least a coherent nar- 
raUve^ 

It IS noticeable that Taraufttha states^ that in tho Kola 
ooiintnes, among which he expressly mentions Pnkliam (Pagan) 
and Hamsavafi (Pegu), Hmayamsm was preached from the 
days of Asoka onwards, but that the Mahayana was not known 
until tho pupils of Vosubandhu mtroduced it 

Tho presence of Hinayamsm m Lower Burma naturally did 
not prevent the arrival of Mabajanism It has not left many 
certain traces but Atiia (c 1000), a great Bguro in the history 
of Tibetan Buddhism, is reported to have studied both in 
Magadha and in Suvarnadvipa by which Tiiaton must be 
meant He would hardly have done this, bad the clergy of 
Thaton been unfriendly to Tantnc learning This mcdiieval 
Buddhism was also, os in other countnes, mixed with Hinduism 

> It u remorliablo that Buddhaghosa commenting on Ang Nik 1 14 6 (quoted 
hy Fotchhamver) dcsonlMa tiw oicrchmCs of Ukkala as iiiliabiting: AaitaA^ana jo 
the region of IIoipBavAlf or Pegu Thn idenlificBtion of UkkaH ttiih Burnteso 
iemlory is a inntake but accepted in Bunaa and it i« more likely that a Biiraicso 
would lia\e mode it tlian a Hindu 

* Chap xxxiz 
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bat whereas in Camhoja and Champa l^ivaism, especially the 
worship of the Iingam, was long the official and popular cult 
and penetrated to Siam, few Sivaite emblems but numerous 
statues of Vish^uite deiMes have hitherto been discovered in 
Bnnha. 

The above refers chiefly to Lower Burma. The history of 
Burmese Buddhism becomes dearer in the eleventh century but 
before passing to this new penod we must enquire what was 
the rehgious condihon of Upper Burma m the centuries pre- 
ceding it. It 18 dear that any variety of Buddhism or Brah- 
manism may have entered this region from India by land at 
any epoch According to both Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching 
Buddhism flourished in Samatata and the latter mentions 
images of Avalokita and the readmg of the Prajn&-pgramitfl. 
The precise position of Samatata has not been fixed but in any 
case it was in the east of Bengal and not far from the modem 
Burmese frontier. The existence of early Sanskrit inscriptions 
at Taungu and elsewhere has been recorded but not with as 
much detail as could be wished*- Biguies of Bodhisattvas and 
Indian deities are reported fyom Prome*, and in the Lower 
Chindwm distnot are rock-cut temples resembling the caves of 
Barabar m Bengal Inscriptions also show that at Prome there 
were lungs, perhaps in the seventh century, who used the Pyu 
language but bore Sanskrit titles Accordmg to Burmese tradi- 
tion the Buddha himself visited the site of Pagan and prophesied 
that a king called Sammufaraya would found a city there and 
establish the faith This prediction is said to have been 
in 108 A.D but the notices quoted from the Burmese chronicles 
are concerned less with *he progress of true religion than with 
the prevalence of heretics known as Ans*. It has been conjec- 
tured that this name is a corruption of Arya but it appears that 
the correct orthography is aran representing an onginal oroi^ 
that is forest pnests It is hard to say whether they were 
degraded Buddhists or an indigenous priesthood who in some 


^ ^ especially Finot in J A 1012, n p 123, and Hnbet in B BJ £ o. 1009 
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vrays jmitaled what they know of Brahmanio and Buddhist 
institutions They wore blaek robes, let their hair grow, wor- 
shipped serpents, hung up in their temples the heads of animals 
that had been sacrificed, and once a year they assisted the Ifmg 
to immolate a victim to Uio Nats on a mountain top. They 
claimed poucr to expiate all sins, even pamcide. They hved in 
convents (which is their only real resemblance to Buddhist 
monks) but were not celibate* AnawTata is said to have sup- 
pressed the Aris but he certainly did not extirpate them for an 
inscription dated 1468 records tiicir existence in the Myingyan 
'distnot Also in a village near Pagan are preserved Tantne 
frescoes representing Bodhisattvos with their Saktis In one 
temple IS an inscription dated 1248 and requiring the people to 
supply the priests morning and cvemng with nee, beef, betel, 
and a jar of spirits^ It is not clear whether these pnests were 
Ans or not, but they evidently professed an extreme form of 
Buddhist Saktism 

Chinese influences m Upper Burma must also be taken into 
account Burmese kings were perhaps among the many 
potentates w ho sent religious embassies to the Emperor Wu-ti 
about 525 a d and the T'ang’ annals show an acquaintance with 
Burma They describe the inhabitants os devout Buddhists, 
reluctant to take life or even to wear silk, since its manufacture 
involves the death of the silk worms. There ^veio a hundred 
monasteries into which the youtli entered at the age of seven, 
leaving at the ago of twenty, if they did not mtend to become 
monks The Chinese ivntcr docs not seem to have regarded the 
religion of Burma os differing materially from Buddhism as he 
knew it and some similarities m ecclesiastical ternunology shown 
by Chinese and Burmese may indicate the presence of Chinese 

1 Tlie Ana ara {urtlior craditcd with ba>ing piactiacd n aort of jut pntna 
noelu Seo on this quoation the sfaapler on Cambqa and nUiiscd aimilar enstoma 
then 

> See Burma Arei Bep 1010, pp IS, 13 Tho> aecm to faa\o been simibt to 
tho Kilapatanadarinnn ol Ceylon The Pribodhnoandndaya (about HOC as) 
npreaenta Biiddhiat monta as drnntcn and licentious 

a Sou Parker, Burnia, ISIS Tlio annabat siya “Thon is a huge white elephant 
(or imago) 100 foot high Litigants bum incenso and kneel before it, lefleeling 
within tlicmaolica wliollior tliey ate right or wrong When then is any disaster 
or pltguo the king abo kiicila m front of it and bbmLS Iiimsclt" Tho Chinese 
eharaelcr means either imago or elephant, but entely the former must be the 
moening here 
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influence^ But this influence, though possibly strong between 
the sixth and tenth centuries a d , and again about the time of 
the Chinese invasion of 1284®, cannot be held to exclude Indian 
influence 

Thus when Anawrata came to the throne* several forms of 
rehgion probably co>eid8ted at Pagan, and probably most of 
them were corrupt, though it is a mistake to think of his 
dominions as barbarous. The reformation which followed is 
described by Burmese authors m considerable detail and as 
usual in such accounts is ascribed to the activity of one per- 
sonahty, the Thera Arahanta who came from Thaton and en- 
joyed Anawrata’s confidence. The story implies that there was 
a party in Pagan which knew that the prevalent creed was 
corrupt and also looked upon Thaton and Ceylon as religious 
centres. As Anawrata was a man of arms rather than a theo- 
logian, we may conjecture that his motive was to concentrate in 
his capital the flower of leammg as known in his time — a motive 
which has often ammated successful princes in Asia and led to 
the unceremonious seizure of living saints According to the 
story ha broke up the communities of Ans at the instigation of 
Arahanta and then sent a mission to Manohan, bng of Pegu 
asking for a copy of the Tipitaka and for rehes. He received a 
contemptuous reply intimating that he was not to be trusted 
with such sacred objects. Anawrata m indignation collected an 
an^, marched against the Takings and ended by carrying off 
to Pagan not only dephant loads of scriptures and lehos but 
^ ^ the Talamg monks and nobles with the kmg himself* 
Ihe Pitakas wore stored in a splendid pagoda and Anawrato 


Jiara f I « 1908, p 211 But I must confess tbut I 

” ^ ^ tuggested by him 

j Supmninitnl, Arch Svntu 

1«- A" >»»c„p;.on ut 
Sehas Bn™ art scooinpsmed by aonhs sent to 

"T- « 

“on, of Tbaton scorns to bo no, fixed by msenp- 

ForAni«m,^r^lV“ See Burma 

* It hiM w «|igiouB roComiB soo Bdnnoiamra, pp 17 fi and 67 fi 

depicted on tlio nriw .““"f °f ff*® '"wnptions explanatory of the scenes 
«>ns«md ,^ty ™ «>® «>Uu.oSf the 
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sent to Ooj’Ion^ tor others which vere compared with the 
copies obtained from Thaton in order to settle the text*. 

For 200 years, that is from about 1000 a. p. until the later 
decades of thc'tliirtccntii century. Pagan was a great centre at 
Buddhist culture not onl 3 ' for Burma but for the whole east, 
xenon ned abke for its architecture and its seholarship The 
former can still be studied in the magnificent pagodas which 
mark its site. Towaids the end of bis reign Anawrata made not 
very successful attempts to obtain rebes from China and Ceylon 
and commenced the construction of the Sbwe Zigon pagoda 
ITc died before it was completed but his sueccssors, who enjoyed 
fairly peaceful reigns, finished the uork and constructed about 
a thousand other buildings among which the most celebrated is 
the Aiiatida temple erected by ICing KyansitliS.^. 

Pah litci iturc In Burma begins with a little grammatical 
treatise known as KtiiikS. and composed m 10C4 ad by the 
monk Dhammascnapali who bred in the monastery atlachej 
to this temple A number of oflicr works followed Of these the 
most cclcbiatcd was the Saddanifi of Aggavamsa (11S4), a 
treatise on the language of the Tipitaka which became a classic 
not otilj' in Burma but m Ccj'lon A singular enthusiasm for 
bnguistic studies prevailed especially m the reign of Kj'ocva 
(c 1230). when even women arc said to have been distmguished 
for the skill and ardour which they displaj'cd in conquenng the 
dillicultics of Fall grammar Some ticatiscs on the Abbidham- 
ma were also produced 

Like Moliammcdanisni, Hinayanist Buddhism is too simple 
and definite to admit much variation in doctnne, but its clergy 
are prone to iiolciit disputes about apparently trivial questions 
In the iinrtccntii ccnluiy such disputes assumed grave propor- 
tions in Burma About 1175 A d a celebrated elder named 

> So the Safanatvmea, p Cl and p SO Ser aim Bode, J’alt Ltteralure of Burma, 
p IS But the Mahiianioa, u 4-7, «hilo nconbng the eammunicatioiia hetweco 
Vqaja Bahu and Aninidilha ( =Anaamta} icpnaenta Ce>lon aa aalang for mooLa 
from RomaSria, irhwh implica Unt Joirer Burma naa men then regarded as a 
Bnddliiat eountt} «ith a fine tradition 

* Tlie Burmeae canon odda four «orka to tbo Xhuddala Nitdyn, uamelri 
(a) Milmda Pnrilia, (6) Netti Fakonno, (c) SuttaaaAgalia, (if) I^itatcopadesa 

* TiAenpltona gne hia reign aa I0S4-111J ad Sea Barma Arch Stp 1916, 
p SA Among many other remarkable edificea may bo mentioned the Thnpinyn or 
Thabbannu (1100), the Gaudapabu (UOO) and tha Bodlii (e 1200) wbioh u a copy 
of Iho leraplo at Bodbgaya 
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tjttar&jiva accompanied by his pupil Chapata left for Ceylon 
They spent some years in study at the Mah&vih&ra and Chapata 
received ordination there He returned to Pagan with four other 
monks and maintained that vahd ordination could be conferred 
only through the monks of the MahSiiVihara, who alone had kept 
the succession unbroken He with his four companions, having 
received this ordination, claimed power to transmit it, but he 
declmed to recognize Burmese orders This pretension aroused 
a storm of opposition, especially from the Talaing monks. They 
maintained that Arahanta who had reformed Bud^sin under 
Anawrata was spiritually descended from the missionaries sent 
by Asoka, who were as well quahfied to administer ordmation 
as Mahinda But Chapata was not only a man of leammg and 
an author’^ but also a vigorous personahty and in favour at 
Court He had the best of the contest and succeeded in making 
the Talamg school appear as seceders from orthodoxy. There 
thus arose a distmction between the Sinhalese or later school 
and the old Burmese school, who regarded one another as 
schismatics A scandal was caused in the Sinhalese community 
by Eahula, the ablest of Chapata’s disciples, who fell in love 
with an actress and wished to become a layman His colleagues 
induced him to leave the country for decency’s sake and peace 
was restored but subsequently, after Chapata’s death, the re- 
maining three disciples^ fell out on questions of disoiphne rather 
than doctrine and founded three factions, which can hardly be 
called schools, although they refused to keep the Uposatha 
days together The light of religion shone brightest at Pagan 
early in the thirteenth century while tlicse three brethren were 
ahve and the Sasanavamsa states that at least three Arhats 
hved m the city But the power of Pagan collapsed, under 
attacks from both Chuiesc and Shans at the end of the century 


' The best known of hra worla oro the Sutta-niddcsa. on grammar and tho 
SankhepatannanS Tho latter u a commentary on the Abhidhammattha-sangaha, 
hut It u not certain if Chapala composed it or merely translated it from the 
Smhalese 

* Some authorities speak as if tho four disciples of Chapata had founded four 
■orts, but the reprobato KubiiK can hanlly have done this Tho uboao account is 
faken from the Kal} am inscription, Ini Ant 1803, pp 30, 31 H suas veiy dis- 
tmctly ‘‘There were in Pugaiiia (Pagan) 4 sects 1 llie succcsson of the pnests 
who mtroduecd the tehinon from SuUhammanagara. ii e Uio Mramma Sangha) 
2 Tho disciples of Siialimaliathcra 3 The disciples of TamalmdamnliSthcra 
* Tho disciples of Ananda Mahatliera " 
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and (he ]as( king hccarao a monk under (lie compulsion of Shan 
chiefs The deserted city appears to have los( its impor(ance as 
a religious centre, 'for (he ccclcsmstjcal chronicles shift the 
scene clscw here. 

The tuo Shan states which arose from the rum of Pagan, 
namely Panya (Vijayapura) and Sagaing (Jcyyapnra), encour- 
aged rchgiou and learning Their existence probably explains 
the claim made in Siamese inscriptions of about 1300 that the 
(crnlory of Siam extended to Ham&avati oi Pegu and this con- 
tact of Burma and Siam was of great importance for it must be 
the origin of Pah Buddhism m Siam which otherwise remams 
unexplained 

After the fall of the two Shan states in 1364, Ava (or Batna- 
pura) which was founded in the same year gradually became 
the religious centre of Upper Burma and remained so dunn(' 
several ccntuncs But it did not at first siipcrEcde older towns 
inasmuch as the loss of political independence did not always 
involve the destruction of monasteries Buddhism also flour- 
ished in Pegu and the Talaing country where the vicissitudes of 
tho northern kingdoms did not affect its fortunes 

Anawrata had transported the most eminent Thcras of 
Thaton to Pagan and tlie old Talaing school probably sufieted 
(emporanly Somewhat later we hear that tho Sinhalese school 
w'os introduced into these regions by S&nputta*, who hod been 
ordained at Fagan About tho same time two Tlieras of Marta 
ban, preceptors of tho Queen, visited Ceylon and on returning 
to their own land after being ordained at the Mah&rihfira con- 
sidered themselves supenor to other monks. But the old Bur- 
mese school continued to exist Not much literature was pro- 
duced in the south' Sflnputta w'os tho author of a Dhammathat 
or code, the first of a long senes of law books based upon Manu 
Somewhat later Mahayasa of Thaton (c 1370) wrote several 
grammatical works 

The most prosperous period for Buddhism in Pegu was the 
reign of Bliammaccti, also called BS.m&dhipati (1460-1491) 
He was not of the royal family, but a simple monk who helped 
a princess of Pegu to escape from the Burmese court whore she 
was detained In 1463 this princess became Queen of Pegu and 
Bhammacoti loft his monastery to become her prime minister, 

• Aho hnonn liy tho tiUo of DhnmnmvitnB* Ho nm otfivo in 1240 
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gon 4 n-l&v and ultimately her successor Bat though he had 
letuined to the -world his heart -was with the Church. Se was 
leuowhed lor his piety no less than for his magnificence and is 
^own to modem scholars as the author of the Kalyani inscrip- 
tionsS which assume the proportions of a treatise on ecdesi- 
astical laws and history Their chief purpose is to settle an 
intncate and highly technical question, namely the proper 
method of defini^ and consecrating a dmd This word, which 
means hteraUy boandary, Unifies a plot of ground within which 
Uposatha meetings, or^ations and other ceremonies can take 
place. The exptesdon occurs in the Vmaya Fitaka^ hut the 
area there contemplated seems to be an ecclesiastical district 
witisin which the Bhihkhus were obliged to meet for XTposatha. 
The modem attnd is much smaller^, but more important tince 
it is maintamed that vahd ordination can be conferred only 
within its limits To Dhammaceti the question seemed mo- 
mentous, for as he explains, there were in southern Burma six 
schools who would not meet for Uposatha These were, first the 
CambogV school (identical with the Arahanta school) who 
daimed spiritud descent from the missionaiiBs sent by Asoka 
to Su-raniabhfimi, and then five divisions of the Sinhalese 
aohool, namely the three founded by Cbapata’s disciples as 
already related and two more founded by the theras of Marta- 
ban. Dhammaceti accordingly sent a mission to Ceylon charged 
to obtam an authoritative ruling as to the proper method of 
consecrating a eimd and confemng orcfination. On their return 
a locahty known as the Kalyaniaim& was consecrated in the 
roanner presonbed by the WfehSvih&ia and during three years all 
ae Bhikkhus of Dhammaceti’s Mngdom were reordamed there. 
The total number reached 16,666, and the king boasts that he 
thus purified rehgion and made the school of the Mah&vi- 
M.ra the only sect, all other distmotions being obliterated. 


“ Zarngganaing, a aubutli o! Pegu The text, translation and nates 

^ P “) 103 01 120 feet in 

flirt tbo Camboia market and this derived its name from 
near jl, ^ Conbojan {probabi 7 moaning Shm) prisoners were confined 
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There can bo little doubt that m the fifteenth century 
Burmese Buddhism had assumed the form which it still has, 
but ■« ns this form due to indigenous tradition or to imitation of 
Ceylon^ Bivc penods merit attention (o) In the siAth century, 
and probably several ccnluncs corher, Hinnyanism uas knoirn 
in Loner Burma The inscriptions attesting its existence are 
UTittcn in Pah and in a south Indian alphabet (b) Anawrata 
(1010-1052) purified the Buddhism of Upper Burma mth the 
help of scriptures obtained from the Talaing country, which 
ucre compared mth other scnpturcs brought from Geylon. 
(c) About 1200 Gliapata and his pupils who had studied m 
Ccj'lon and received ordination there refused to recognize the 
Talaing monks and two hostile schools were founded, pre- 
dominant at first in Upper and Lower Burma respectively 
(<f) About 1250 the Sinhalese school, led by S&nputta and others, 
began to moke conquests in Loner Burma at the expense of the 
Talaing school (e) Tno centuries later, about 14G0, Dham- 
maccti of Pegu boasts that he has purified tchgion and mode 
the school of the MahS.vih&ra, that is the most orthodox form 
of the Sinhalese school, the only sect. 

In connection mth these data must be taken the important 
statement that the ccichratcd Tontnst AtKa studied in Loner 
Burma about 1000 A o Up to a certain point the conclusion 
seems clear Pall Hinayanism in Burma was old intercourse 
with southern India and Geylon tended to keep it pure, whereas 
innercourse with Bengal and Orissa, which must have been 
equally frequent, tended to import Mahayomsm In the time 
of Anawrata the religion of Upper Burma probably did 
not deserve the name of Buddhism Ho introduced in its 
place the Buddhism of Lower Burma, tempered by refer- 
ence to Geylon After 1200 if not earlier the idea prevailed 
that the Mah&vih&ra was the standard of orthodoxy and 
that the Talaing church (nhich probably retained some 
Mahayamst features) fell below it In the fifteenth century 
this view was universally accepted, the opposition and indeed 
the sepaorato existence of the Talaing church having come 
to an end 

But it still remains unoertaiVT whether the earliest Burmese 
B'uddhism came direct from Magadha or from tlio south The 
story of Asoka’s missionaries cannot ho summarily rejected 
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tut it also cannot be accepted without hcsitetion^ It is the 
Sylon chronicle which knows of them and communication 
^ween Burma and southern India was old and persistent. It 
mav have existed even before tLe Christian era 

After the fall of Pagan. Upper Burma, of which ^ imust 
now speak, passed through troubled famra and we htfle of 
lehgion or hterature Though Ava was founded m 1364 it 
not become an mteUectual centre for another century. But the 
reign of Narapati (1442-1468) was omamentedhy several writers 
of eminence among whom may he mentioned the monk poet 
Silavamsa and Anyavamsa> an exponent of the Ahludhamma 
They are noticeable as being the first wnters to puhhsh religious 
works, either ongmal or translated, in the vernacular and this 
practice steadily moreased In thb early part of the sixteenth 
century* occurred the only persecution of Buddhism known m 
Burma ThohanbwS,, a Shan who had become king of Ava, 
endeavoured to exterminate the order by dehberate massacre 
and dehvered temples, monastenes and hbranes to the flames 
The persecution did not last long nor extend to other districts 
but it created great mdignation among the Burmese and was 
perhaps one of the reasons why the Shan dynasty of Ava was 


overthrown m 1555. 

Baym (or Bureng] Naung stands out as one of the greatest 
personakties m Burmese history As a Buddhist he was zealous 
even to intolerance, since he forced the Shans and Moslims of 
the northern districts, and indeed all his subjects, to make a 
formal profession of Buddhism. He also, as rdated elsewhere, 
made not very successful attempts to obtam the tooth relic 
from Ceylon. But it is probable that his active patronage of 
the faith, as shown m the constrnction and endowment of 
rehgious buildings, was exercised chiefly in Pegu and this must 
be the reason why the S8sanavamsa (which is interested chiefly 
m Upper Burma) says httle about bun. 

His successors showed little political capacity but encour- 
aged tehgion and hterature The study of the Abhidhamma was 


^ In {avour o{ it, it niii; be said that the Blpavanua and the earlier traditione 
on nhich the Dipa\aipsa la based are ancient and impartial witneascR agamat it, 
that Aaofca'a attonlion scema to hare been directed neatwerda, not ton aids Bengal 
and Bu-ma, end tliat no \cr/ earl} ptool of tboxxiilcnco of Buddhism in Burma 
has been found 

* ApparonUj about 1525-1G30 
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specially floiirisliini' in the ^i^tricts of Ava and Sagaing from 
about IGOO to 1650 and found many illustnous exponents. 
Besides works in Pali, the wntcra of tins time produced numer* 
ous Burmese translations and paraphrases of Abhidhamma 
works, as well as edifying stones 

Tn the latter part of the seventeenth century Burma was in 
a disturbed condition and the Sdsanavamsa says that rehgicm 
was dimmed as the moon by douds A national and religious 
revival came with the victones of Alompra (1762 onwards), but 
the eighteenth century also witnessed the nse of a ennous and 
not very edifying controversy which divided the jSangha for 
about a hundrod years and spread to Ceylon^ It concerned the 
manner m which the upper robe of a monk, consisting of a long 
piece of cloth, should be worn. The old practice m Burma was 
to wrap this cloth round the lower body from the loins to the 
ankles, and draw the end &am the back over the left shoulder 
and thence across the breast over the nght shoulder so that it 
finally hung loose behmd. But about 1698 began the custom 
of walkmg with the nght shoulder bare, that is to say letting 
the end of the robe fall down m front on the left side. The 
Sangha became divided mto two factions known as Ekaitmha 
(one-shouldered) and P&rujpana (fully clad) The bitterness of 
the> seemingly trivial controversy was increased by the fact 
that the Ekamsikas could produce httlescnptural warrant and 
appealed to late authonties or the practice m Ceylon, thus 
neglecting sound learning For the Vmaya frequency* prs- 
Bonbes that the robe is to be adjusted so as to fall over only cne 
shoulder as a mark of special respect, which impbes that it was 
usually worn over both shoulders La 1712 and agam about 
twenty years later arbitiators were appomted by the king to 
hear both sides, but they had not sufiQcient authonty or learning 

* See BSamavamia, pp 118 0 

* Eg Meb&Tagge, i 29, 2, iv 3, 3 EkaipeBm ottarieengem kentvS But 
both UTBOgemente of drepeiy (uv found in the oldest images of tbe Buddha end 
perhaps the Eknipsika fashion is ths oommonor See Gnmmidel, Buddhist Art lU 
Itidia, 1901, p 172 Though these images ere considsnbly later then the Uah&Tigge 
nntf ptovu nothing as to tbo angmal praeCios of tbo Sangba, jret tbby 

the Ehaquika fashion piuTOilad at a lolatirciy carfy penod It now prouaila in 
Siam ond i»rtly in Ceylon I Ching (ohap zi ) haa a diaeuosion on the way lolM 
wata voni m India (e 080 A n ] which is vary obsonn but soems to say that monks 
may keep their ahouhlon covered while in a monostoiy but should uncover one 
when they go out 
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to give a decided opimon. The stirring political events of 1740 and 
thefoUowing years naturally tiirewecdesiastioal quarrels into the 

but when the great Alompra had disposed of his enemies 
he appeared as a modem Asoka. The court religiously observed 
Uposatha days and the kmg was popularly beheved to be a 
Bodhisattva^. He was not however sound on the great question 
of eodesiastical dress His ohaplam, Atula, belonged to the 
Ekamsika party and the king, saymg that he wished to go mto 
the whole matter himself but had not for the moment leisure, 
provisionally ordered the Sangha to obey Atula’s rulmg. But 
some n^n-mpinna of the other side stood firm Alompra dealt 
lemently with them, but died during his Siamese campaign 
before he had time to unravel the mtnoaoies of the Vmaya. 

'The of Atula, who must have been an astute if not 

ianmA/i man, contmued after the king’s death and no measures 
wore taken against the Ekamsikas, altiiough Kmg Hsin-byu-shin 
(i763-1776) persecuted an heretical sect called Paramats®, BQs 
youthful successor, Sing-gu-sa, was induced to hold a public 
msputation. The Ekamsikas were defeated in this contest and 
a royal decree was issued making the P&rapana disdphne 
obhgatoiy. But the vexed question was not settled for it came 
up again m the long reign (1781-1819) of Bod6pay&. This king 
has won an evil reputation for crudity and insensate conceit®, 
but he was a man of vigour and kept together his great empire. 
Htg megalomania naturally detracted from the esteem won by 
his piety. Wm benefactions to religion were lavish, the shrines 
and monasteries which he built innumerable But he desired to 
brdld a pagoda larger than any m the world and during some 
twenty years wasted an incalculable amount of labour and 
money on this project, still commemorated by a gigantic but 
mifinished mass of brickwork now m ruins In order to supervise 
its erection he left his palace and lived at Mmgun, where he 

* Sfintnav. p 123 Sabtlo-Usnonna-rstth&TSBino ca* aysip ambakfiip t&]& 
todhuatto ti TobSnmsu In tba Fo U-Saung maenption, ^mpra'a aon. Ham- 
tnxliin aapatvicc ''Invirtuoofthiamrgood deed, maylliecomeaBuddliB, .. 
■n omDisciont ono " Indian Anligaarjf, 1833, pp 2 and 6 There la aometlung 
tiahiySniat in this aspiration C{ loo the uiscnptions of the Siamese King Sii- 
SfiijaTaipsa Rama mentioned below 

* They were Fontana alio objected to shnnea and images and ate said to be 
r^resented to daj bj the Saali sect 

* See TAe Burmae Umpire bj the Italian Father Sangermono, aba aent to 
norma m 1783 and Incd lliero about 20 jenn 
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conceived the idea that he was a Buddha, an idea which had 
not been entirely absent from the minds of Alompra and Hsm- 
byu-shin It is to the credit of the Thcras that, despite the 
danger of opposing an autocrat as cnicl as he was crazy, they 
refused to countenance these pretensions and the king returned 
to his palace as an ordinary monarch 

If he could not make himself a Buddha, he at least disposed 
of' the Ekamsika dispute, and was probably influenced m his 
views by ]^an&bhivamsa, a monk of the P^nipana school whom 
he made his chaplain, although Atula was still alive At first 
he named a commission of eiiqmry, the result of which was that 
the Ekamsikas admitted that their practice could not be 
justified from the scriptures but only by tradition A royal 
decree was issued enjommg the observance of the Pftrupana 
disoiphne, but two years later Atula addressed a letter to the 
king m which he maintained that the Ekamsika costume was 
approved in a work called Cfilaganthipada, composed by 
Moggal&na, the immediate disciple of the Buddha The king 
ordered rcprescntatii'cs of both parties to examine this conten- 
tion and the debate between them is dramatically described m 
the Sasanavamsa It was demonstrated that the text on which 
Atula rehed was composed m Ceylon by a them named Moggal&na 
who hved in the twelfth century and that it quoted mediieval 
Sinhalese commentanes After this exposure the Ekamsit-a party 
collapsed. The king commanded (1784) the P&rupana disciphne 
to be observed and at last the royal order received obedience. 
It will be observed that throughout this controversy both 
Bides appealed to the king, as if he had the nght to decide the 
point m dispute, bat that his dcmsion had no compelling power 
as long as it was not supported by evidence He could ensure 
toleration for views regarded fay many as hereticol, but was 
unable to force tlie views of one party on the other until the 
wiiming cause had pubhcly disproved the contentions of its 
opponents On the other hand the king had practical control 
of the hierarchy, for his chaplain was de facto head of the 
Church and the appointment was strictly personal It was not 
the practice for a king to take on his predecessor’s chaplain and 
the latter could not, like a Lamaist or Catholic fecelcsiastio, 
claim any permanent supernatural poivcis Bodopayfi. did some- 
thing towards organizing the hierarchy for he appointed four 
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elders of r^ute to be Sa.nghai&}as or, so to speak. Bishops, 
\vith four more as assistants and over them all his chaplain 
SSna as Archbishop ]S'ilna was a man of energy and hved in turn 
in various monasteries supemsing the disciphne and studies 
In spite of the extravagances of Boddpaya, the Church was 
flounshmg and respected in his reign The celebrated image 
called Mahimum w&s transferred from Arakan to bis capital 
together with a Sanskrit hbrary, and Burma sent to Ceylon not 
only the monks ^ho founded the Amarapura school but also 
numerous Pah texis This prosperity contmued m the reigns of 
Bagyidaw, Tbarrawadi and Fagah-nun, who were of httle per- 
sonal account The first ordered the compilation of the Yazawin, 
a chromcle which was not onginal but incorporated and super- 
seded other works of the same kind. In his reign arose a question 
as to the vahdity of grants of land, etc , for rehgious purposes. 
It was decided in the sense most favourable to the order, viz 
that such grants are perpetual and are not mvalidated by the 
lapse of lime About 184S there was a considerable output of 
vernacular hterature The Djgha, Samyutta and Anguttara 
NMyaa with their commentanes were translated into Burmese 
but no compositions in Pah are recorded 


From 1852 till 1877 Burma was ruled by Mmdon-min, who 
if not a national hero was at leMt a pious, peace-loving, capable 
kmg His chaplain, Panflaskmi, composed the Sisanavamsa, or 
eccleaastical history of Burma, and the Mng himself was am- 
bitious to figure as a great Buddhist monarch, though with more 
Mmty than Boddpa 3 ^, for his chief desire was to be known as 
the Convener of the Fifth Buddhist Council The body so siyled 
met from 1868 to 1871 and, like the ancient Sangjtis, proceeded 
to recite the Tipitaka m order to establish the correct lext. The 
msuit may still he seen at Mandalay m the collection of bmidmgs 
commonly known as the four hundred and fifty Pagodas a 
oenM Stupa surrounded by hundreds of smaU shrmes each 
shCltenng a perpendicular tablet on which a poftion of this 
ventabic bible in stone is inscribed Mmdon-min also corrected 
the growing laxity of the Bhikkhus, and the esteem m which 
“torch was held at this time is shown by the fact 
of Manfl ^“P^^tion to the Sangharaja 
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Mindon*niin was succeeded by Thibaw, who was deposed by 
the British. The Soiigharaja roiuntaincd his office until he died 
in 1895 An intcrregniim then occurred for the appointinent 
had always been made by tho king, not by the Songha But 
when Lord Cnrzon visited Buima in 1901 he mode arrangements 
foi the election by the monks thcmsidvca of a superior of tho 
whole order and G^unggwm Sayadaw was solemnly installed in 
this office by tho British authorities in 1903 with the title of 
Thathanabauig^ 


3 

We may now examine briefly some sides of popular lehgion' 
and institutions which are not Buddhist. It is an interesting 
fact that the Burmese law boohs or Bhammathats^, which are 
still accepted as regulating inheritance and other domcstio 
matters, are Indian m ongin and show no traces of Smbalese 
influence although smee 1750 there has been a decided tendency 
to bring them into connection with authorities accepted by 
Buddhism The earhest of these codes are those of Dham* 
mavilflsa (117d ad) and of Waguru, kmg of Martaban in 1280. 
They professedly base themselves on the anthonfy of Menu 
and, so far as purely legal topics are conoemed, correspond 
pretty closely with the rules of the M&nava-dharma^fistra But 
they omit all pcescnptions which mvolre Biahmamc rehgioiis 
observances such as penance and sacrifice Also the tbeoiy of 
pumsbment is different and inspired by the doctrine of Earma, 
namely, that every evil deed will bring its own retnbntioii 
Hence the Burmese codes ordam for every crime not penalties 
to be suffered by the cnminal but merely the p^ment of oom> 
pensation to the party aggneved, proportionate to the t..amage 
suffered^. It is probable that the law-books on which these 
codes were based were hiougbt from the east coast of India and 

^ Thathana tho Falx Soaona In BujmcBa proDunciation the s of Indjon woxda 
z^larly appoanaa til (ssS^roajroiid j naz Thus Thagra for Sabni, Yozamn lor 
Rfijavaipia 

a See £ Forahhaninier, Jardine Pnze Staay (on the aoiircea and doTolopniont 
of Burmese Xaw). 1685 J Jolly, **Bcclit und Sitto'* in tTrundnarder/nd Ar FAil 
I8D0, pp 41-44 M il Bodo, Aib JM of Burma, pp 83 ff Dhamniathal is the 
Burmese pronunciation of Dhamiuosattha, Sanskrit Dharmatfistra 

* Tills tlicory did not prci ont the kings of Burma and their subordinates from 
inflicting atrociously cruel puiiishniants 
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were of the same type as the code of NS.rada, which, though of 
unquestioned Brahmanio orthodoxy, is ahnost purely legal and 
has httle to say about religion A subsidiary literature embody- 
ing local decisions naturally grew up, and about 1640 was sum- 
marized byaBurmese nobleman called Eaing-zfL in theMahhrS,ja- 
dhammathat He received from the king the title of Manur&]a 
and the name of Manu became connected with his code, though 
it is really based on local custom It appears to have superseded 
older law-books until the reign of Alompra who remodelled the 
administration and caused several codes to be compiled^ Ihese 
also preserve the name of Manu, but he and Haing-zS, are 
treated as the same personage The rules of the older law-books 
are m the main retamed but are made to depend on Buddhist 
texts Later Dhammathats become more arid more decidedly 
Buddhist Thus the Mohavicchedani (1832) does not mention 
Manu but presents the substance of the Manu Dhammathats as 
the law preached by the Buddha. 

Direct Indian influence may be seen in another department 
not mumportant m an onental country The court astrologers, 
soothsayers and professors of kindred sciences were even in 
recent lames Brahmans, known as Foimii, and mostly from 
Mampur. An inscnption found at Pagan and dated 1442 men- 
tions the gift of 295 books^ to the Sangha among which several 
have Sansknt titles and about 1600 we hear of Pandits 
in the Vedasastras, meamng not Vedic leannng in the stnot 
sense but combmations of science and magic as 

medicine, astronomy, K&maSastras, etc. Hindu tradition was 
sufficiently strong at the Court to make the presence of experts 
m the Atharva Veda seem desirable and in the capital they wre 
m request for such services as -drawing up horosoopes® and 


100 ^^*^'“”““ a lat of 39 Dhammathata compacd between 1753 and 

• They ecem to ha\e moloded tanlnc woika of the type See 

fora 'eAka.^' ** ^ Pah 

V Hindaum way bo mentioned the daily waabine 

m holy water of the imago m the Aiakan temple at Mandalay Ponnerly court 

f^rf by rennas Md nith Indian rites On the otlier hand the Ramayana doea 
not aeem to hate the same mnuenee on art and litcrataro that it baa hod in Siam 

' 5!®"“ *P>cted See Btport. Supt 

Arclitaioij Siiitey, Banna, 1908, p 22 » j • 
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mvolung good luck at weddings whereas monks will not attend 
social gatherings 

More iinpoitant as a non-Biiddliist clement m Bnrincse 
religion is tlie worship of Nats* or spiijls of vaiious kinds Of 
the prevalence of such worship there is no doubt, but I cannot 
agree with the autlioiitics who say that it is tho piaotioal 
religion of tho Burmese, No passing touiist can fail to see that 
in tho hteral as well as figurative sense Burma takes its colour 
from Buddhism, from tho gilded and vormihon pagodas and 
the yellow robed priests It is impossible that so much money 
.should be given, so many lives dedicated to a rehgion which 
had not a real hold on the hearts of tho people Tho w’oislup of 
Nats, wide-spread though it bo, is humble in its outward signs 
and 13 a superstition rather than a creed On several occasions 
tho kings of Buima havo suppressed its manifestations when 
they became too conspicuous Thus Anawiata destroyed the 
Nat houses of Pagan and recent kings forbade the practice of 
firing guns at funerals to scare tho evil spirits 

Nats are of at least thico classes, or rathor have three 
origins Firstly they are nature spirits, similar to those revered 
in Cliina and Tibet They inhabit noticeable natural features of 
every kind, particulaily trees, rivers and mountains, they may 
be specially connected with villages, houses or individuals 
Though not essentially evil they aie touchy and vindictive, 
punishing neglect or discourtesy with misfortune and ill-ludc 
No explanation is offered as to tho origin of many Nats, but 
others, who may be regarded as forming the second catcgoiy, 
are ghosts or ancestral spints In northern Burma Chinese 
influence encouraged ancestor worehip, but apart from this 
there is a disposition (equally evident m India) to behove that 
violent and uncanny persons and those who meet wuth a tragic 
death become powerful ghosts reqiunng propitiation Thirdly, 
there are Nats who are at least in por^ identified with the Indian 
deities recognized by early Buddhism It would seem that tlio 
Thiity Seven Nats, described in a work caUed tho Mah&gitk 
McdSmgy&n, correspond to tho Thirty Three Gods of Buddhist 
mythology, but that tho number has been raised for unknown 


‘ See rspccinllv The Th\r(if hy Bv li C Teniploi 2000i and Buma 

by Sir J Q iSioll, 1000. jip 080 ft Tlio boat aufhontioa Boom agreed that Natia 
iiat the iSiitBknt Natha but nti mdigcnoue word of unknown dortvation. 
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reasons to 37^ They are spirits of deceased heroes, and there is 
nothing unhuddhist in this conception, for the Fitakas fre- 
quently represent deserving persons as being reborn in the 
Heaven of the Thirty Three. The chief is Thagya, the Sakra or 
Indra of Hindu mythology*, but the others aie heroes, connected 
with five cycles of legends based on a popular and often inac- 
curate version of Burmese lustor 3 f®. 

Besides Thagy& Nat we find other Indian figures such as 
Man Nat (Mara) and Byamma Nat (Brahma). In diagrams 
illustrating the Buddhist cosmology of the Burmans* a series of 
heavens is depicted, ascending from those of the Four Kings 
and Thirty Three Gods up to the Brahma worlds, and each m- 
habited by Nats accordmg to their degree Here the spints of 
Burma are marshalled and classified according to Buddlust 
system just as were the spints of India some centunes before. 
But neither in ancient India nor m modem Burma have the 
devas or Nats anything to do with the serious busmess of 
lehgion They have their place m temples as guardian genu and 
the whole band may be seen m a shrine adjoining the Shwe-zi- 
gon Pagoda at Pagan, but this mterferes no more with the 
supremacy of the Buddha than did the deputations of spints 
who according to the senptures waited on him 

4 

Buddhism is a real force m Burmese life and the pride of 
the Burmese people Every male Burman enters a monastery 
when he is about 15 for a short stay Devout parents send their 
sons for the four months of Was (or even for this season during 
three successive years), but by fiie majonty a penod of from 
one month to one week is considered sufficient To omit this 
stay in a monastery altogether would not be respectable it is 
in common esteem the oidy way to become a human being, for 
without it a boy is a mere animal The praises of the Buddha 

* Possibly in order to include four Icmale sjnnte* or possibly because it was fel 
that sandr) later heroes liad as strong a olnim to membership o£ tins dislmguished 
body as the original 33 

* It IS noliccablo that Thagya comes from the Sanshnt Sakra not Oio Pali 
Sakka Th=Sk s y=Sk r 

* See It C Temple, The Thviy Seven NaU, chaps x -mii , for these ejelea 

* /’ j It C Temple, f e p 30 
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and VOW'S to lead a good Lfe are commonly recited by tJie laity^ 
every morning and evening. It is the greatest ambition of 
most Burnians to build a pagoda and those who are able to do 
so (a large percentage of the population to judge from the 
number of buildings) are not only sure of their reward m 
another birth but even now enjoy lespeet and receive the title 
of pagoda-builder Another proof of devotion is the existence 
of thousands of monasteries* — perhaps on an average more than 
two for each large village and town — ^built and supported by 
voluntary contributions Thb provimon of food and domicile for 
' their numerous inmates is no small ohaige on the nation, but 
observers are agreed that it is cheerfully paid and that the 
monks are worthy of what they receive In energy and morabty 
they seem, as a class, supenor to their brethren m Ceylon and 
Siam, and their services to education and learning have been 
considerable. Every monastery is also a school, where instruc- 
tion IS given to both day boys and boarders The vast majority 
of Burmans enter such a school at the age of eight or nme and 
learn there reading, writing, and anthmetio They also receive 
religious instruction and moral trainmg They commit to 
memory vanous works m Fall and Burmese, and are taught the 
duties which they owe to themselves, society and the state 
Sir J G Scott, who is certainly not disposed to exaggerate the 
influence of Buddhism in Burma, says that “the education of 
the monasteries far suipasses the mstniction of the Anglo- 
vernacular schools fiom every pomt of view except that of 
immediate success m life and the obtaining of a post imder 
Government* ” The more studious monks are not merely 
schoolmasters but can point to a considerable body of literature 
which they have produced in the past and are still producing*. 
Indeed among the Hinayanist churches that of Burma has m 
recent centunes held the first place for leammg The age and 
contmuity of Sinhalese traditions have given the Sangba of 
Ceylon a correspondingly great prestige but it has more than 

* According (o Sir J 6 Scott much more commonly than prayers among 
Chnatinne Burma, p 300 

* 15,371 according to the eoneus of 1891 The figurce in the laet oanaus arc not 
conveniently arranged for Vuddhiet atatutiee 

■ Hastinga* Entyd o/ flehgion and BOaa, art "Burma (Buddhism) " 

* See Bode, Pah Littrabire in Burma, pp 86 ff 
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once been recrnited from Burma and in btciary output it can 
hardly rival the Burmese clergy 

Though many disquisitions on the Vmaya have been pro- 
duced in Burma, and though the J&takas and portions of the 
Sutta Pitaka (especially those called Parittam) are known to 
everybody, yet the favourite study of theologians appears to 
be the Abhidhamma, concerning which a multitude of hand- 
books and commentaries have been wntten, but it is worth 
mentioning that the Abbidhammattha-saogaha, composed in 
Ceylon about the twelfth century A.n., is still the standard man- 
ual’- Yet it would be a mistake to think of the Burmese monks 
as absorbed m these recondite studies they have on the contrary 
produced a long series of works dealing with the practical 
thmgs of the world, such as chronicles, law-books, ethical and 
pohtical treatises, and even poetry, for Silavamsa and Rattha- 
p&la whose verses are still learned by the youth of Burma were 
both of them Bhikkhus The Sangha has always shown a laud- 
able reserve in mterfenng directly with pohtics, but in former 
times the king’s pnvate chaplam was a councillor of importance 
and occarionally matters involring both political and rehgious 
questions were submitted to a chapter of the order In all cases 
the influence of the monks in secular matters made for justice 
and peace- they sometimes interceded on behalf of the con- 
demned or represented that taxation was too heavy In 1886, 
when the Bntish annexed Burma, the Head of the Sangha fo]> 
bade monks to take part in the pohtical strife, a prohibition 
which was all the more remarkable because TCmg Thibaw had 
issued proclamations saying that the object of the invasion was 
to destroy Buddhism 

In essentials monastic life is much the same in Burma and 
^ylon but the Burmese standard is higher, and any monk 
mown to misconduct himself would be driven out by the laity. 
The monasteries are numerous but not large and much space 
IS wasted, for, though the exterior suggests that they are bmlt 
in several stories the interior usually is a single hall, although it 
fflay be divided by partitions To the eastern side is attached a 
Chapel contauung images of Gotama before which daily devotions 


Aung”" ?s" Wli.TlM'’ H S 2 

« n , ® ^ mentjona that night lectures on the Abhi- 

in Burmese are given in monastorics 
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are performed. It is surmounted by a steeple culminating m 
a hh, a sort of baldachmo or sacred umbrella placed also on 
the top of dagobas, and made of open metal work hung with 
httle bells Monasteries are always built outside towns and, 
though many of them become subsequently enclosed by the 
growth of the larger cities, they retam spacious grounds m 
which there may be separate buildings, such as a hbrary, dor- 
mitories for pupils and a htdl for peiformmg the ordination 
semce. The average number of inmates is sue A laige estabhsh- 
ment may house a superior, four monks, some novices and 
besides them several lay scholars The grades are Sa^in or 
novice, Pyitslun or fully ordamed monk and P6ngy%, hterally 
great glozy, a monk of at least ten years* standing Bank de- 
pends on semonty — ^that is to say the greatest respect is shown 
to the monk who has observed his vows for the longest penod, 
but there are some simple hierarchical arrangements. At the 
head of each monastery is a Sayh or supenor, and all the 
monasteries of a large town or a country district are under the 
supervision of a Provincial called 6aing-Ok At the head of 
the whole church is the Thathanabamg, already mentioned 
All these higher ofScials must be Pongyis 

Although all monks must take part m the daily round to 
collect alms yet in most monastenes it is the custom (as m 
Ceylon and Siam) not to eat the food collected, or at least not 
aU of it, and though no sohd nourishment is taken after midday, 
three morning meals are allowed, namely, one taken very early, 
the next serv^ on the return from the begging round and a 
third about 11 30 Two or three services are mtoned before the 
image of the Buddha each day At the monung ceremony, 
which takes place about 6 30, all the inmates of the monastery 
prostrate themselves before the supenor and vow to obseive 
the precepts during the day At tho conclusion of the evening 
service a novice announces that a day has passed away and in 
a loud voice proclaims tho hour, the doy of the w’eek, tlie day 
of the month and the year The laity do not usually attend tlicso 
services, but near huge monastenes there are rest houses lor 
the entertainment of visitors and Uposatha days are often 
celebrated by a pious picnic A family or party of friends take 
a rest-house for a day, bring a goodly store of cheroots and betel 
nut, which arc not regarded as out of place during divine 
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semco^, and listen at their case to the exposition of the law 
dehvered by a yellow-robed monk. "When tiio congregation in- 
cludes women he holds a large fan-leaf palm before his face lest 
his eyes should behold vanity. A custom which might not be 
to the taste of western ecclesiastics is that the congregation ask 
questions and, if they do not understand, request the preacher 
to be clearer 

There is httle sectariamsm m Burma proper, but the Sawtis, 
an anti-dencal sect, are found m some numbers in the Shan 
States and similar commumties called Mon are still met with 
m Pegu and Tenassenm, though said to he disappeanng Both 
refuse to recognize the Sangha, monastenes or temples and per- 
form their devotions in the open fields Otherwise their mode 
of thought is Buddhist, for they hold that every man can work 
out his own salvation by conquermg Mfi.ra*, as the Buddha did, 
and they use the ordinary formulae of worship, except that 
they omit all expressions of reverence to the Sangha The ortho- 
dox Sangha is divided mto two schools known as Mah&gondi 
and Sulagandi The former are the moderate easy-going 
majority who mamtam a decent disciphne but undeniably 
deviate somewhat from the letter of the Vmaya The latter are 
a strict and somewhat mihtant Puritan minority who protest 
agamst such concessions to the fiesh. They insist for instance 
that a monk should eat out of his beggmg bowl exactly as it is 
at the end of the monung round and they forbid the use of silk 
robes, sunshades and sandals The Sfilagandi also beheve m free 
will and attach more value to the intention than the action m 
esUmating the value of good deeds, whereas the Afaha.g«r.i1i 
accept good actions without enquinng mto the motive and 
beheve that all deeds are the result of karma 


5 

In Burma all the higher branches of architecture are almost 
exclusively dedicated to religion Except the Palace at Manda- 
lay there is liardly a native buildmg of note which is not con- 
nected inth a shiine or monastery. Burmese architectural 

* But on «nc1i oceasioni tlio laity tisually fast after middai 
' Man 18 Uio Durmeso larm ol M&r« 
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forms allow most analogy to those of Nepal and perhaps' both 
preserve what was once the common style for wooden buildings 
in ancient India In recent centuries the Burmese have shown 
little uichnation to build anytliing that can be called a temple, 
that is a chamber containing images and tlie paraphemaba of 
worship The commonest form of religious edifice is the dagoba ^ 
or zedi^ images are placed m nicbes or shrines, which shelter 
them, but only rarely, as on the platform of the Shwe Dagon at 
Bangoon, assume the proportions of rooms This does not apply 
to the great temples of Pagan, built trom about 1050 to 1200, 
but that style was not contmued and except the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay has perhaps no modem representative. 
Details of these buildmgs may be found m the works of Forch- 
bammer, Feignsson, de BeybS and vanous archeological re- 
ports. Their construction is remarkably sobd They do not, like 
most large bmldings in India or Europe, contam halls of some 
size but are rather pyramids traversed by passages But this 
ounous disinclination to budd temples of the usual kmd is not 
duo to any disbko of images Bi no Buddhist country are they 
more common and their numbers are more noticeable because 
there is here no pantheon os in China and Tibet, but images of 
Gotama are moltiphed, merely m order to obtain merit Some 
shgbt variety m these figures is produced by the fact that the 
~’urmose venerate not only Gotama but the three Buddhas who 
preceded him®. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda is reputed to oontam 
rehes of all four, statues of them all stand m the beantifnl 
^na-ndn. Pagoda at Pagan and not infrequently they are repre- 
sented by four sitting figures facing the four quarters A giganlio 
group of this kmd composed of statues nearly 90 feet high 

» Among iho moat atriking ehanctonaties of the Nepnhse atyle ate huilduiga of 
many stone* each with a proieoting roof Mb e'camploa of smular biulinp from 
aneient India ha\o sumicd, perhaps because they wore made of wood, but re^ 
sentations of two atoned buddings have some down to us. for instance on tne 
Sohgaota copper plalo which dates probably from the time of Asoica (sm Buhlm, 
WZKM 189B. p 138J Soo also the figures ui Fouobor’s Atl Ot&o houidht^m 
Oandhera, on pp 121, 122 Tho monument* at MSmaHapuram known as E*^ 

fseoFetEusson,/mfiiiiioiidA'a*ten»Afrfdccni«,i p 172) appear to bo mpmawta. 

boos of many stoned Vihara* There are eevonU reforonoea to seven stoned budding* 
in the Jntakas 

• ^^al l y groups of fivo Buddhas, that ii. thceo four Buddhas ti^ther 
with MottoyyB,ato found BrnStportoJ the Sap! Arch 8«n>ey[Bumm)/matye» 
eiufnw Ufoich 31*1. 1210, p 10 
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stands in the ontsloita of Pegu, and in the same neighbourhood 
is a still larger recumbent figure 180 feet long It had been for- 
gotten since the capture of Pegu by the Burmans in 1757 and 
was rediscovered by the engineers surveying the route for the 
railway It hes almost m sight of the line and is suipiismg by 
its mere mze, as one comes upon it suddenly in the jungle. As 
a work of art it can hardly be praised It does not suggest the 
Buddha on his death bed, as is intended, but rather some huge 
spint of the jungle waking up and watching the railway with 
mdolent amusement. 

In Upper Burma there are not so many large images but as 
one approaches Mandalay the pagodas add more and more to 
the landscape Many are golden and the rest are mostly white 
and conspcuous They crown ihe hills and punctuate the wind- 
ings of Ihe valleys Perhaps Burmese art and nature are seen 
at their best near Sagamg on the bank of the Irrawaddy, a 
mighty flood of yellow water, sweeping down smooth and ste^y, 
but here and there showing whirlpools that look like molten 
metal. Prom the shore rise hills of moderate height studded 
with monasteries and shrmes. Plights of white steps lead to the 
prmcipal summits where golden spires gleam and eveiywhere 
are pagodas of all agra, shapes and sizes Like most Asiatics the 
Burmese rarely repair, but build new pagodas instead of reno- 
vating the old ones The instmct is not altogether unjust. A 
pagoda does not collapse hke a hollow building but understands 
the art of growing old Like a tree it may become cleft or over- 
grown with moss but it remains picturesque In the neighbour- 
hood of Sagamg there is a veritable forest of pagodas, humble 
seedlmgs built by widows’ mites, mature golden domes reared 
by devout prospenty and venerable rums decomposmg as all 
compound things must do 


The pagoda slaves are a curious institution connected with 
^ples Under the Burmese kings persona could be dedicated 
to pagodas and by this prooe^ not only became slaves for life 
themselves but mvolvedm the same servitude all their postenty 
none of whom could by any method become free They formed 
a low caste like the Indian Pariahs and though the Bntish 
tovemmOTt hM abohshed the legal status of slaveiy, the social 
stigma which dings to them is said to be undiminished 

Art and arohifecturo make the picture of Burma as it 




e 
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remains m menioiy and tlioy are the faithful reflection of the 
character and ways of its inhabitants, their cheerful but religious 
temper, their love of vhat is fanciful and graceful, their moder* 
ate aspirations towards what is aiduous and sublime The most 
striking feature of this architecture is its free use of gold and 
colour. In no country of the world is gilding and plating with 
gold so lavishly employed on the oxtenor of buildings The 
larger Pagodas such os the Shwe Dogon are ventahle pyramids 
of gold, and the roofs of the Arakan temple as they nse above 
Mandalay show tier upon tier of golden beams and plates The 
briUiancy is increased by the equally lavish use of vermihon, 
sometimes diversified by gloss mosaic I remember once m an 
East African jungle seeing a clump of flow’ers of such bnlhant 
red and yellow that for a moment I thought it was a fire 
Somewhat similar is the suipnso with which one first gazes on 
these edifices. I do not know whether the epithet flamboyant 
can be correctly apphed to them as architecture but both in 
colour and shape they imitate a pile of flame, for the outhnes 
of monasteries and shnnes arc fanciful in the extreme, gabled 
roofs with finials like tongues of fire and panels nch with 
carvings and fret-work The buildmgs of Hindus and Burmans 
are as different as their characters 'WTien a Hindu temple is 
imposing it IS usually because of its bulk and mystery, whereas 
these buildings ard hghthearted and fairy-like heaps of red and 
yellow frmt with twining leaves and tendrils that have grown 
by magic Ubr is there much resemb'ence to Japanese archi- 
tecture There also, lacquer and gold are employed to an unusual 
extent bi t the flourishes, horns and .finials which in Burma 
spnng fro n every comer and projeotion are wanting and both 
Japanese and Chmese artists are more spanng and reticent 
They distribute ornament so as to emphasize and lead up to 
the more important parts of their buildings, whereas the opei^ 
handed, splendour-loving Burman puts on every panel and 
pillar as much decoration as it will hold 

The result must be looked at as a whole and not too minutely 
The best work is the wood carving which has a freedom and 
boldness often missmg in the minuto and crowded designs of 
Indian art Still as a rule it is at tlio risk of broalimg tlio spell 
that you examine the details of Burmese ornamentation Better 
rest content with your first amazonicnt on beholding these 
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oarred and pinnacled piles of gold and vermilion, where the 
fantastic animals and plants seem about to break into life. 

The most celebrated shnne m Burma is the Shwc Dagon 
Pagoda which attracts pilgrims from all the Buddhist world. 
No descriptions of it gave me any idea of its real appearance 
nor can I hope that I shall be more successful in giving the 
reader my own impressions The pagoda itself is a gilt beU- 
shaped mass rather higher than the Dome of St Paul’s and 
termmatn^ m a spire It is set m the centre of a raised mound 
or platform, approached by lofty flights of steps The platform, 
which IS paved and.level, is of imposmg dimensions, some nme 
hundred feet long and seven hundred wide Bound the base of 
the central pagoda is a row of shnnes and another row runs 
round the edge of the platform so that one moves, as it were, m 
a street of these edifices, leading here and there mto side 
squares where are qmet retreats with palm trees and gigantic 
images But when after climbing the long staircase one first 
emerges on the platform one does not reahze the topography 
at once and seems to have entered suddenly mto Jerusalem the 
Golden. Bight and left are rows of goigeous, fantastic sanc- 
tuanes, all gold, vermihon and glass mosaic, and withm them 
sit marMo figures, bland, emgmabc personages who seem to 
mvite approach but ofier no explanation of the smgular scene 
or the part they play in it If analyzed m detail the artistic 
ments of these shnnes might be found small but the total 
impression is umque The Shwe Dagon has not the qualities 
which usually disfanguish great religious buildmgs It is not 
specially impressive by its majesty or holiness, it is certainly 
wantmg m order and arrangement. But on entering the plat- 
form one feels that one has suddenly passed from this life into 
another and different world. It is not perhaps a veiy elevated 
world; certainly not the final repose of the just or the steps of 
tte throne of God, but it is as if you were walMng in the bazaars 
r one of those Buddhist Paradises where the souls 

« the moderately pure find temporary icst from the whirl of 
wansmigration, where the very lotus floiTCrs are golden and the 
^aves of the trees are golden bells that tinkle m the perfumed 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SIAM* 

1 

Tbb Buddhism of Siam does not differ materially from that of 
Burma and Ceylon hut merits separate mention, smce it has 
features of its own due in some measure tq the fact that Siam 
18 still an mdependent hmgdom ruled by a monarch who is idso 
head of the Church. But whereas for the last few centunes this 
kingdom may be regarded as a pohtical and rehgious umt, its 
condition m earher times was different and Siamese histoiy 
tells us nothing of the mtroduction and first diffusion of Indian 
religions in the countries between India and China. 

1 Tlir pnneipal aonrcea for mfontiahon about Siamese Buddhism an Jmmti 
of Siam Soetely, 1804. and onwaida, 

L Foumenan, he Siam Anettn, 2 TOis ISBS and 1908 m Annala da Untie 
Ouanet Cited hen as Foometcau 

IdiBOon Favie H, Bitimm da loot, da Cambodge el da Stam, 1808 
Qenni, Bnconhu on Plohmy'e ffeognpliy of Fosters Ana, 1909 Cited hen ss 
Geruu, Pidlemy 

Genm, ChSIdliMttmangala or Tonntre Cerrnumy, 1883 
H Alabaster, 3Vts Wheel of Ihe Laa, 1871 
P A Thompson, Lolue Land, 1900 
W A Graham, Siam, 1918 

Petithugnemn, "Botes entiquu pour servir k rhistom du Siam,” BBPSO 
1916, Bo 3 

Chiedts, “Doonments ear la Bjoiostie de Suhbodajm,” ih 1017, Bo 2 
Hooh ounous information may he found lu the DirttJmyfor BangUA and Stam, 
a most interesbnf hook I hare only tbs issue for 1907 

I havo adopt^ tho conventional Foiopean spelling for such words ss may bo 
said to have one For other words I hare followed Fsllegouc'a dictiansiy (1896) 
for tendering the vowels and tones in Boman ohaxacton, but havo departed m 
some respects from his system of transliterating consonants na I thmk it unnecsssaiy 
and misleading to write j and z for Boniids which apparently corieepcmd to y and 
eh as pronounced in Bnglish 

Tho King of Siam faoa published a work on the spelling of Bis Mgiosty’s own 
language in Iiotm lottora w hich ought to be enthontabvo, but it came into my 
bands too late for me to modify tho orthograpliy lierc odiqitcd 

As Paltegoix’s spelling invuli cs tho use of a great many accents I have some 
times begun by using tbo stnelly correct orthography and afterwards a simpler but 
mlelligible form It should be noted that in this orthography " ’’ is not a colon 
but a sign that tlio >o»cl before it is icry short 
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The people commonly known as Siamese call themselves 
Thai which (in the form Tai) appeals to be the racial name of 
several tribes who can be traced to the southern provinces of 
China. They spread thence, in fanlike fashion, from Laos to 
Assam, and the middle section uliamately descended the Menam 
to the sea The Siamese claim to have assumed the name Thii 
(free) after Hiey threw o£E the yoke of the Cambojans, but this 
denvation is more acceptable to politics than to ethnology. 
The temtoiies which they inhabited were known as Siem, 
^hm or Sy&ma> which is commonly identified with the Sanskrit 
^l>ma, dark or brown^. But the names Shan and A-hom seem 
to be variants of the same word and Syama is possibly not its 
or^in but a learned and artificial distortion^. The Lao weis 
another division of the same race who occupied the country 
now called liaos before the TW had moved into Siam. This 
movement was gradual and until the begmning of the twdfth 
century they merely established small prindpahties, the princi- 
pal of which was L^phun^, on the western atm of the Mrirnng , 
They gradually penetrated into the kmgdoms of Svahkalok, 
Snkhothai* and Lavo (Lophbnri) which then were vassais of 
Camboja, and they were reinforced by another body of Tais 
which moved southwards early in the twelfth century. For 
some time the Camhojan Empire made a successful effort to 
control these immigrants fant in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century the Siamese definitely shook off its yoke mid founded 
an independent state with its capital at Sukhothai There was 
probably some connection between these events and the south- 
ern expeditions of Khuhilai Khan who in 1254 conqneredTalifn 
and set the Tai tribes in motion. 


The history of thdr rule in Siam may be briefly described as 
a suoowsion of three kingdoms with capitals at Sukhothai 
^thia and Bangkok respectively. Like the Bunnese, the 
BiMMse have annals or ohromoles They faU into two divisions. 

If auoription. of 1050 A o aod aecoidmg to 

. 1 ”“^ ‘ Seo Genni, PjS^70. 

a Ptolemy’* time°” Bangkok and then can hardly Bara been Tam there 

Slnrtly Sakhithni 
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the ohromcles^ of the northern kingdom in three volumes which 
go down to the foundation of Ayuthia and are admitted even 
by the Siamese to be mostly fabulous, and the later annals in 
40 volumes which were rearranged after the sack of Ayuthia in 
1767 but claim to begin with the foundation of the mty. Various 
opinions have been expressed as to their trustworthiness^, but 
itla allowe^ by all that they must be used with caution. Dfoie 
suthontatrre but not very early ate the inscriptions set up by 
various kings, of which a considerable number have been 
published and translated*. 

The early history of Sukhothal and its kings is not yet 
beyond dispute but a monarch called Bftmar&ja or Bfima 
KhomhSng played a considerable part in it His identity witii 
Fhaya B^mg, who is said to have founded the dynasty and 
city, has been both affirmed and denied. Sukhothai, at least as 
tiie designation of a kingdom, seems to be much ol^r than his 
reign* It was undoubtedty understood as the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit Sukhodaya, but like iSy&ma it may be an adaptation 
of some native word In an important inscription found at 
Sukhothai and now preserved at Bangkok*, which was probably 
composed about 1300 a s ., Bftma Khomheng gives an account ot 
fais kingdom. On the east it extended to the banks of the 
Mekhong and beyond it to Chav& (perhaps a name of Luang- 
Frabang) on the south to the sea, as far as Sri Dharmar&ja or 
Ligor on the west to Hamsavat! or Fegu This last statement 
IS important 'for it enables us to understand how at this penod, 
and no doubt considerably earlier, the Siamese were acquainted 
with Fah Buddhism. The king states that hitherto his people 
had no alphabet but that he mvented one* This script subse- 

> PhonguTs dui or Vaipmvfidft SaatorSiamewchrDnioIes.P.S/'irO 1914. 
No 3, ‘‘Recension psbs des annales d’Ajntlua,'’ sod t6ii 181^ pp 6-7, ' 

• N 7 Aymomer m J A 1803, p 188, and Oeimi u Journal e/ Sum Seeuly, 
to) li part 1. 1805 

■ See espeoially Foonieieaii and the pubboations of the Mission Fane sod 
BBFBO 

s Genni, PMemp, p 170 

• See Faumoieaa, i p 225 SEfSO 1010, in pp 8-13, and espeeisHy 
Bindley in J Siam Society, 1900, pp 1-OS 

• This alphabet eppoars to be borrowed from Cambojan but eomo of the 
letton particuhirly in their later shapes show the uiflucoco of the Mfln or Talaing 
script. The modern Cambojan alphabet, which is commonly used for occtosiastienl 
parpotea in Siam, is bltle more than an elsboiato form of Siamese 
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qtientiy developed into the modem Siamese wntmg which, 
it piesenis many diffionlties, is an ingemous attempt 
to express a language with tones in an alphabet. The vocabulaiy 
of is not homogeneous: it comprises (a) a fonndaUon of 

Thai, (6) a considerable admixture of Khmer words, (c) an 
element borrowed from Malay and other languages, (J) numer- 
ous ecdesiastioal and learned terms taken from Pali and San- 
skrit. There ate five tones which must be distin^ished, if either 
written or spoken speech is to be intelhgible. This is done partly 
by accents and partly by divi^ng the forty-four consonants 
(many of which are snp^fluous for other purposes) info three 
groups, the bi^, middle and deep. 

The king also speaks of leli^on. The court and the inhabi- 
tants of Sukhothai were devout Buddhists: they observed the 
season of Vassa and celebrated the festival of Eathina with 
ptocesaons, concerts and reading of the sonptures. ha the dty 
were to he seen statues of the Buddha and scenes carved in 
relief, as well as large monasteries. To the west of the city was 
the Forest Monaatmy, presented to a distinguiriied dder who 
came from £ri Dharmarhia and had studied the whole Tripitaka. 
The mention of this official and others suggests that there was a 
regular hierarchy and the king relates how he exhumed certain 
sacred relics and built a pagoda over them. Though there is no 
direot allusion to Brahmanism, stress is laid on the worship of 
spirits and devas on which the prosperity of the kingdom de- 
pends. 

The form of Buddhism described seems to have difieied 
little from the Hmayamsm found in Siam to-day. Whence did 
the Siamese obtain it! For some centnnes before they were 
known as a nation, they probably professed some form of 
Indian leh^on They came from the border lands, if not from 
the aotnal territory of China, and must have been aj- TiiijTited 
with Chinese Buddhism. Also Burmese influence probably 
leached Yunnan in the tig^th centnryi, hut it is not easy to 
wy what form of refigion it brought with it Still when the 
Thai entered what la now Siam, it is likely that their rehgion 
was some form of Buddhism. While they were subject to Cam- 
hoja they must have felt the influence of Sivaism and posaWy 


* Sto jB E.P E 0. WOi, p 101. 
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of MahayoniBt Soiuknt Buddhifim but no Veil Buddhism con 
have como from this quarter^ 

Southern Siam vas however to some extent affected by 
another wave of Buddhism Brom early times the eastern coast 
of India (and perhaps Ceylon) had intercouise not only with 
Burma but witli the Malay Fomnsula It is proved by insonp- 
tions that the region of Ligor, formerly hnown as Sri Bhar- 
morSja, was occupied by Hmdus (who were probably Buddhists) 
at least as early as the fourth century a.d,*, and Buddhist 
inscriptions have been found on the mainland opposite Penang. 
The Chinese annals allude to a change in the customs of Camboja 
and I-Ching says plainly that Buddhism once flourished there 
but was extemunated by a wicked king, which may mean that 
Hmayanist Buddhism had spread thither from Li^r but was 
suppressed by a dynasty of Sivaites He also says that at tiie 
end of the seventh century Hinayanism was prevalent m the' 
islands of the Southern Sea, An inscription of about the fonrih 
century found in Kedah and another of the seventh or eighth 
from Fhra Fathom both contain the formula Fe dkamd, etc. 
The latter inscnptioa and also one from Meigui ascnbed to the 
eleventh century seem to be in nuxed Sansknt and Pah The 
Sukhothai inscnption summarized above tells how a learned 
monk was brought thither from Ligor and clearly the Pali 
Buddhism of northern Siam may have followed the same route. 
But it probably had also another more important if not exolnsive 
source, namely Burma. After the re^gn of Anawrata Pah Bud- 
dhism was accepted m Burma and m what we now coll the 
Shan States as ^e robgion of civilized mankind and this oon- 
viobon found its way to the not very distant kmgdom of 
Sukhothai. Subsequently the Siamese recognized the seniorily 
and authority of the Sinhalese Church by inviting an instructor 
to come from Ceylon, but m earher tunes they can hardly have 
had direct ration with the islaad. 

> Bradley,./ Aom d'acidy, 181% p 1 % leems to tbink that Fall Buddbum may 
have come thence bat the objeetioii u that ire knov a good deal about the religion 
of Camboja and that tbere u no tnoe ot Fob Bnddbiem there untd it me imported 
from Siam Xhe fact that the Siemcee alphabet trae borrawed bom Camboja doe* 
not prove that religion me bonomd m the eame way The Meogol alphabet ean 
be traced to a Neetonon lource 

■ See for tbeao meotiptiona papen on tbe Holay Fomnnila and Siam fay Float 
and Lajonquihre in Bull dt fa Cboim ArikM it r/mfo Ciinr, 1800, 1810 and 181% 
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We have another piotnie of religious life in a Khmer inscxip- 
tion.^ of Lidaiya or Sri Siiryavamsa S&ma composed in 1361 ox 
a little later. This monardi, who is also known hy many lengthy 
titles, appears to have been a man of learmng who had studied 
the Ikpitaka, the Vedas, the Siistr&gama and DhaimaS&ya and 
erected unages of Mahelvara and Vishnn as w^ as of the 
Buddha. ]ja 1361 he sent a messenger to Ceylon charged with 
the task of brining hack a Mekopohtan or head of the Sangha 
learned in the Fitakaa. This ecdesiastio, who is known only hy 
his title, w{« duly sent and on arriving in Siam was received 
with the greatest honour and made a triumphal progress to 
Sukhothai Be is not represented as introducing a new religion: 
the impression left by the inscription is rather that tiie king 
and his people hemg already well-instmoted m Buddhism de* 
sired ampler edification from an authentio souice. The arrival 
of the San^iarftja coincided with the be^nning of Vassa and 
at the end of the sacred season the king dedicated a goMAw 
image of the Buddha, which stood in tiie midst of the dty, and 
then entered tiie order. In doing so he solemnly declared bis 
hope that the merit thus acquired might make him in future 
hres not an Emperor, an India or a Brahmft but a Buddha 
able to save mankind. He pursued his religious career with a 
gratifying accompaniment of miracles and many of the nohihiy 
and learned profesaons followed bs ejcample But after a 
while a deputation waited on his Majesty beggmg him to return 
to the husmess of his kingdom*. An edifying contest ensued. 
The monks besought him to stay as their preceptor and guide: 
tiie laity pointed out that government was at an end and 
claimed ^ attention. The matter was i^ened to theSangharaja 
who decided that the king ought to return to hia secular duties. 
He appears to have found littie difficulty in resuming lay hahite 
for he proceeded to chastise the people of Luang'Prabffiog 
Two other inseriptions*, apparently dating from this epoch, 


* EonmeioiMi, pp 187 ff ud Coedti 5o B B F.BO. M17, No 2 Bendes tlu 

‘ tnin.Iat.on. (2) a modem Siamese trajuIaUon. need 
SJ' Stott l>BtK%ctdycntKa»cd by Ooedbi and Pclithnguenm 

‘““hve » loand only m Schmitt’, voaion ot the 
ten tom The part at the .tone whero it ironM have ocuniccd is 

sseeroi,nieteau,ToJ n umcnplion. wood wand the account of the JStakas, 
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relate that a cutting of the Bo-tico was brought from Ceylon 
and Uiat certain relics (perhaps from Patna) were also 
with great solemnity To the same time ate referred a senes of 
engravings on stone (not reliefs) found m the Vat-si-jum at 
Sukhothai, They illustrate about 100 Jatakas, arranged for 
the most part aecording to the order followed m the Poll 
Canon 

The facts that King Sri Sfiiyavamsa sent to C^lon for his 
Metropohtan and that some of the inscriptions which extol his 
ments are m Pah* make it probable that the reUgion which he 
professed differed httle from the Pali Buddhism which flounshes 
in Siam to-day and this supposition is confirmed by the general 
tone of his inscriptions But still several phrases in them have 
a Mahayamst flavour He takes os his model the conduct of the 
Bodhisattvas, described as ten headed by Hettcyya, and his vow 
to become a Buddha and save all creatures is at least twice 
mentioned The Buddhas are said to be innumerable and the 
feet of Bhikkhus are called Buddha fect^ There is no difficulty 
in accounting for the presence of such ideas the only question 
is from what quarter this hlahayanist mfluence came The king 
is said to have been a student of Indian htcraturc his countiy, 
like Burma, was in touch mth China and his use of the Khmer 
language indicates contact with Camboja 

Another mscnption engraved by order of Dharm&sokar&ja* 
and apparently dating from the fourteenth century is remark- 
able for its olear statement of the doctrme (generally considered 
aa Mahayamst) that merit acquired by devotion to the Buddha 
can be transferred The lung states that a woman called Bun- 
rak has transferred all her ment to the Queen and that he him- 
self makes over all his ment to his teacher, to his relations and 
to all beings in unhappy states of existence 

At some time m this period the centre of the Thai empire 

» Foiiinereai], I pp 247.273 SSFBO 1817, No 2, p 20 

* Sno the texts mB S F S O le ITie BodbuattTJisBrodescnbcdasAnysinetto 
yfidinam dasoniuiin Uodhisxttfinam Tho vov to beeomo a Buddha should it soems 
ho placed in tlio mouth of tlie King, not of tho Hotropoliton os m Sohmitt’o tnns 
lotion 

> geo Foumoreau, pp 200 ft Dharmnsofcaif ja may perhaps bo tho samo as 
MaliSdliarninraja who rui'iicd 1388-1416 But tho word may abo bo a moio tills 
applied to all kinijg of this dynasty, so that this may be another insenptian of 
&rt Suryavaipsa Itriiiiu. 
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changed bu6 diveigent views have been held os to the date* 
and character of this event. It would .appear that in 1360 a 
Siamese subsequently luiown as King B4m&dhipati, a descen- 
dant of an ancient bne of Thai princes, founded Ayuthia as a 
livid to Suhhothai The site was not new, for it had long been 
known as Dv&ravaii and seems to be mentioned under that 
name by I-Ghing (c. 680), but a new city was apparently con- 
structed The evidence of inscriptions indicates that Snkhothai 
was not immediately subdued by the new kmgdom and did not 
cease to be a royal residence for some rime. But srill Ayuthia 
gradually became predominant and in the fifteenth century 
mented the title of capital of Siam. 

Its rise did not affect the esteem in which Buddhism was 
held, and it must have contamed many great rehgious monu- 
ments The jungles which now cover the site of the city sur- 
round the remnants of the Wat Somarokot, in which is a ggonrio 
bronze Buddlia facing with scornful calm the ruin which 
threatens him The Wat Chern, which hes at some distance, 
contains another ggantic image A curious insenprion^ en- 
graved on an, imago of Siva found at Sukhothai and dated 
1610 A.n asserts the identify of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
but the popular feehng was m favour of the former. At Ayuthia 
the temples appear to be exclusively Buddhist and at Lophbun 
ancient buddings ongmally oonstmoted for the Brahmanio cult 
have been adapted to Buddhist uses It was in 1602 that the 
mark known as the footprint of Buddha was discovered at the 
place now called Fhra-bat. 

Ayuthia was captured by the Burmese m 1568 and the king 
was earned mto captivity but the disaster was not permanent, 
for at the end of the centuiy the power of the Siamese reached its 
highest point and their foreign relations were extensive We hear 
that five hundred Japanese assisted ihem to repulse a Burmese 
atta^ and that there was a large Japanese colony in Ayuthia 
On tne other hand when Hideyoshi invaded Korea m 1692, the 
Siamese offered to assist the Chinese Europeans appeared fiiyf- 
m 1611 when the Portuguese took Malacca But on the whole 


“ Aymon'w. J A IW, pp 185 IF nniieii m 
“T* S«il?ournoi«aq,AMicnSiBm,p 242. in luiption of I«0 .i D 
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iho dealings of Siam with Europe wore peaceful and both 
traders and missionaries were welcomed Tho most singnlnr 
episode in this international intercourse was the career of the 
Greek adventurer Constantine Phaulcon wlio in tlio reign of 
King Narai was practically Foreign Mimster. In concert with 
tho French missionancs he arranged an exchange of embassies 
(1682 and 1685) between Niiroi and Louis XIV, tho latter 
faavmg been led to suppose that tho king and people of Siam 
were ready to embrace Christiamty But when tho French 
envoys broached tho subject of conversion, the king rephed 
tliat he saw no reason to change the religion nhich his conntiy' 
men hod professed for two thousand 3 *car 8 , a chronological 
statement which it might be hard to substantiate Still, great 
facihtics were given to missionancs and further negotiations 
ensued, m the course of which the French received almost a 
monopoly of foreign trodo and the right to maintain garrisons 
Blit tho death of Narai w'as folloivcd by a reaction. Phaulcon 
died in prison and tho French garrisons were expelled. Bud* 
dhism probably' flourished at this period for tho Mah&vamsa 
tells us that the king of Ccj'Ion sent to Aynthia for monks in 
1750 because religion there was pure and undefiled. 

Ayuthia continued to be tho capital until 1767 when it was 
laid in ruins by the Burmese who, though Buddhists, did not 
scruple to destroy or deface the temples and statues with which 
t was ornamented Bui, tho collapse of the Siamese was only 
local and temporary A leader of Chinese ongm named Phaya 
TSk Sm ralhed their forces, cleared the Burmese out of &e 
country and made Bangkok, officially described as the Capital 
of the Angels, tho seat of Government But be was deposedin 
1782 and one of the reasons for his fail seems to have been a 
too zealous reformation of Buddhism In the troublous times 
following the collapse of Ayuthia tho Choreh hod become dis- 
organized and corrupt, but even those who desired improvement 
' would not assent to tho powers which tho king claimed over 
monks A new dynasty (of wliich the sixth monarch is now on 
the throne) was founded in 1782 by Chao Phaya Ghakkri One 
of his first acts was to convoke a council for the revision of the 
Tipitaka and to build a special hall in which the text thus 
agreed on was preserved His successor Phra Buddha Lot I* 
is considered the best poet Uiat Siam has produced and it is 
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probably tbe onfy Qountiy in tlie world where this distinction 
has fallen to the lot of a sovereign. The poet Hng had two sons, 
Fhra Nang IQao, who ascended the throne after his death, and 
tfongkut, who dunx^ his brother’s reign remained in a monas- 
tery stnctly observing the duties of a monk. He then became 
king and durmg his reign (1851-1868) Siam “may be said to 
have passed from the middle ages to modem timesV’ It is a 
tnbute to the excellence of Buddhist discipline that a prince 
who spent twenty-six years as a monk should have emerged as 
neither a bigot nor an impracticsl m 3 ^tio but as an active, 
enlightened and progressive monarch The equably and sim- 
phcity of monastic life disposed him to come into direct touch 
with his subjects and to adopt straightforward measures which 
might not have occurred to one who had always been surrounded 
by a wall of ministers. While still a monk he founded a stricter 
sect which aimed at rerivuig the practice of the Buddha, but 
at the same time he studied foreign creeds and took pleasure 
in conversmg with missionaries He wrote several historical 
pamphlets and an English Grammar, and was so good a mathe- 
matician that he could calculate the occurrence of an echpse. 
When he became king he regulated the international position 
of Siam oy concludmg treaties of friendship and commerce with 
the principsl Europe n powers, thus showmg the broad and 
hberal spint ui which ho regarded pohtics, though a better 
acquaintance with the ways of Europeans im^t have made 
him refuse them extratemtonal pnvileges He abolished the 
custom which obhged every one to keep mdoors when the Vin| r 
wnt out and he pubhely received petitions on every ITposatha 
day He legislated against slavery* gambhng, drinking spirits 
and smokmg opium and considerably improved the status of 
women. He also published edicts ordermg the laity to inform 
the ecclesiastical authorities if th^ noticed any abuses m the 
ttoiiMtenes He caused the annals of Siam to be edited and 
^ed numerous orders on archaeological and hteraiy questions, 
m ■winch, though a good Pah scholar, he deprecated the aSeoted 
^ of Pah words and enjoined the uso of a terae and simple 
eiamesB stylo, which he certainly wrote himself He appears to 

•tiv. StavcTfor IS >“ J808 "o could bo horn . 

Oluvciy lor debt, though illegal, u said not to be piaehcallr ortmet. 
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have died of scicntinc real for ho caught a fatal fever on a tnp 
irhicli he took to witnexs a total cclipbc of the sun 

He was succeeded by his son ChuIaIongkorn> (1868-1011), a 
liberal and enlightened ruler, who had the misfortune to lose 
much tcrntoiy to the French on one side and the English on 
the otiicr. For religion. Ins chief interest is that he pubhshed 
an edition of the Tipitaka Tiie volumes arc of European stylo 
and printed in Siamese type, whereas Cambojan charactm 
were previously employed for rcbgious worlts 

2 

As I have already observed, there is not^nuch di^crcnce 
between Buddhism in Burma and Siam In mcdimval times a 
mixed form of religion prevailed in both countries and Siam 
was infliicnccfl by the Brahmanism and j\rahayanism of Cam- 
boja Both seem to have derived a purer form of the faith from 
Pegu winch was eonqncri'd by Anawrala in the eleventh cen- 
tury and was the neighbour of Snkhothai so long as that king- 
dom Listed Both had relations with Ceylon and while vener- 
ating hoi as (he metropolis of the faith also sent monks to her 
in tiic days of her spiritual decadence But even in externals 
some diffcn'nrcs arc v'isibic The gold and vermilion of Burma 
are replaced in Siam by more sober but artistic tints — ohve, 
dull purple and dark orange — and the change in the colour 
scheme is accompanied by other changes in the buildings 

A religious establishment m Siam consists of several edifices 
and is generally known os Wat®, followed by some special 
designation such os W«lt Chang Bangkok is full of such estab- 
lishments mostly constructed on the banks of the nver or canals. 
The entrance is usually guarded by gigantic and grotesque 
figures which are often lions, but at the Wat Ph6 m Bangkok 
the tutelary demons are represented by curious cancatures of 
Europeans wearing tall hats The gate leads into several courts 
opening out of one another and not arranged on any fixed plan. 
The first is sometimes surrounded by a colonnade in which 
arc set n long lino of the Buddha’s eighty disciples The most 

> s=Criliil.uiknri 

* 'I 111. w«r»l li IS Ik ( It <Ii rived fnim Vvta» a i;rovo, but may it not bo tb® 
Vnttliu* iS tntfkni VAstu, a aito or biiiMifig? 
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important building in a Wat ia known as Bot^ It has a colon- 
na^ of pillars outside and is surmounted by three or four 
roofs, not much raised one above the other, and bearing finials 
of a canons shape, said to represent a snake’s head^. It is also 
marked off by a tmcnit of eight stones, cut in the ^ape of Bo- 
tree leaves, which constitute a stmfi. or boundary. It is in the 
BSt that ordinations and other acts of the Sangha are per- 
formed Internally it is a hall the walls are often covered with 
paintmgs and at the end there is always a sittmg figure of the 
Buddha^ forming the apex of a pyramid, the lower steps of which 
are decorated with smaUer images and curious ornaments, such 
as clocks under glass cases 

Siamese images of the Buddha generally represent him as 
crowned hy a long flame-hke ornament called Siro rot*, probably 
representing the hght supposed to issue from the prominence 
on his head But the ornament sometimes becomes a veritable 
crown terminating in a spire, as do those worn by the kings of 
Camhoja and Siam On the loft and right of the Buddha often 
stand figures of Phra Mokha. la (Moggalana) and Phra. 
S&rlbut (S&nputta). It is stated that the Siamese pray to them 
as saints and that tiie former is invoked to heal broken hmbs*. 
The Buddha when represented in frescoes is robed in red but 
his face and hands are of gold Besides the Bot a Wat contains 
one or more wih&ns The word is domed from Vthdra but has 
come to mean an image-house The wa&ns are halls not imhlfA 
the Bots but smaller. In a large Wat there is usually one con- 
taming a gigantic recumbent image of the Buddha and they 
sometimes shelter Indian deities snch as Yama. 

In most it not m all Wats there arc structures known as 
Phra ohedi and Phra prang. The former are simply the ancient 
oetiyw, called dagobas in Ceylon and zedis in Burma. They do 
not depart matenaily from the shape usual m other countries 


‘ sUposatha. 

Gnids are wry common on the roof enda o£ Siamcae templea and 
“ Si®"®? ™ coniunetion wlh multiple roofa 
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and sometimes, for instance in the gigantic chcdi at Pra Pratom, 
the part below the spire is a solid bell-shaped dome. But Siam- 
ese taste tends to make such buildmgs slender and elongate and 
they generally consist of stone discs of decreasing size, set one 
on the other in a pile, which assumes in its upper parts the 
proportions of a flagstafE rather than of a stone building. The 
Phra prangs though often larger than the Phra. cbedis are 
proportionally thicker and less elongate. They appear to bo 
derived from the Brahmamc temple towers of Camboja which 
consist of a shrine crowned by a dome. But m Siam the shrme 
is often at some height above the ground and is reduced to 
small dimensions, sometimes becoming a mere mche Ih large 
Phra: prangs it is approached by a flight of steps outside and 
above it nses the tower, terminatmg in a metal spire. But 
whereas in the Phra chedis these spues are simple, in the Phra 
prangs they bear three crescents representing the tndent of 
^iva and appear like barbed arrows. A large Wat is sure to 
contam a number of, these structures and may also comprise 
halls for preaching, a pavilion covering a model of Buddha's 
foot pnnt, tanks for ablution and a bell tower It is said that 
only royal Wats contain libraries and buildings called chatta 
mukh, which shelter a four-faced image of Brahmi*. 

The monks are often housed m single chambers arranged 
round the courts of a Wat but sometimes m larger buildings 
outside it The number of monks and novices hvmg in one 
monastery is larger than in Burma, and according to the Bang- 
kok Directory (1307) works out at an average of about IS. In 
the larger Wats this figure is considerably exceeded Altogether 
there were 60,764 monks and 10,411 novices in 1907*, the pro- 
vince of Ayuthia being decidedly the best provided with dergy. 
As in Burma, it is customary for every male to spend some 
time in a monastery, usually at the age of about 80, md 
months is considered the minimum which is respectable It is 
also common to enter a monastery for a short stay on the day 
when a parent is cremated During the season of Vassa aU 


I Tour images fseing the four quarters are oonsidcrcd in Bunas to 
last tour Buddhas and among Uio Jams somo of tho T^rthankaras are so 
the legend being that whenever thiy prenohed Oief seemed to face their heats 

**** * neto figures only take oeeount of twelve out of the soveatecn provinces 
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monks go out to collect alms but at other seasons only a feir 
make the cUuly ronnd and the food collected, as in Burma and 
C^lon, IS generally not eaten. But dunng the dry season it is 
considered meritonous for monlm to make a pilgrimage to 
Phra BUt and while on the way to hre on charity They engage 
to some extent in manual work and occupy themsdves with 
carpentering^. As in Burma, education is in their hands, and 
they also act as doctors, though their treatment has more to do 
with charms and faith cures than with medicine. 

As in Burma there axe two sects, the ordinary unreformed 
body, and the rigorous and select communioii fongded by 
Mongfcut and called Shammayut It ^s at a more auStere 
and useful life but m outward observances the only 
seems to be that the Dhammayuts hold the alms-bowl in front 
of them in both hands, whereas the others hold it against the 
left hip with the left hand only. The hierarchy is well devetoped 
but somewhat secularized, though probably not more so than 
it was in India under Asoka. In the oflScial directory where the 
departments of the Ministry of Public Instrucfion are enumer- 
ated, the Ecclemastical Department comes immediately after 
the BKteriological, the two being dearly regarded as dtffAr«»nt 
methods of oi^elling evil spirits The higher clerical appoint- 
ments are made by the king He names four Primates* one of 
whom IS selected as chief The Primates with nineteen superior 
monks form the highest governing body of the aurch. Below 
toem archive dignitaries called Gurus, who are often heads 

prelates who bear the Camboian 

Xiri6 Cu Aimim A — A m* . _ * 
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brctliron. Tho system by which a village undertakes to support 
a monk, provided that ho is a reasonably competent school- 
master and of good character, works well But in the larger 
monasteries it is admitted that there are inmates who have 
entered in the hope of leading a lazy life and even fugitives from 
justice Still the penalty for any grave offence is immediate 
expulsion by the ecclesiastical authorities and the offender is 
treated with extreme seventy by the civil courts to which he 
then becomes amenable 

The lebgious festivals of Siam are numerous and character- 
istic Many are Buddhist, some are Brahmamc, and some are 
royal. Uposatha days (wan plira ) are observed much as m 
Burma The birth, cnbghtcnment and death of the Buddha 
(which are all supposed to have taken place on tho 16th day of 
the 6th waxing moon) are celebrated dunng a three days 
festival. These three days are of peculiar solemmty and are 
spent in tho discharge of religious duties, such as heaiuig set- 
mans and givmg alms But at most festivals rehgions observ- 
ances are mingled with much picturesque but secular gaiefy. 
In tho morning the rarnks do not go their usual round^ and the 
alms-bowls are arrang d m a Ime withm the temple grounda 
Tho laity (mostly women) arrive beanng wicker trays on which 
are vessels containmg nee and dehcacies Th^ plwe a selection 
of these m each bowl and then proceed to tho Bot where they 
hear the commandments recited and often vow to observe for 
that day some which are usually binding only on monks While 
the monks are eafang their meal the people repair to a nv^ 
which IS rarely far distant in Siam, and pour water diop 
drop saying "May the food which we have given for tho uw m 
the holy ones be of benefit to our fathers end mothers and to 
all of our relatives who have passed away ” This nte is ouriou^ 
m harmony with the inj'unctions of the TirokuddasuttM m the 
Khnddakapatha, which is probably an ancient work*. The rest 
of the day is usually devoted to pious menymakmg, s™® " 
processions by day and illununations by mght On some feasts 


» Fhr this and many othor dctniU I am indobUid to P A Tbampnn, Xoftu 
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the IswB a^nst gambling ate suspended and various games of 
chance ore freriy indulged in Thus the New Year festival called 
TArut (or KiSt) Th3,i lasts three days. On the iiist two days, 
especMly the second, crowds fill the temples to offer flowers 
before the statues of Buddha and more sabstanlial presents of 
food, clothes, etc , to the clergy. Wril-to-do families invite 
monks to thrir houses and pass the day in listening to their 
sermons and recitations. Companies of priests are posted round 
the city walls to scare away evil spirits and with riie same object 
guns are fixed tbroughont the night. But the third day is devoted 
to gambling by almost the whole population mccept the monks. 
Not dissimilar is the celebration of the S&ngkran bohdays, at 
the he^mung of the official year. He special religious observ- 
ance at this feast consists in bathing the irnugaa of Buddha and 
in theory the same form of watery respect is cyteniied to 
relatives and monks In practice its place is talten by gifts of 


The ramy season is preceded and ended by holidays During 


vHiB uutu luonKs ana pious laymen observe their religious 
duties more atnctly Thus monks eat only once a day andthen 
only what is put into their bowls and laymen observe gnma of 
the minor vows At the end of the rains come the important 

llOlld&m Imrvtim am T’kXA XrKi.l.^^1 i * _ 



ThTwii ‘““g aaa a special importance in Siam, 

inns Kama Khomheng m his inscription of a n. 1292* desonbes 

many tho^ds of robes ate prepared in the oaptal alone so as 
to be ready for distnbntion in October and November, whmi 
X • hig5» rank visita every temple and 


thefer«?M ®™hmans attached to the Court. Smce 
toe ntes. if not ordered by Buddhiam. at least have fts 
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countenance Such is the Bek Na', or ploughing feshval The 
king IS represented by the Minister of Agriculture who formerly 
bad the nght to exact from all siiops found open such taxes as 
he might claim for his temporary sovereignty At present he 
IS escorted in procession to Diisit^a royal park outside Bangkok, 
nherc be breaks ground with a plough drawn by two white 


oxen. 

Somewhat similar is the Tliib-CIiTng-Cha, or Swinging 
hohdays, a two days’ fesUval which seems to be a harvest 
thanksgiving Under the supervision of a high official, four 
Brahmans W’earing tall conical hats swing on a board suspended 
from a huge frame about 100 ft high. Their object is to catch 
with their teeth a bag of money hanging at a little distance 
from the swing Wlicn tlirec or four sets of swingers have ob- 
tained a prize in Uiis way, they conclude the ceremony by 
spnnilmg the ground with holy water contained in bidloi^ 
horns Swingmg is one of the carhest Indian ntes* and as part 
of the worship of Knshna it has lasted to the present day Yet 
another Brahmamc festival is the Loi Katliong*, when munaturo 
rafts and ships bearing lights and offerings are sent down the 


Mcnam to the sea 

Another class of ceremonies may bo desenbed os royal, inas- 
much as they are religious only m so for as they invoke lehgnm 
to protect royalty Such are the anniversaries of the birth and 
coronation of the king and the Thu Nam or dnnking of the water 
of alle^ancc wliioh takes place twice a year At Bangkok all 
officials assemble at the Palace and there drink and spnnlde on 
their heads water in which swords and other weapons have b^ 
dipped thus mvoking vengeance on themselves should th^ 
prove disloyal Jars of this water are despatched to Govemora 
who supermtend the performance of the same ceremony in the 


» The ploughing fesbral u ft n!cos<wn!<l lOipenoI wromonj in ChinB 
cercmODisB tor pnvato landownGn #ro pracnboil in the Gribya SSbu m* 1 
know it their pcifomianeo by kings is snywhow definitely ordered Horn 
the Nidtaft Kftthfi 270 the Buddha’s tatber cclobmtes an imposing ploogme* 
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provincial capitals It is only after the water has been drunk 
that officials receive their half yearly salary Moults arc excused 
from drinking it but the clii^ ecclesiastics of Bangkok meet 
in the Palace temple and perform a service m honour of the 


occasion. 

Besides these public solemnities there are a number of 
domestic festivals denved from the twelve Samskaras of the 
Bhidus Of these only three or four are kept up by the nations 
of Indo-Chma, namely the shaving of the first hair of a child a 
montii after birth, the giving of a name, and the piercing of the 
ears for earrings This last is observed in Burma and Laos, but 
not in Siam and Camboja where is substituted for it the Kon 
Ch&k or shavmg of the ^knot, which is allowed to grow until 
the eleventh or thirteenth year This ceremony, which is per- 
formed on boys and girls ahkn, is the most important event m 
the life of a young Siamese and is celebrated by well-to-do 
parents vnth lavish expenditure. Those who are iniligBnt. often 
avail themselves of the royal bounty, for each year a pubhc 
cermony is performed in one of the temples of Ban^ok at 
uliich poor ohildren receive the tonsure gratis. An elaborate 
desenption of the tonsure ntes has been published by Gerinii. 
They are of considerable interest as showmg how dlosdy 
Buddlust and Bra hm a n ic rites are intoctwined m Siamese 
family hfe. 


Mamages are celebrated with a feast to which mnnTrQ are 
invited but are not regarded as rdi^ous ceremonies. The dead 
are usuahy disposed of by oremation, but are often k^t some 
time, being either embalmed or simply huned and 
sub^uently Before cremation the coffin is usuaDy 
u ithm the grounds of a temple 'Die monks read Suttaa over it 
d It IS said* that they hold nhbons which enter into the 
n and are supposed to communicate to the corpse the ment 
^uired by the recitations and prayers 


onW ^een mode not 

"ty Of Brahmanic ntes hut of Brahmau priests*. These are 
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still to be foimd m Bangkok altaclied to the Court and poasibly 
m other cities They dicss in while and have preserved many 
Hindu usages but are said to be poor Sanskrit scholars Indeed 
Geiini^ seems to say tliat they use Pah in some of thmr recita- 
tions Their pnncipal duty is to oiSciate at Court functions, but 
wealthy fanuhes invite them to take part in domestic ntes, and 
also to oast horoscopes and fix lucky days It is clear that the 
presence of these Brahmans is no innovation Brahmanism 
must have been strong in Siam when it was a provmce of Cam- 
boja, but in both countries gave way before Buddhism Many 
nt^, however, connected with securmg luck or predicting the 
future were too firmly established to be abohshed, and, as 
Buddhist monks were unwilling to perform them^ or not 
thought very competent, the Brahmans remained and were 
perhaps reinforced from tune to tune by new importationB, for 
there are still Brahman colomes m Ligor and other Malay 
towns Siamese lawbooks, like those of Burma, seem to be 
mainly adaptations of Indian Bhaima^fistras 

On a cursory inspection, Siamese Buddhism, especially as 
seen in villages, seems remarkably free from idien additions 
But an examination of ancient buildmgs, of royal temples m 
Banglrnk and royal ceremomal, suggests on the contrary that 
it is a mixed faith m which the Brahmanic elemmt is strong 
Yet though this element appeals to the superstition of the 
Siamese and their love of pageantry, 1 flunk that as m Biinna 
it has not invaded the sphere of rebgion and ethics more than 
the Pitakas themselves allow In art and bterature its influence 
has been considerable The story of the Ramayana is illustrated 
on the cloister walls of flie royal temple at Bangkok and 
T n<^«aT» mythology has supphed a multitude of types to the 
painter and sculptor, such as Ydmma rat (Yama), Phaya Man 
(MSra), Phra Li (I^a) These are all deitaes known to the 
Pitakas but the sculptures or images* m Siamese temples also 


> ClniIaI»n(ania7tf8lB, p as 

* Thep we mostly obserranoes saoh as Qofama would iove cJaama among Jow 

nrta" (tlmcoIifinnTijja) At ptessnt the monta ti Siam deal freely m ohmffla an 
exoimama bat on implant oocaaiona pabbe opuuon seemt to bare gmaler eon 
fldeneo m the aUn and power of Brahmans .wpawha 

• Kmg &i SOiyavaina. ESma relates in an mscnption of about 13BS BOw w 
set up aUtlea of Peiameiiota and Viahnukaima (*) and appointed Brahmans to 
aerve thcnia 
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include Ganesa, Flira: Norai (N&r&yana or Vishnu) riding on 
the Garuda and Fhra Imdn (Siva) riding on a biill. There is a 
legend that the Buddha and Siva tned which could make him* 
inviable to the other. At last the Buddha sat on Siva’s 
head and the god bemg unable to see him acknowledged his 
defeat This stoiy is told to explain a small figure which Siva 
bears on his head and recalls the legend found in the Fitakas^ 
that the Buddha made himself mvisible to Brahma but that 
BrohmS. had not the oonespanding powra. Lmgas axe stall 
venerated m a few temples, for instance at Wat Bhd m Bangkok, 
but It would appear that the majority (e g those found at Pra 
Pratom and liophburi) are survivals ancient Brahmanic 
worship and have a purely antiquarian importance. The Biah- 
manic cosmology which makes Mt Mem the centre of this 
Universe is generally accepted in ecclesiastical treatises ntid 
pamtmgs, though the educated Siamese may lanila at it, and 
when the topknot of a Siamese prince is out off, part of the 
ceremony consists m hk being received by the ki^ dressed as 
Siva on the summit of a mound out in the traditional shane of 
Mt Kailita 


Like the Nits of Burma, Siam has a spnt popidation known 
as Phis* The name is occasionally applied to Indian deities, 
but the great majority of Phis fall mto two Masses, namdy, 
ghosts of the dead and nature spirits which, thou^ dangerous, 
do not rise above the position of good or bad fairies In the 
firet class are included the Phi Pi5t, who have the charaoter- 
istics as w^ as the name of the Indian Pretas. and also a 
rnmtitude of beings who like European ghosts, haunt houses 

Tht generally disagreeable maimer 

lUe Phi am is apparently our nightmare. The ghosts of children 

their mothers and in 
possessed by Phis The ghosts 
dangerous but it 

as Silted maguaans know how tif utilize them 

M fmn^r ^nts The better sort of ghosts are known as Obko 
g^and shnnes caUed San Ohio aie ^t up m their tooim It 

the otpuiT “ 

’ Maj Nik, 47. 

Asm iSbeuin, voL tv parln 1907 


SomcSmmaeghotl-lm}yy A 3 Imn. 
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Among iliobc Phis who are not ghosts of the dead the most 
important is the Phf ruen or guaidion spint of each house. 
Frequently a httle shnne is erected for him at the top of a pole 
There are also innumeiable Phfs jn the jungle mostly malevolent 
and capable of appeanng either m human form or as a dangerous 
animal But the tree spirits are generally benevolent and when 
their trees are out doivn they protect the houses that are made 
of them 

Thus the Buddhism of Siam, like that of Burma, has a 
certain adnuxture of Brafamamsm and animism The Brah- 
manism is perhaps more striking than in Burma on account of 
the Court ceremomes the behef m spirits, though almost 
umversal, seems to be more retiring and less oonspiouous. Yet 
the inscription of B&ma Komheng mentioned above asserts 
emphatically that the prosperity of the Empire depends on due 
honour bemg shown to a certam mountam qnnt> 

It is pretty clear that the first mtoiduction of Hmayanist 
Buddhism mto Siam was from Southern Burma and Pegu, but 
that somewhat later Ceylon was accepted as the standard of 
orthodoxy A learned thera who knew the Smhalese Tipitaka 
was imported thence, as well as a branch of the Bo-tree. But 
patnoUsm fiattered itself by imagining that the national 
rehgion was due to personal contact with the Buddha, although 
not even early legends can bo cited m support of such tractions. 
In 1602 a mark in the rocks, now known ns the Phra* Bat, was 
discovered m the hills north of Ayuthia and identified as a 
footprint of the Buddha similar to that found on Adam’s Peak 
and m other places. Burma and Ceylon both olaun the honour 
of a visit from the Buddha but the Siamese go further, for it is 
popularly believed that he died at Praten, a httle to th^ north 
of Phra Pathom, on a spot marked by a slab of rock under groat 
trees*. For this reason when the Government of India presented 


> Joar Siam Soe 1009, p 28 "Eb yoador monntam u a domon apin^hi* 
Khiphfing that » greater than ovoiy other epint in thie realm It my Pnaee 
ruling thiB realm tevorenoee him uell with proper ollennge, thia malm etanda Arm, 
thuTiMlm pmapeie If the apint be not reveronced well, if tha offeri^ bo not 
right, the apirit m the mountam does not prutoct, docs not regard — thia realm 

ponehM poimlar hfo of the Buddha in Siamoao la oalled Pa thoroma Som- 

phathiyan. translated by Alabastor in ne tned oj tie /.aw But like the iJi^ 
ristare and other Indian lives on which itis modelled it stops short at llio enlighten 
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the of Siam Trith the xehcs found in the Fiprava rose, the 
gift though received Trith honour, aroused little enthusiasm 
and was placed in a somewhat secluded shrine^. 

meat Anothsr vdl-lmown teihgiaua book m tiie Ttupkam (BTnbbfimi), an 
aecoant oC the umvene acootdmg to Hmda pnnetplee, compiled m 1776 fiom venooe 
aaeient irotia 

Tbs fek btetataiB o{ Siam la not Tety latge Some aeeount ot it la gwen h? 
Coedbin££i'£0. m5.n1 pp 30-48 

When in Bangkok in 1807 1 eaw m a pbetognpbet’t ebop a photogra^ of 
the pioceasion nhich escorted these labce to their destination. It was inscnbed 
"AniTal of Bnddha'a tooth from Bjmdy.** This ^own how deceptive historieal 
eridenoe may be !nie inscription was the testimony of an eye-wjteess and yet it 
was entirely wrong 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

CAMBOJA^ 

1 

The French Protcctointc of Camboja corresponds roughly to 
(he nucleus, though by no moans to the whole extent of the 
former Empire of the Khmers The affinities of this race have 
given rise to considerable discussion and it bos been proposed 
to connect them viith the Mup^a tnbes of India on one side 
and with the Malays and Polynesians on the other* They are 
allied linguistically to the Mons or Talamgs of Lower Burma 
and to the Khnsias of Assam, but it is not proved that they are 
similarly related to the Annamitcs, and recent investigators are 
not disposed to maintain the Mon>Annam family of languages 

> Sea among other aothontiu 

(a) C Ajmonicr, le CataMje, Pans, 3 rob 1900, 1001 (eilcd aa Aymomer) 
(i) A Barth, Inscnptiaas Saiucnla Ja Camboiffe {ifolKtt tl ezfraitr da JfSS 
it to BMui Kat ), Ibru, I8BC (cited oa Carpus, t } 

(e) A Bergnigna, /hkiiiiIiom Santentu it Campi el iu Cambodft (in nma 
aerica), ld03 (cited oa Ourput, n ) 

(d) L Float, "Buddhiam in Xndo China,” Buidhtl Sattw, Oct IBOa 

(e) O Haapdro, L'Bmpm Khmtr, Phnom Penh, 1001 (cited aa Maapdro) 
(/)P Fclliot, “hldmoirci aor lea (bntumea de Chmbodgo par Ibbeoii Xa 

hauan, tiodaita et annotda,” BEF BO 1902, pp 123-177 (oiled aa 
Fclliot, Teheen Te touen) 

(p) Id “LaFmaan," B B F B 0 1003, pp 818-303 (cited as FcUiotFcanaii) 
(A) Articles on vanooa inacnptiona hy G Coedb in ,1 A 1908, xi p 803, sn 
p 213, 1900, xm p 407 and p Oil 
(<) Bullelin ie la Cammuaim Archiolagtjue de Plndeehtne, 1908 cniraida. 
ij) he Bayon d’Anglor Thom, ilnaton Utnn Dyfour, 1010-1914 

Beaidca tho articles cited above the BuTletm ie VEeoIe Franpnte BBx 
Irtme OnenI (quoted os B B FBO) contains man} othcis deafang 
with the religion and archaeology of Caroboja 
(t) li Flnot, Afotes d£p>grttphit Inio Ohinetae, 1916 

Sco for literatun up to 1009, G Coedts, Btbliolhtjut minmndi ia 
trawuz rebli/c d PArehMope in Camboige el iu Ohampn Pans, 
Impnmene Nationab, 1909 

* Sco eapccially P W Schmitt, Die Afon Khmer KSHer Btn Binieglied 
tmeehtn VHkem Ztnlml Aetene and Avilnntntiu Braunschweig, 1906 
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proposed by Logon and otheig But the undoubted similanty 
of the Mon and Khmer languages suggests that the ancestors of 
those 'who now speak them were at one time spread over tlie 
central and western parts of Indo-CSuna but were subsequently 
divided and deprived of much temtory by the southward 
invasions of the Thais in the middle ages 

The Khmers also called themselves Kambuja or Kamvuja 
and thctt name for the country is still either Sr6k ElSmphchSa 
or Srok Khmer^. Attempts have been made to find a Malay 
ongin for this name Kambuja but native tradition regards it 
as a hnk inth India and affirms that the race is ftom 

Kambu Svayambhuva and Merfi, or Pera who was given to him 
by Siva as wife*. This legend hardly proves that the TCTimpr 
people came from India but they undoubtedly received thence 
their civilization, their royal family and a conriderable number 
of Hmdu immigrants, so that the mythical ancestor of their 
Icings naturally came to be regarded as the progenitor of the 
race The Chmese traveller Chon Ta-kuan (1296 a d ) says that 
the country known to the Chinese as Ch&n-la is called by the 


p'u-chih on the authority of Sanskrit (Hn-fan) works The 

origin of the name ChSn-la 18 unknown 1 ’^orim. xne 

discussion re^ectmg the relation of 
Chto-la to the older kmgdom of Pu-nam which is the name riven 


' - V VI. vuxs ct;v6abu Geovuxy 

to a state i^up^g the south-eastern and perhaps cential 

been argued that Ch&i-la is 
^ply tte oldM m^e of Pu-nan and on the other hand that 
^nan « a mder desipation indnding several states, one of 

of the paramoimt at the expense 

of^the others* But the point seems unimportant fm their 

F«noh ,i^g of tlu, conntqr’a name In Engluh 
tWme I have ““ “ 

that Clvaaena 
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religion? history with which we Imvc to deal In religion and 
genet al (.ivihzntion both were subject to Indian influence and 
it IS not rccoidcd that the political circumstances which turned 
Fii-nan into Chen-la were attended by any religious revolution 
The most important fact in tho histoiy of these countnes, 
ns in Champa and Java, is the presence from early times of 
Indian influence as a result of commerce, colonization, or con- 
quest. Onentalists have only recently freed themselves from 
the idea that the ancient Hmdus, and especially their religion, 
were restricted to the limits of India In meduDval times this 
Vas true Emigration was rare and it was only in tho nineteenth 
century' that tho travelling Hindu became a familiar and m 
some British colonics not very welcome visitor. Even now 
Hindus of the higher caste evade rather than deny the rule 
which forbids them to cross the ocean'. But for a long while 
Hindus have frequented the coast of East Africa* and in earlier 

Mfttieodnvamiui, e GOO A D Bui it nouM appear tiom tho tnienpttona that it 
wai hu predecoasor Bhavaronaan who made whaleror change oeenmd in tho 
rdationa ot Cnmboja to Fa nan and m any caae it la not clear who wen tho mfaabi 
taala of Fu nan ■( not Cambojana Perhaps Maapfio la ngfat in aaggeating that 
Fo nan waaaomctbmg like imperial Germany (p 2C),“SiIoroidoBa'nfamB'empaiMt 
de la couranne imponale, nen no aerait ebangd cn Allcmagno qnc la famtllc ngnanlo ” 
I It a Rfflarkablo that tho Bandhdyana dhama aOtra enumcratca going to aea 
among Ino coatoma peculiar to the North (I 1, 2, 4) and then (St 1, 2, 2) ebaaoa 
making aojagea by aea aa tho fint ol tho oSeneea which eauio ioaa of obbIc Thia 
acoma to indicate that the cmigianta from India came mamly from tho North, but 
it would bo raih to conclude that in timea of atresa or onthuauam the Southemon 
did not follow their pmebco A paiaogo in tho eceond chapter of the Kaufiliya 
Arthattatra boa been lutorpioted aa rclercmg to tho deapateh of coloniata to foreign 
eountnea, bat it probably eontempUtca aothing moro than the tiaiiafor of pi^a 
tion from one part of India to another Soo Finot, B B F BO 1012, No 8 But 
tho paaaogo at any rate ohowa that tho idea of tho Kmg bemg able to treoaport a 
eonaidetable maaa of papulabon waa fomihar m anoiont India Jttaka 40(1 eon> 
tauia a ennona aloiy of a Tillage of carpentora who being nnaneeoaaful m tredo 
built a chip and emigrated to an island in the ocean It le dear that there iMst 
ha\o been a eooeiderable aeafanng populabon in India in eariy bmea for the »g 
Veda (n 48, 3, i 66, 2, i 116, 3), the Uahabhanta and tho Jatokaa allude bi the 
love of gam which aenda mciohanta aerosa the aea and to ehipwredio Boulpliw 
ot Salaetlo aeonbod to about ISO a » repreaent a ahipwreek Sbipa were dopretrt 
in tho pnmtinga of Ajanta and alao ncour on tho coma of tho Andhra King 
(e 200 A n ) and in tho aeolpturea of Botoboodoor The Bigha Nikaya (xi 85) 
ipeake of oca going ahipa wlnoh when lost lot locao a land eighbiig bud Much 
tnformabon la eoUeebid in BadhaLumud Uooker)i’a /fiahny o/ Indian SSippiiiir. 

' * Voyngca are abll regularly made in dhowabolnccn the weatcoaat of Xmlia and 

Zamibar ot Mombnaa and tho tnide appeata to bo old 
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centunes their traders, eoldieis and missionaries covered con- 
siderable distances by sea The J&tahas^ mention voyages to 
Babylon. Vijaya and Mabinda reached Ceylon in the fifth and 
third centimes b c respectively There is no certam evidence 
as to the epoch when Hindus first penetrated beyond the Malay 
peninsula, but Java is mentioned in iheBamayana^. the earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa date from our third or perhaps 
second century, and the Chinese Annals of the Tsm indicate 
that at a period considerably anterior to that dynasty tiiere 
were Hindus in Fu-non’ It is therefore safe to oondlude that 
they must have reached lihese regions about the b^piming of 
the Christian era and, should any evidence be forthcoming, 
there is no reason wl^ this date should not be put further back. 
At present we can only say that tiie establishment of HindiT 
kingdoms probably implies eariier visitB of TTindu traders and 
that voyages to the south oosst of Indo-China and the Archi- 
pelago were probably preceded by settiements on the Isthmua 
of Kra, for instance at Ligor 

The motives which prompted this eastward movement have 
been vanously oonnected with regions persecution in Tndin.^ 
missionaiy enteipnso, commerce and political adventure. The 
first is the least probable. There is littio evidence for the sys- 
tematic peraecution of Buddhists in Lidia and stall less for the 
persecution of Brahmans by Buddhists. Nor can tiiese Indian 
rettlements be regarded as primarily religious missions. The 
Brahmans have always been willing to foUow and supervise the 
progress of Hindu civilization, but they have never f^oivn any 
disposition to evangelize foreign countries apart from Btaidu 


and the jouraq^s of them missionaries doubtless stimulated 
^.abroad, but still no inscriptions or annals 
suggMt that the Hmdu migrations to Java and Camboja were 
paraUel to Mahmda’s missiou to Ceylon. Nor is there any 
reason to think that they were commanded or encouraged by 

339 for ths Toj-eg# to BoTota or Babylon Jitafais 360 and 442 
dovm tbo mor Tha Mdmda PaBha (vi 21) nUudes to traffic with China 


’ Ram IV 40, 30 

419 ■Poiijian, p 2S4 Tho Weafem and Eastern Thm reigned from 205 to 
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Indian Bajas, for no mention of their de<ipatch has been found 
in India, and no Indian state in recorded to have claimed 
suzerainty over these colonies. It therefore seems likely that 
they -were founded by traders and also by adventurers who 
followed existing trade routes and had their own reasons for 
leaving Lidia. In a country where dynastic quarrels were fre- 
quent and the younger sons of Bajas had a precarious tenure of 
life, such reasons can be easily imagined. In Camboja we find 
an Indian dynasty established after a short struggle, but in 
other countries, such as Java and Sumatra, Indian civilizatioa 
endured because it was freely adopted by native chiefs and not 
because it was forced on them as a result of conquest 

The inseiiptions discovered m Camboja and deciphered by 
the labours of Trench savants offer with one lacuna (about 
650-800 A z>.) a fairly continuous history of the country from 
the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. Tor earlier periods we 
depend almost entirely on Chmese accounts which ore frag- 
mentary and not interested in anything but the occasional relar 
tions of China witb-Tn-nan. The annals of the Tsin dynasty^ 
already cited say that from 265 a d. onwards the kings of Tu-naa 
sent several embassies to the CSiInese Oonzi, adding that the 
people have books and that their writmg resembles that of the 
Hu. The Hu are properly speaking a tnbe of Central Asia, Itat 
the expression doubtless means no more than alphabetic writing 
as opposed to Chinese characters and such an alphabet can 
hardly have had other than an Indian origin Origmally, adds 
the Annalist, the sovmeign was a woman, but there came a 
pfran gar called Hun-Hui who worshipped the Devas and had 
had a dream in which one of them gave him a bow* and ordered 
him to sail for Tn-nan, He conquered the country and married 
the Queen hut his descendants deteriorated and one Tan-Hsun 
founded another dynasty. The annals of the Ch'i dynasfy 
(479-501) give substantially the same story but say that the 
stranger was called Hun-T'ien (which is probably the correct 
form of the name) and that ho came from Chi or Chiao, an 
unknown locality. The same annals state that towards the end 

* Peniot,jr<w*8». P !S*. MmI of Ihs reference* to Chaieee mmeJs era felten 
Cdmlioie) » lowjin given to tun by Aiv»tUiim*n 
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of the fiftli centuiy the lung of Fu-nan who bore the family 
name of Ch'iao-oh'Sn-ju^ or Kaundinya and the personal name 
of Sh5-yeh-po-mo (Jayavainian) traded with Canton. A Bud* 
didst monk named H3.gasena returned thence with some Cam- 
hojan merchants and so impressed this kmg with his account of 
China that he was sent back m 484 to beg for the protection of 
the Emperor The king’s petition end a supplementary paper 
by Kligasena are preserved m the annals They seem to be an 
attempt to represent the country as Buddhist, while explaining 
that Mahetvara is its tutelary dmty. 

The Liang annals also state that during the Wu dynasty 
(222-280) Pan Chan, then king of Fu-nan, sent a relative 
named Su-W u on an embassy to India, to a kmg called Mao-lun, 
■ahich probably represents Murunda, a people of the Ganges 
valley mentioned by the Pur&naa and by Ptolemy This Tnng 
despatched a return embassy to Fu-nan and his ambassadors 
met there an official sent by the Bmperor of Chma^ The early 
date ascribed to these events is noticeable 


The laang annals contain also the followmg statements, 
^tween the years 367 and 424 ad. named as the dates of 
embassies sent to China, an Indian Brahman called Ch'iao- 
ch'&i-]u (Kaundmya) heard a supernatural voice bidding 
go and reign m Fu-nan He met with a good reception and was 
elected king. He changed the customs of the country and made 
them conform to those of India One of his successors, Jayavar- 
man, sent a coral image of Buddha in 603 to the Emperor 
Wu-ti (502-560) The inhabitants of Fu-nan are said to maTra 
bronze images of the heavenly genu with two or four heads 
and four or tight arms. Jayavarman was succeeded by a 
usurper nmed liu-t'o-pa-mo (Rudravarman) who sent an 
of sandal wood to the Emperor in 619 and in 639 
^ Buddha twelve feet long. The Sni 

■qSSSi na Citrasena, kmg of ChLla, con- 

que^ Fu-nan and was succeeded by his son ISfinasena. 

of f ^ ^-nan ate mentioned among the trantiators 
of the Chmese scrip W, namely, Sanghap^ and Mandr” 


lushfimho Jnten’B UMoi, 

- ■" f p 176 pevplc »4conn«a 

* iyTaiijfO Catalogue, p 422. 
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Both amvod in China dunng t!ie first years of the sixth centuiy 
and their works are extant The pilgrim I-Chmg who returned 
from India in 605 says* that to the S W. of Champa hes the 
country Fo-nan, formerly called Fu-nan, which is the southern 
comer of Jambudvipa He says that “of old it was a country 
the inhabitants of which hved naked, the people were mostly 
worshippers of devos and later on Buddhism flourished there, 
but a wicked kmg has now expelled and exterminated them all 
and there are no members of the Bnddhist brotherhood at alL” 

These data from Chinese autiionties are on the whole- con- 
firmed by the Cambojan mscnptions Budravarman is men- 
tioned* and the kmgs claim to belong to the race of Kaundinya® 
This IS the name of a Brahiran gotra, but such designations 
were often borne by Kshatnyas and the conqueror of Camboja 
probably belonged to that caste It may be affirmed with some 
oertamty that he started from south-eastern India and possibty 
he sailed from Mah&bahpfiT (also called the Seven Pagodas) 
Masuhpatam was also a port of embaroationjor the East and was 
connected with Broach by a trade route runiung through l^gaia, 
now Tdr in the Nizam’s domimons By usmg this road, it was 
possible to avoid the west coast, which was infested by pirates. 

The earhest Cambojan insonptions date from the b^ginnmg 
of the seventh century and are written m an alphabet dostiy 
resembhng that of the mscnptions m the temple of Pfi.pen&thB 
at Pattadfcal m the Bljapur distnet* They are composed m 


» I-Tsmg. toms. lakakuia, p 12 * * P 

» Cbrpue, 1 pp 84, 89, 90, and Anebfue, 188Z, p IW 

. Badam,. Patfdtel and Aihote m 1912 1 ft* 

Kaemblasces between fto temples of that distnct . [jjtor 

^figntes .re Bantam, Vinei.. «d Npnmta At ^ 

Wat, t^bef. on the temple wall represent ft. Cihium^ Ot S'* 
from the Rimayaoa (4) Larse blocta of stone were ^ te m 

^^t » therr posri.™ were carved «.«*«, ss » s^tp .n6n.^ w.ftm 
^ (C) Meddhons qonteinmg feces aro frequent W ^ 

I not os m Dravidrou temples, that is to say larger outside «nd beeomm g itataM 

mi ane proceed, towsrd. ths mtenor There is gwsrrih » 

to a hi£ (e) Tta temples are often raised on . taecment (/) Mnkhshn^ 

.re stm u«id m worehip (9) Th^ «» r"’"*?!, STSTu. M 

but I taro not soon them myself 
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Sansfcnt verse of a somewhat exuberant style, which revels in 
the commonplaces of Indian poetry The deities most frequently 
mentioned are Siva by himself and Siva nmted with Vishnu in 
the form Han-Hara The names of the kmgs end in Varman 
and this termmation is also specially frequent in names of the 
Fallava dynasty*. The magnificent monuments still extant 
attest a taste for m'chitectnre on a large scale similar to that 
found among the Sravidians These and many other indications 
justify the conclufflon that the Indian civihmtion and religion 
which became predominant in Camboja were imported from the 
Deccan. 

The Chinese aecounts distinctly mention two invasions, one 
under Ch'iao-ch'Sn-ju (Elaundinya) about 400 k n. and one con- 
sidcrably anterior to 265 under flun-T'ien. It mi^t he supposed 
that this name also represents Elanndmya and that there is a 
confusion of dates. But the available evidence is certainly in 
favour of the establishment of Hindu cdvilization in Eu-nan 


long before 400 ajo. and there is nothing improbable in the 
story of the two mvasions and even of two Kanpdmyas. 
Ma^&o suggests that the first invasion came firom Java and 
formed part of the same movement which founded the kingdom 
of Champa. It is remarkable that an inscripbon m Sanskdt 
found on the east coast of Borneo and apparently dating from 
the fifth cmtnry mentions Kn^dagga as the grandfather of the 
reigmng king, and the Liang annals say that the king of Pifii 
(probably in Borneo but according to some in Sumatra) was 
^ed Ch'iao-ch'fen- ju It seems likely that the Indian fandy of 
aun^ya was established somewhere m the South Seas (per- 
aps in Java) at an early period and thence invaded various 
TOuntnes at various tunes But Pu-nan is a vague geographical 
cm and it may fao that Hun-TIen founded a Hindu dynasty 

m Chamna •' •' 


to Natasinhavansttn, PanuseiTamTstmui, etc Itmav 

Mleraa “ ccnndcrably to the N W of Uedna end that tfae 

ftCBdencv ‘he pceaent Madras 

‘he aeighbaurS'i M j"**” *<> Camboja probably embatbed in 

‘e tbe north V ™ “'ey may havo como from coantnea much fnrtber 

ft a «mari^"!l“* “ » Ptoper lorminatwm of Kshatrrye nmnea, 

and u Te-. *•»* ft “ found m all the Sanalnt namca of Camboj'an kings 

ftrtkical eeaetloJ^I! 'r AdvatlhSman figures m tbe 

Camhoja.®aee nTfEO^got^ ^fla'.aa and llio kings of Champa or perhaps of 
* nr > P *■ 


S 
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It IS clear that during the penod of the inscriptions the 
religion of Camboja was a mixture of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dlusm, the only change noticeable bemg the preponderance of 
one or other element in different eentunes But it would bo 
interesting to Icnow the value of 1-Ching’s statement that 
Buddhism flounshed in Bu-nan m early times and was then 
subverted by a wiclced king, by whom Bhavavannan^ may be 
meant. Pnm&faicw the statement is not improbable, for there 
is no reason why the first immigrants should not have been 
Buddhists, but the traditions oonnectmg these countries with 
early Bmayamst missionanes are vague T&ran&tha^ states 
that the disciples of Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism mto the 
ooimtry of Koki (Lido-Cluna) but his authority does not count 
for much m such a matter The statement of I-Chmg however 
has considerable weight, especially as the eorhest mscnption 
found m Champa (that of Vooon) appears to be mspiied by 
Buddhism. 


2 

It may be well to state briefly the chief facts of Cambojan 
history* before considering the phases through which religion 
passed Until the thirteenth century our chief authonties are 
the Sanshnt and Khmer inscnptions, supplemented by notices 
m tfie Chinese annals. The Khmer inscnptions are often only 
a translation oi paraphrase of Sanskrit texts found m the same 
looahty and, os a rule, are more popular, havmg httle literary 
pretension They frequently contain hste of donations or of 
articles to be supphed by the population for the upkeep of 
pious foundations After the fourteenth century we have Com- 
bojaa ftTiTiB.la of dubious value and we also find inscriptions m 
Pah or m modem Cambojan The earhest Snsknt mscnptions 
date from the beginnmg of the seventh century and mention 


works undertaken m 604 and 624 

The first important kmg is Bhavavannan (c 600 a n ), a 

» Some anthontaes think that Kaundinyn u meant by the wicked king, but he 
Uved about 300 yean beforo I-Chms'e vi«t and tbo langnago aeema to rotor to 
lucent events Although Bhavavarmen la not known to have ^ a relwiws 
i^ator ho appears to have catahbahod a new onlcr of things in Camboja and to 
mscnptions show diat ho was a zealous miishippcr of giva and other 
It would bo oTcn more nature) if I Ching referred to lianavannan ® ^ ^ 

varman I <c 8B0), but thoro is no proof that thoso kings »oro anti buddh 
^Sofurfner, p 202 * Sco Matpero, VEmp,» Khrnir. pp 24 ff 
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conqueror and probably a usurper, who extended his kingdom 
considerably towards the west His career of conquest was con- 
tinued by MahSiTarman (also called Citrasena), by ts§,navarman 
and by Jayavarman^ This last prince was on the throne in 
667, but his reign is followed by a lacuna of more than a century 
Kotices m the Chmese annals, confirmed by the double gene- 
alogies given for this period in later inscnptions, indicate that 
Camboja was dmded for some lame into two states, one httoral 
and the other inland 

Clear history begms again with the reign of Jayavarman II 
(802-869) Later sovereigns evidently regard him as the great 
national hero and he lives m popular legend as the builder of a 
magnificent palace, Beng Mealea, whose rums still exist^ and as 
the recipient of the sacred sword of Indra which is preserved at 
Fhnom-penh to this day We are told that he “came from 
Java,’’ which is more likely to be some locality in the Malay 
Peninsula or Laos than the island of that name. It is possible 
that Jayavarman was earned away captive to this region but 
returned to found a dynasty mdependent of it® 

The ancient city of Angkor ha^ probably done more to make 
Cambo]a known in Europe tkan any recent achievements of 
the Khmer race In the centre of it stands the temple now called 
Bayon and outside its walls are many other edifices of which 
the majesUo Angkor Wat is the largest and beat preserved 

’ Fech&ps a second BbsvsvsnasD osme between these lut two Jangs, see 
CocJcainJBBFBO 1904,p 691 

’ See Meequenem in £ £ f £ O 1013, No 2 

* 'eptwily IS only an mlerencs and not a necessary one. £mot suggests 

tael the ancient royal house ot Po.nan may have reaided at Jay& and have claimed 
fghta over Camboja which Jayavarman somehow abolished. The only 
statements on the question are those in the Sdok Kak Thom msenption, 
th ‘ ^ Camboja hod been dependent on JavS and 

mat Jayavarman II instituted a speoial state cult aa a sign that this deoendenoe 
had eome to aa end 

j ^ thst the Hindu colonists of Camboja may have come from the islsnd 

no evidence supports the idea that Camboja was a dependency of the 
abmt 800 a s and the inscriptions of Champa seem to distmgnish clearly 
(the island) and the unknown eoiintiy called Javd. See Fmot, 
(®»Ued Hence it seems unlikely that the barbsrons puates 

Ycob T *** Champa in 787 (see the inscription ot 

r 1^ were from the island The Siamese msenption of B&ma Khomheng, 
®'her hti^’ '®**''* ®®P«<1 Chavd, winch may bo Luang Prabong On the 

»onld *«a not seem likely that pirates, expressly described as using slups, 
® ® como from tho intonor 
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King Zhdravannan (877-890) seems responsible for the selection 
of the site but he merely commenced the constmction of the 
Bayon The edifice was completed by his son Yaiovannan 
(889-908) Vho also built a town round it, called Yaiodharapnis, 
Kombupun or Mcdiftnagara Angkor Thom is the Ciambojan 
translation of this last name, Angkor bemg a coiruptiaa of 
Nokor Nagara) Ya^ovaxman’s empite comprised nearly all 
IndO'C^a between Burma and Champa and he has been 
identified with the Leper king of Cambojan legend Bis suc- 
cessors continued to embellish Angkor Thom, but Jayavar- 
man IV abandoned it and it was deserted for several years until 
Bajendravarman II (944r-968) made it the capital agam The 
Chinese Annals, supported by allusions m the inscriptions, state 
that this prince conquered Champa. The Jong reigns of Jayavst- 
man V, Sfiryavarman I, and nda 2 ^dityavBnnaii, which cover 
more than a century (968-1079) seem to mark a prosperous 
period when architecture fiounshed, althou^ Udayadityavar- 
man had to contend with two rebelbons. Another great kmg, 


Snryavaxman II (llia-1162) followed shortly after them, and 
for a time succeeded in uniting Camboja and Champa under his 
sway Some auihonties credit him with a successful expedition 
to Ceylon There is not sufficient evidence for this, but he was 
a great pnnoe and, in spite of his foreigu wars, m^tomed 
peace and order, at home 

Jayavarman VII, who appears to have reigned from 116® 
to 1201, reduced to obedience his unruly vassals of the north 
and successfully mvaded Champa whufii remained for thirty 
years, though not without rebelhon, the vassal of Camboja It 
was evacuated by his successor Indravarman m 1220. 

After tins date there is again a gap of more than a century 
in Cambojan histoiy, and when the sequence of events becomm 
deer again, we find that Siam has grown to be a dangerous and 
affiressive enemy. But though the vigour of the kingdom may 
have declined, the account of the Ghinese traveller Chou Ta-knan 
who vitited Angkor Thom m 1296 shoivs tliat it was not in a 
state of anarchy nor conquered by Siam. Tlioro had howe^ 
hpnn a recent war with Siam and ho mentions that the countiy 
was devastated He unfortunately does not tdl ns Uie name oi 
the reigning kmg and the list of sovereigns only m 

1340 when the Annals of Camboja take up the history. They 
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Bte not o{ great value. The custom of recording all events of 
importance prevailed at the Cambojan Court in earlier fames 
but these chronicles were lost in the eighteenth century. King 
Ang Chan (1796-1834) ordeied that they should be re-written 
with the aid of the Siamese chronicles and such other materials 
as were available and fixed 1340 as the point of departure, 
apparently because the Siamese chronides start fnm tiiat 
date^ Although the period of the annala offers little but a 
narrative of dissensions at home and abroad, of the mterference 
of Annam on one side and of Siam on the otilier, yet it does not 
seem that the sudden cessation of inscriptions and of the andent 
stylo of architecture m the thirteenth century was due to the 
collapse of Camboja, for even m the sixteenth century it offered 
a valiant, and often successful, resistance to aggresdons from 
the west. But Angkor Thom and the principal monuments 
were situated near the Siamese frontier and fdt the shock of 
every colhdon. The sense of security, essenteal for the con- 
struction of great architectural works, had disappeared and the 
population became less submissive and less willing to supply 
forced labour without which such monuments oould not bo 
erected. 


The Siamese captured Angkor Thom in 1313, 1361 and 1420 
but did not on any occadon hold it for long. Again in 1473 
Ihny occupied Chantahoun, Korat and An^or but had to 
retire and conclude peace King Ang Chan I successfully dis- 
puted the right of Siam to treat him as a vassal and 
“s capital at Lovek, which he fortified and ornamented He 
»>gned from 1503 to 1666 and both he and his son, Barom 
KMha, sem entitled to rank among the great kings of Cambqja. 

clearly precarious and when a minor suo- 
^ „ to toe throne m 1674 the Siamese seized the opportunity 
was S Chantahoun. Though this capture 

of Khmers, the kmgdom 

wn^rf centanes 

to have an eventiul but umnteresting history as the 


*ad 1872 A* 11 ®“""*'; '5*<arom?OBtoyatoauCaml)odje.’' 
t882 J Moum Expfomhmu el J/iuione ge Dmdari dt 

Oambodje. to! n 1881 E Aymonicr. 
) ** [BxcanuxM it neonnauvmcet Sn.gon, 
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vassal of Siam or Annum or ovon of liotiiS until in the middle 
of tho nineteenth century the intervention of iFVonce substituted 
a European Protectorate for these Aaiotio nvalnes 

The provinces of Siom-reup and Battumbang; m which 
An^or Thom and the pnncipal ancient monuments aresituated, 
were annexed by Siam at the end of the eighteenth centuiy, 
but in virtue of lui arrangement negotiated by the Erench 
Government they were restored to Csmboja m 1907, Erat 
and certam temtones bemg at the some time ceded to Siam^ 


3 

The religious history of Camboja may be divided into two 
periods, exclusive of the possible existence there of Hmsyomst 
Buddhism in the early centunes of our era In the first penod, 
which witnessed the construction of the great monuments and 
the reigns of the great kings, both Brahmanism and Mahayanist 
Buddhism fiounshed, but as in Java and Champa without 
mutual hostihty This penod extends certainly from the sixth 
to the thirteenth centuries and perhaps its h'mits should bo 
atretohed to 400-1400 a D. In any case it passed without abrupt 
transition into the second penod m which, under Siern^ 
influence, Hinayanist Buddhism supplanted the older faiths, 
sdthough the ceremomes of the Cambojon court still preserve a 

good deal of Brahmaiuo ntual 

Durmg the first penod, Brahmanism and Mahayanism were 
professed by the Court and nobihty. The multitude ol g^t 
temples and opulent endowments, the knowledge of San^ 
literature and tho use of Indian names, leave no doubt about 
this, hut It 18 highly probable that the mass of the 
their own humbler forms of worship SfaU there m no rewM of 
anythmg that can be called Khmer-as opposed to 
As m Siam, the veneration of nature 
in Camboja and httle shnnes elevated cai poles are e«»t^ 
their honour in tho neighbourhood of almost every house. 

1 Ang Ctim (1786-1834) weaved 

sjs?- -“iss ~ w ■>• »»>• 

^■ateire * Ctagboigt, 1014 
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Possibly the more important of these spirits were identified in 
early times with In^an deities or received Sansknt names 
Thus we hear of a pious foundation in honour of Brahmarak- 
shasS perhaps a local mountain spirit Siva is adored under 
the name of Sii SikhareSvara, the Lord of the Peak and Knshpa 
appears to be identified with a local god called Sid Champe£vara 
who was worshipped by Jayavarman VP. 

The practice of accepting and hinduizing strange gods with 
whom they came in contact was so familiar to the Brahmans 
that it would be odd if no ^camples of it occurred in Camboja. 
Still the Brahmanio religion which has left such dear records 
there was in the mam not a hmdmzed form of any local cult 
but a direct importation of Indian thought, ntual and hterature. 
The Indian mvaders or colomsts were accompamed by Brah- 
mans their descendants continued to bear Indian names and 
to give them to all places of importance* Sanskrit was the 
ecclesiastical and official language, for the mscnptions written 
in Khmer aie clearly half-contemptuous notifications to the 
commoi^ people, respecting such details as specially concerned 
them Airamas and castes are mentioned^ and it is 

probable that natives were <^y gradually and grudgmgly ad- 
mit!^ to the higher castes There is also reason to beheve that 
t.us Hindu civdization was from time to time vivified by direcv 
contact with India The embassy of Su-Wu has already been 
mentioned* and an inscription records the marriage of a Cam- 
bojan pnneess with a Brahman called Div&kaia who came from 
irdancy ” Yamuna, "where Knshna sported m his 


Dunng the whole period of the inscriptions the worship of 

prmcipal cultus and to some extent 
rne state ^gion, for even longs who express themselves in 

Wm Buddhists do not fail to invoke 

earlier mvrnw ^ hostihty to Vishnuism and the 

«mLS V of the 

, y Vishnu-Siva, known under such names as 

« on^*! Corpu», It 387 

‘ ^ Simadamataka. Sri Mandaroivaro, and 
; I«Mnp oTloI a ^ 305. 300 and 327 

’ EjnUsaj. 070 * » Sac Crpus, t pp 77 K 
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Hari-Hara*. SambIiu*Vishnn, Sonkam-Narayana, etc. Thus an 
inseiiption of Ang-Pou dating from li&navarman’s reign says 
Victorious are Hara and Acyuta become one for tlic good of 
MO world, though as the spouses of Porvat! and Sri they have 
different forms*" But the worship of this double bemg is 
accompam'cd by pure Sivaism and by the adoration of other 
deiUes Sh tlie earliest inscriptions Bhavavarman invokes Siva 
and dedicates a hnga. Ho also celebrates the compound drity 
under the name of Sambhu>7ishnu and mentinna Umft, Lak- 
shmf, Bhfiratf, Dhanna, the Manits, and Vishnu under the 
names of Caturbhuja and Trailoh 3 rasfi>ra. There appears to bo no 
allusion to the worship of Vishnu-Siva as two m one after the 
seventh century, but though Siva became exalted at the expense 
of his partner, Vishnu must have had adorers for two kings, 
Jayavarman HI and Sdiyavannan II, were known after their 
death by the names of Vishnu-loka and Paramo- Vishnu-loka. 

Siva became generally recogmzed as the supreme deity, in 
a comprehensive but not an oxolusive sense Ho is the umverssl 
spirit from whom emanate Brahm& and Vishnu. BQs charaoter 
as the Destroyer is not much emphasized he is the God of 
change, and ^erefore of reproduction, whose symbol is the 
Lmga It is remarkable to find that a pantheistic form of 
Sivaism is dearly enunciated in one of the earhest mscnptions*. 
Siva IS there styled Vibhu, the omnipresent, Paiamvrahmft 
(aa Brahm&), Jagatpati, PaSupati An insenption found at 
Angkor* mentions an Adtiya of the P&4upatas os wdl os an 
Ac&iya of the Soivas and C^on To-kuan seems to allude to the 
worshippers of Patupati under the name of Pa-ssfi-wei It would 
therefore appear that the Pfiiupatos existed m Camboja os a 
distinct sect and there are some indicatums* that ideas which 
prevailed among the Lingayats also found tiidr way thither 
> Thu compound duty is cclobntcd m the HatiTumsa and u npieientsd in the 
sottlptnros of tho took tempio at Bodanu, which u dated S78 a,p That hu worship 
may cosily have reached Camboja in tho oixth or seventh century 

s Jayato jagat&m bbOtyoi Kritgsondhl EarSeyutau, Farvatliilpatitvena Bhm- 
namSrttidhaTfivain See also tho Inscnp of Ang Chumnlk (SS7 ad), verses 11 and 
12 in Oorput, i p 07 

■ Tho Bayang Insonpbon, Ccrpiis, i pp 31 if whioh mentions tlio dates.0H end 
020 oe reoent 

* Corput, n p 422 jbiivapaiupolliediyyau Tlie mscnption dices the ralative 
nnic of venous Aeiiyns 

• SooBSFBO 1000, p 70 
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The most inteiesMng and origmal aspect of Cambojan 
idigion is its connection with the state and the wotship of 
deities somdiow identided with tiie king or with prominent 
personages^ These features are also found in Champa and Java 
In all these countries it was usual that when a king founded a 
temple, the god worshipped in it should be called by his name 
or by something like it. Thus'whmi Bhadravarman dedicated a 
temple to Siva, the god was styled Bhadre^ara More than 
tins, when a king or any distinguished person died, he was com* 
memorated by a statue which repr^nced bis features but 
represented him with the attributes of his favourite god^ Thus 
Indravaxman and Ya^ovarman dedicated at Bako and Lolei 
shnnes in which deceased members of the royal family were 
commemorated in the form of images of Sva and Devi bearmg 
names similar to their own Anotiier form of apotheosis was to 
describe a king by a posthumous title, indicating that he had 
gone to the heaven of his divine patron such as Paramavish^u* 
loka or Buddhaloka. The temple of Bayon was a truly •nn.-Knnftl 
fane almost a Westmmster abbey, m whose many shnnes all 
the gods and great men of the country were commemorated. 
The French arciueologists recognize four dasses of these 
dedicated respectively to (o) Indian deities, mostly special 
forms of Siva, Devi and 'N^sh^u; {h) Mahayanist Buddhas, 
especially Buddhas of healing, who wme regarded as the patron 
saints of various towns and mountains, (c) sinulax local deities 
apparently of Cambojan origin and perhaps corre^onding to 
the God of the Qtywoishipped in every Chinese town; (d) deified 
kinp and notables, who appear to have been represented in 
two forms, the human and divine, heaiing ili^tly different 
namra. Thns one inscription speaks of Sii Mahendrelvari who 
laliSii rfipa) of the lady Sri Mahendra- 


adored under the 

OTO of the hnga. The principal external ornaments of the 
torty towers each surmounted hy four heads. These 
d^f *0 represent Brahm& but there is httie 

at they are meant for lingas bearmg four faces of Siva, 


1914 ® ^ P Istterpnaj of It JBasm fAngior Tim, 
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Buice eaoli lieod has three eyes Such Imgoa are occasionally 
seen m India^ and many metal cases heanng faces and made 
to be fitted on lingas hare been discovered in Champa These 
four-headed columns are found on the gates of Angkor Thom 
as well as m the Bayon and are smgularly impressive The 
emblem adored m the central shrme of the Bayon was probably 
a hnga but its title was Kamrateh jagai ta rdja or Devardja, the 
king-gad More exphoitly still it is styled KwnarateA jagat la 
rdjya, the god who is the kmgdom It typified and contomed 
the n^al essence present in the hvmg kmg of Camboja and in 
.all her kmgs Several inscriptions make it dear that not only 
dead but hvmg people eould be represented by statue-portraits 
which identified them with a deity, and m one very re m ar k able 
record a general offers to the kmg the oooty he has captured, 
asking him to present it “to your subtle ego who is Invars 
dwelhng in a golden hnga*.” Thus thii subtle ego dwells in a 
hnga, IS identical with &va, and manifesls itsdf m the successive 
kings of the royal house 

The practices described have some analogies m India The 
custom of descnbmg the god of a temple by the name of the 
founder was known there* The veneration of ancestors is 
universal, there are some mausolea (for instance at Ahar near 
Udeypore) and the notion that m life the soiil can reside dse- 
where than m the body is an occasional popular superstition 
Still these ideas and practices are not conspicuous features of 
Hmduism and the Cambojans had probably come within the 
sphere of another influence In all eastern Asia the veneration 
of the dead is the fundamental and ubiquitous form of religion 
and m Chma we find fully developed such ideas as that the great 
should be bimed in monumental tombs, that a spint can bo 
n rn/ta to reside m a tablet or image, and that the human soul is 
compound so that portions of it can be m different places 
These bdiefs combined with the Indian doctrine that the deity 


» I have iK.en myself a etono Iingam cemsd wiU» fonrleoee m a tank bcloneuiS 

to o temple at Mobefcot not fcr from Bedeau v™* 

» SiivotnaTUnyalmgagutoivoro to eOkebmSntartlJnani Inaenp of PmaSgottk, 
LXs m pp Iff At rtattedkaHaliMJi region offoreeo 

™anv of^niblaneo to Oimboja) King Vijayaiblya 

and two Qoccne. tokamaliSdeTl and TrailokyamabadovI founded 
tuuples of tokotvuro and TroilokyeiTom 
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is manifested in incaxnations, in the human soul and in images 
afioid a good theoretical basis for the trorship of the Devax&ja. 
It \ 7 as also agreeable to far-eastern ideas that religion and ^e 
state should be closely associated and the Cambojtm kings 
trould be ^ad to imitate the Rories of the Son of Heaven. 
But probably a simpler cause tended to unite church and state 
m all these Hindu colonies. In mediesvel India the Brahmans 
became so powerful that they could claim to represmit religion 
and civilization apart from the state. But in Camht^a and 
Champa Brahmauic idigion and civilization wmre hound up 
with the state. Both were attacked by and ultimately suc- 
cumbed to the same enemies. 

The Brahmanism of Camhoja, as we know it &om the 
inscnptionB, was so largely concerned with the worship of this 
"Royal Ctod” that it might almost he coneddered a d^artanent 
of the court. It seems to have been thought ftRRftnf»ii.1 to the 
digmty of a Sovereiga who aspired to be more tihan a local 
pnnce, that his Chaplain or preceptor shonld have a 
position A curious paralld to this 18 shown by those mediffival 
pnncea of eastern Europe who claimed for their chief bishops 
tlio t.tle of patikrch as a complement to their own imperial 
pretensions In its ultimate form the Cambi^an iueraxchy was 
the work of Jayavammi n, who, it will be remembered, re- 
established the kingdom after an obscure but apparently dis- 
Mtrous mterregnum He mads the pnesthood of the Eoyal 
God hereditary m the family of Sivakaivalya and the sacerdotal 
d^asty thus founded enjoyed during some centuries a power 
inienor only to that of the kinga 

In the -'nacripUons of Sdok K&k Thom^ the histoiy of this 
tamuy is tra^ from the reign of Jayavarman II to 1052. The 


Aywomet, n. pp 267 ff sod wpoririiy Troot in ISIS, xv 2, 

* 8eo above 


o *6 V* ^ jreiawa m Dotn tne oanskrit ai 

&Jimer texts is intereatmg hut obscure. It is to the eSeot & 
dayavan^, anxious to assure his position as an Emper 
(UtoavBitm) mdependent of Jav&*, aummoned from Janapac 
rahman o^ed Hiranyadama, learned in magic (aiddhividyf 

^ a. rtta, (nddh) for the wo^ rf tto eJ 

Sn-Xeve^ to 

treatises caUed Vrah Vinhhkhc, Nayottara, Sammoha ai 


I 
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Siroichcdn These worl« are no6 ofchennse known*. The'hing 
made a solemn compact that “only the members of his (^vor 
jkaivalya's) matemaP family, men and women, should be 
Yfijakas (sacnficcrs or officiants) to the exclusion of all others ” 
The restriction refers no doubt only to the cult of the fioyal 
God and the office of court chaplain, called Purohita, Guru or 
Hotri, of whom there w’ere at least two 

The outh'iic of this narrative, that a learned Brahman was 
imported and charged with the instruction of the royal chaplam, 
>is simple and probable but the details are perplexing The 
Sanskrit treatises mentioned ore unknown and the names 
singular Janapada os the name of a defimte locahty is also 
strange^, but it is conceivable that the word may have been 
used ill IChmer as a designation of Xndia or a part of it 

Tb in'icr, jtion goes on to relate the gratifymg history of 
the 1 1 . ‘’y faimlv, * he grants of land made to thi.m, the bonotin 
they rc jived V/- gather that it was j.- .1 'or an estate to be 
given 'i, a p ist 'nth the right to claim fen I labour from the 
population Ho then proceeded to cieot a ^ n or village em- 
belLsbrd vnth t ,mp!oa and tanks The hold . Brahmamsm on 
the :o ntry probal ly depended more such pnestly towns 
than on the connclions of the people r.iB nscnptions often 
spnk cl rehj v ■> os abli:’ji.ent3 being restored a'.d sometimes 
sa; that thej* n ’d become deserted end o-ergrown. We may 
cor elude that if the Braliman lords of a village ceased for any 
reason to g ve it l.icir attention, the labour and oontnbuti^ 
requ site for the npkeep of the temples were not forthcoming 
and tLe junglo was allowed to grow over the build’ngs 

r-jmerons inscnplaons testify to the -rtadeur if the ava- 
kaivalya famdy The monotonous lists c their properties and 
slaves, of the statues erected in their Lc- our and the number 
of parasols borne before them show thas their position was 
almost regal, even when the king was a Buddhist. Thg^ pru- 
dently refrained from attempting to occupy the throne, but 


* Bwn*«ohana and Nituttara are e«n aa names of Tanlraa The J?™" 
may nerhapa be the beginning of a compound Thom are IWi works 

]ia\ mainlands vinafuil The maenplion calls tho four ttcalises the font fates ol 

ThM ahowB that matnareby must haw. been m foroe in ^ 

» Jinapoda as the name of a Jooably is citod by notblmgck and Roth from Oio 

to 4 2 82 
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probably no king conld succeed unless consecrated by them 
Sadaliva, Sankarapandita and Div&karapandita fonned an 
ecclesiastical dynasty from about 1000 to 1100 a.d parallel to 
the long reigns of the kmgs m the same period^ The last-named 
mentions in an mscnption that he had consecrated three kin^ 
and iSaiikarapandita, a man of great leanung, was de /ocfo 
sovereign during the mmonty of his pupil Uday&dityaTorman 
nor did he lose his influence when the young king attained his 
majonty 

The shrme of the Hoyal God was first near Mt Mahendra 
and was then moved to Hariharilaya^ Its location was 
dcfimtely fixed m the reign of hidravarman, about 877 a d. 
Tw 0 Sivakaivalya Brahmans, Sivasoma and his pupil VhmaSiva, 
chaplam of the king, built a temple called the SivSirama and 
erected a Imga therem It is agreed that this building is the 
Bayon, winch formed the centre of the later city of ^gkor. 
Indravatman also illustrated another charactenstic of the court 
religion by placmg m the temple now called Prah Kou three 
statues of Siva with the features of his father, grandfather and 
Jayavarman II together with correspondmg statues of Sakti in 
the hkeness of their wives The next king, Yaiovarmau, who 
founded the town of Angkor round the Bayon, bmlt near his 
pataco another hnga temple, now known as Ba-pnon He also 
erected two conwenfs, one Brahmamc and one Buddhist. An 
inscription® gives several interesting particulars lespectmg the 
former It fixes the provisions to be snpphed tc pnests and 
students and the honours to be re-dered to distinguished 
insitors The right of sanctuary is accorded and the sick and 
helpless are to recave food and medicme Also funeral rites 
are to be celebrated withm its precincts for the repose of the 
mendless and those who have died m war. The royal residence 
« as moved from Angkor in 928. but about twenty years later 
^e court burned thither and the insenptions record that the 
■Koyal God accompamed it 

The oultus was probably similar to what may be seen in the 


‘W 1 ““’^ have held eOlaa dunng thu long ponod, but OMdmtly all 

» i" i' *** “'J •»' » heen Gutu tor iorly jeare 

Wenufirf ^ "‘I” “‘’“'Jo O' «»<« I™ not lul 

* Corpue, a Injcnp 1 ti especially pp S4S-SS1 
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Sivaitc temples of India to-day. Tlio pnncipal luigam was 
placed in n shnne approached through other chambers and 
accessible only to privileged persons Libations ueie poured 
over the emblem and sacred books %cre recited An interesting 
inscription* of .about COO a d relates how fSnsomasarman (prob- 
nbl}* a Brahman) presented to a temple "the lUmayana, the 
Purana and complete Bharata” and made arrangements for 
their recitation San«fcnt htcraturc was held in esteem Wo arc 
told that Suiyavarman 1 nas sersed in the Atbarvn-Veda and 
also in the Bh'tehya, Kavyas, the six Darsanas, and the Dhar- 
masdsfras® Sacnfices are abo frequently mentioned and one 
inscription records the performance of a Kolilioma* The old 
Vcdic ntual remained to some extent in practice, for no circum- 
stances arc more favonrable to its survival than a wealthy 
court dominated by a powerful hierarchy Such ceremomes 
were probably performed in the ample enclosures surrounding 
the temples* 

4 

hfahajanist Buddhism existed m Camboja dunng the whole 
of the penod covered by the inscriptions, but it remamed 
in such dose alliance with Brnhraaiusm that it is hard to ray 
whether it >-houid be regarded as a separate robgion. The idea 
that the two systems were incompatible obnously never 
occurred to the writers of the mscnplions and Buddhism was 
not regarded as more distinct from Sivaism and Vishnuism 
than these from one another It had nevertheless many fereent 
and generous, if not exclusive, admirers The earhest “ 

its existence is a short inscnption datmg from the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh century*, wluch relatw how 
a person called Pon Prajni Condra dedicated male and female 
slaves to the three Bodhisattvas, g5sta«, Maitrqya and Avaio- 


> Veal Kanlel. Corpm, I p 28 

* Imcr-of PnihKhaii,irJFf E0.11IW,p 670 

* Juft Virfie imfiec waa pcrfomicd m Iho court of tlio Icmplc of Chiaim 
bumid about 1903 

* Df fSkyorooni, hoi, if 

aooage u deambed aa a Bodliiaattra. Tlicro wen pagoda alavca e«n m 
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hteSrara. The title given to the Bodhisattvas (Vrah Kamratib 
aS) vhich is also home by Indian deibes shows that tins Bud* 
dhism was not veiy different from the Brahmanic cult of Cam- 
boja 

It is interestmg to find that Yasovarman founded in Anglcor 
Thom a SaugatdSrama or Buddhist monastery parallel to his 
Biihman&srama already described. Its inmates en](^ed the 
same pnvdeges and had nearly the same rules and duties, bemg 
bound to afford sanctuary, maintain the destitute and perform 
funeral masses It is laid down that an Ac&rya versed m Bud- 
dhist lore corresponds in rank to the Ac&cyas of the Saivas and 
Fasupatas and that m both mstitutions greater honour is to 
be shown to snch Ac&ryas as also are learned m grammar A 
Buddhist Acirya ought to be honoured a httle less t.ha.n a 
learned Brahman. Bven in form the mscnptions recordmg the 
foundation of the two Adramas show a remarkable parallelism. 
Both hegm with two stanzas addressed to iSva the 
Buddhist insonption inserts a stanza m honour of the Buddha 
whe dehvers from transmigration and gives mrvdna, and then 
the two toids are identical for several stanzas^ 

Jlahayanism appears to have fiounshed here especially 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and throughout the 
greater part of this penod wo find the same feature that its 
pnncipal devotees were not the kings but their ministers. 
Surj’avatman I (f 1049) and Jayavarman VII (f 1221) in some 
sense deserved the name of Buddhists since the posthumous 
title of the former was Nirvfipapada and the latter left along 
msonption* begmmng with a defimtely Buddhist invocation 
>tet an insoiiplaon of SQryavarman which states m its second 
' erse that only the word of the Buddha is true, opens by smging 
we pra^s of Siva, and Jayavarman certainly did not neglect 

We Brahmamo gods But for about a hundred years there was 


SurK wesw-Vl tjfluouragea Jjuacunsm. 

Satyavarman (c 900 ad), who was ohmged with 

Kavin^n*^ ^ building in Angkor known as Fhuueanakas; 

B&iendravarman n and 
*^pandita rn* «t^ted many Buddhist statues and 
ndita, muuster of Jayavarman V Kirtipandita was the ' 
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author^ of the inscription found at Sroy SonUior, which states 
that tlmnifs to his efforts the pure doctrmo of the Buddha m- 
appeared like tho moon from bcltmd the clouds or the sun at 
datrn 

It may be easily imagined that tho power enjoyed by tho 
court chnplam would dispose tho iiitclhgcnt classes to revolt 
against this hicrarciiy and to favour liberty and variety in 
rcbgion, so far as was safe Possibly the kings, wlulo co-operat- 
ing wift a pncstliood which recognized them as semi-divine, 
wore glad enough to lot other religious elements form some sort 
of counterpoise to a pncstly family which threatened to be 
omnipotent Tiiough tho idonlilication of Sivaism and Bnddhira 
became so complcto that we actually find a Trinity compel 
of Padmodbhava (Bralimit), Ambhojanetra (Vishnu) and the 
Buddha*, tho insonptioiis of the Buddhist ministers are marked 
by a certain diplomacy and sdf-congratnlation on the success 
of their efforts, as if they felt that their position wos mentorions, 
yet dehcato 

Thus in an inscription, tho object of which seems to bo to 
record tho ercotion of a statue of PrnjRli-piiramitfc by 
dranmathona wo are told that the king charged him with the 
embellishment of Yoiedharapura because "though an emment 
Buddhist” lus loyalty wos above suspicion® The some ministw 
erected three lowers at Bkt 6um with insonptionB* which raord 
tho dedication of a tank The first mvokes the Buddha, WOr 
pani® and Lokoivara In tho others LokeSvara is replacim y 
Prama-p&ranuta who hero, as elsewhere, is treated “ » 
or Sokti and referred to as Bov! m another stanza®. ^ ^ 
inscriptions commemorate tho construction of a sacred tame 


> SCO Sonert in Hccnc Arcki^,^. 1883 Ab m 
nlwayc plcm vho u c{»il.ing but in fflort put* it i* uppaiontly tho miiUiter pro 

stulgatug tho instruotiona ol tho long 

• liuenpt of Fiosat Prah Khsvi Carptu, x p 173 

» BnddhSnSmcgrantrnpi, JiJ *x ISS^P IM .-(.a _o 230.241 
‘ See Ooedi*. "Inaenplioua de Bhl Cum. Ho n Ensen « 

» Tho BodhaoUvu coiroapoading to tho Bnddho JU^obhy ^ 
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but, though the author was a Buddhist, he expressly restncts 
the use of it to Brahmamc functionaries 

The inscription of Srey Santhor* (o 075 ad) desenbes the 
successful efforts of ICirtipandita to restore Buddhism and gives 
the instructions of the king (Jayavaiman V) as to its status. 
The royal chaplain is by no means to abandon the worship of 
Siva but he is to be well versed in Buddlust learning and on 
feast days he will bathe the statue of the Buddha mth due 
ceremony. 

A poidt of interest in this msciiptaon is the statement that 
Kirtmandita mtroduced Buddhist books from abroad, mcluding 
the ^traMadhyavibh&ga and the commentary on the Tattva- 
sangraha The first of these is probably the M&dhyftntavibhaga 
bastra^ by Vasubandhu and the authorship is worth attention 
as supporting TSxanSitha’s statement that the disciples of 
Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into Indo-China. 

In the time of Jayavarman VII (ci 1185 ad.), altbn ngb 
Hindu mythology is not discarded and ^ though tiie king’s 
chaplun (presumably a Sivaite) receives every honour, yet 
Maliayomst Buddhism seems to bo frankly professed as the 
royal rdigion. It is noteworthy that about the same time it 
becomes more prominent in Java and CSiampa. Probably the 
flourishing condition of the faith in Ceylon and Burma mcreased 
the prestige of all forms of Buddhism throughout south-eastern 
Asia A long mscnption of Jayavarman m 146 stanzas has been 
preserved m the temple of Ta Prohm near Angkor. It opens 
with an invocation to the Buddha, in which are mentioned the 
three bodies, Lokefivara®, and the Mother of the Jmas, by whom 
Pra]^.-p|,rai]Qit 3 , must be meant Siva is not mvoked but 
allnaou is made to many Brahmamc deities and Bhikkhus and 
Brahmans are mentioned together. The inscription contains a 
ennous hst of the materials suppbed daily for the temple 
and of the personnel Ample provision is made for 
both, but it is not dear how far a purely Buddhist ritual is 
contemplated and it seems probable that an extensive Brah- 
mamo oultua existed tide by tide with the Buddhist ceremonial. 

• W 261 ff Senirt, Stmt ArtJi&lojigue. Man^Avril, 1883 

j •«*njio, 1244 and 1248 
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Wc Icam tlmt there wore clothes for the deities and lortyofive 
mosquito nets of Chinese matenal to protect their statues The 
Uposatlia days seem to bo alluded to' and the qiring festival is 
described, when "Bhagavat and Bhagavati" axe to be escorted 
in solemn procession with parasols, music, banners and danemg 
girls The whole staff, including Burmese and Chains (probably 
slaves), IS put doivn at the enormous figure of 79,365, which 
perhaps includes all the neighbouring inhabitants who could be 
called on to render any service to the temple The more sacer- 
dotal part of the estabhshment consisted of IS pnncipal pnests 
(adliih&rmah), 2740 pnests and 2232 assistants, indudmg 616 
dancing girls But even these figures seem very large* 

The inscnption comes to a gratifying conclusion by an- 
nouncing that there are 102 hospitals in the kingdom*. These 
institutions, irhich are alluded to in other inscnptions, were 
probably not all founded by Jayavaiman VII and he seems to 
treat them as being, like tem^es, a natural part of a well- 
ordered state But he evidently expended much care and money 
on them and in the present inscription he makes over the frmt 
of these good deeds to his mother The most detailed desenpbon 
of these hospitals occurs in another of his inscnptionB found at 
Say-fong m Laos It is, like the one just cited, defimtely Bud- 
dhist and It IS permissible to suppose that Buddhism took a 
more active part than Brahmanism m such works of chanty 
It opens with an invocation first to the Buddha who m las 
three bodies transcends the distmction between existence and 
non-existence, and then to the healmg Buddha' and the two 
Bodhisattvas who dnve away darkness and disease Ihese 
divinities, who are the lords of a heaven m the east, analogous 
to the paradise of Amit&bha, are stdl worshipped m Chma and 
Japan and were evidently gods of light* The hospital erected 


1 stanza yam . , 

* The ineonption only aojz "There ate here (aba) ” Con thie mean m iM 
TonoDB teluaous eatabliehmente mamtamed hy the fang! 

» See nho Kinot, Woles fSpig pp 33S-335 The Mehavaipm lepeo^y^ 
turns that kings foonded hospitals and dietnbnted mediemes See too. Yule, Jn w 
Pob,t p «6 The care of the sick »ae recognized as a duty and a mentono as aw m 
an Buddhist countnes and is reconizocnded by the example of the Buddha warn 

* Their eomewhat lengthy titles ate BhaishajyagumvaidOiyapmhhBnij^ 

Taitocanacandarooi and CandiavoiroeanarohinSta See for an acooiint am 

Uio texts on which thoir worship is founded the toeraed article of « lvw«» 
Bbamajyiigiiru," WE P BO lOOJ, p 33 
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their au^ices by the Cambojan king was open to all the 
four castes and had a staif of 98 persons, besides an astrologer 
and two saenfioers (y&jaka) 

5 

These usciiphons of Jayavarman ore the last which tell 
us anything about the religioa of mediseTsl Camboja but we 
hare a somewhat later account from the pen of Chou Tarkumi, 
a Chmese who visited Angkor in 1296*. He describes the 
temple in the centre of the city, which must be the Bayon, and 
says that it had a tower of gold and that the eastern (or pimd- 
pal) entrance was approached by a golden bridge flanked by 
tuo hons and eight statues, all of the same metal The chapter 
of hia work entitled “The Three Bdi^ons,” runs as follows, 
shghtly abridged from M Pelliot’s version. 

“The hterati are called Pan-ch'i, the bonzes Ch'u-ku and the 
Taoists Pa-ssu-wei. I do not know whom the Pan-ch'i worship. 
They have no schools and it is difScult to say what books they 
read They dress like other people exc^t that th^ wear a 
white thread round theur necks, which is their distinctive mark 
They attain to very high positions The Ch'u-ku shave their 
heads and wear yellow clothes Hiey uncover the tight sh o ulde r , 
but the lower part of their body is draped with a skirt of yellow 
cloth and they go bare foot Their temples are sometimes 
roofed with tiles Inside there is only one image, exactly like 
the Buddha S^a, which they call Po-lai {«= Prah), nmaTnpT'fi>d 
“mth vermihon and blue, and clothed in red. The Buddhas of 
the towers (’ images in the towers of the temples) are different 
Md^^t in bronze There are no bells, drums, lymbals, or flags 
w their temples Th^ eat only one meal a day, pr^ared by 
Mmeone who entertams them, for th^ do not cook m their 
tuples They eat fish and meat and also use them in tlnwT 
ottetmgs to Buddha, but th^ do not dnnk wine. They recate 
onieroua texts written on strips of palm-leaf Some bonzes 
”8bt to have the shafts of their pslanquins and the 
neUfis of their parasols in gold or silver. The pimee consults 

^ |Pa^ssii-wei dress like everyone else, except that they 
^ on their heads a piece of red or white stuff hke the Ku-ku 
Hu vatratiTe u tranilatcd by M Fclhot m BE P,B 0. 1D02, pp 123-177. 
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woni by Tartar women but lower. Tlieir temples are smaller 
than those of the Buddhists, for Taoism is less prosperous than 
Buddhism They worslup nothing but a block of stone, somewhat 
like the stone on the altar of the God of the Sun in China, I 
do not know what god they adore There are also Taoist nuns. 
The Pa-ssu-wei do not partake of the food of other people or 
eat in public They do not drink wine 

“Such children of the laity as go to school frequent the 
bonzes, who give them instruction. When grown up they 
return to a lay life 

“1 have not been able to m&ke an exhaustive investigation ” 
Elsewhere he says "All worship the Buddha" and he 
describes some popular festivals which resemble those now 
celebrated in Siam In every village there was a temple or a 
Stdpa He also mentions that in eating they use leaves as 
spoons and adds “It is the same in their sacrifices to the qnnts 
and to Buddha " 

Chou Ta>kuan confesses that his account is superficial and 


he was perhaps influenced by the idea that it was natural there 
should be three religions m Camboja, as in China Buddhists 
were found in both countries Pan-ch*i no doubt represents 
Papdita and he saw an analogy between the Brahmans of the 
Camhojan Court and Confucian mandanns: a third and less 
knorni sect he idOTtified with the Taoists The most unportant 
point in his desenption is the prominence given to the Buddhists 
His account of their temples, of the dress and life of th^ 
monks* leaves no doubt that he is descnbing Hmayanist Bud- 
dhism such as still flourishes in Camboja, It probably found its 
way from Siam, with which Camboja had already close, bi^ 
not always peaceful, lelationB Probably the name by whi® 
the bonzes are designated is Siamese* With Chou TaAatan b 
statements may be compared the inscription of the Siamese 
TTing B&ma Khomheng* which dwells on the flonnshing coi^ 
dition of Pah Buddhism in Siam about 1300 A n The ®o***"l^ 
fnd «>»v*wl by Oiou Ta-kuan is significant The Brahmans helo 

« MUot (BE FEO 1002 , p MS) cites a stalcment from the lung 5^ 

that there were two elssscs ol bonzes in Csmbi^ii, those who wore jrt 

and naiined and those who wort red rebes and lireamwownta 

« M Fmot coniceturea that it represenU tbs biaioese Chao(Iu>id) and a P 
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v but had no schools Tliose of Uie l3tv who desiiM 
!jMcation spent some portion of tlioir ypufli in* a Buddhist 
SffliasteryTaa s^U do) and then returned to the n-orld. 

rf aing, nrt™.IIy nyJW m the *S.^ rf 
Sh»m mms the people, wh* the Er.h»»e 
a Court hierarchy When Chou Ta-kuan says that all the Cam- 
boians adored Buddha, he probably makra a J^s^te “ Jie 
dMs in saying that the sculptures above the gates of 
are heads of Buddha. But the general ™P«saon which he 
evidently recaved that everyone frequented Buddhist temples 
and monastenes speaks for itself His statement about sacri- 
fices to Buddha is remarkable and, since the msonptions or 
Jayavannan VII speak of saenfieers, it cannot be reject^ as a 
mere mistake But if Hmayamst Buddhism countenanced such 
practices m an age of transition, it did not adopt them per- 
manently for, so far as I have seen, no offenngs are made to-day 
in Cambojan temples, except flowers and sticks of incense 
The Parssa-wei have given rise to many conjectures and have 
been identified with the Basaih or sacerdotal class of the Chams 
Bui there seems to be httle doubt that the word really represents 
Paiupata and Chou Ta-kuau’s aeoouns clearly pomts to a sect 
ol linga worshippers, although nc information is forthcoming 
about the “stone on the altar of the Sun God in China* to 
uhicb he compares their emblem His idea that they repre- 
sented the Taoists in Camboja may have led him to exaggerate 
their importance hut his statement that they were a separate 
body is confirmed, for an insenption of Angkor^ defines the 
order of hierarchical precedence as “the Brahman, the Saiva 
Acaiya, the PMupata Aoarya®." 

Prom the tune of Chou Ta-kuan to the present day I have 


* Corpiu, tt p 4S2 

* The etrange etatement oI Chon Ta-hmii (pp 163-155) that the Buddhist and 
l^out pneata enjoyed a species of yus pnma tmelu has heon much diseoesed 
Tehea by itself it might be meidy s queer story founded mi a misundeiatsndmg 
of Cembojan cuetoms, for he candidly says that his information is natmstwocthy 
But tsbing It m coaneetian siith the stones about the Am m Burma (see espeeiaily 
Vinot, J A 1912, p 121 ) and the customs attnbuted by Chmese and Europeans 
to the Siamese and Fhihppinoa, tie can hardly come to any conclusion except that 
this strange usage nas on abonginol cnetom in lodo China and the Archipelago, 
pnoi to the introductions of Indian cuiUration, but not suppressed for some time. 

t the present day there seems to Lo no trace or even tradition of such n custom 
For Siamese snd Fhilippine customs see BE FEO 1902, p 163, note! 
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found few notices about the religion of Camboja Hmayohist 
Buddhism became supreme and though we have few details of 
the conquest we can hardly go wrong in tracing its general 
lines Brahmomsm was exclusive and tyranmcal. It made no 
appeal to the masses but a severe levy of forced labour most 
have been necessary to erect and mamtain the numerous great 
shnnes which, though m nuns, are still the glory of Camboja^ 
Bi many of them are seen the remains of inscriptions winch 
have been deliberately erased These probably prescribed cer- 
tain onerous services which the proletariat was bound to render 
to the established ohuroh When Siamese Buddhism mvaded 
Gamboj'a it had a double advantage It was the creed of an 
aggressive and successful neighbour but, while thus armed with 
the weapons of this world, it also appealed to the poor and 
oppressed If it enjoyed tlm favour of pnnees, it had no desue 
to defend the rights of a privileged caste it offered salvation 
and education te the average townsman and villager If it 
mvited the support and alms of the laxby, it was at least modest 
in its demands Brahmanism on the other hand lost strength 
as the prestige of the court dedmed Its greatest shnnes were 
m the provmces most exposed to Siamese attacks The first 
Portuguese wnters speak of them as already deserted at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The connection with India was 
not kept up and if any immigrants came from the west, after 
the twelfth century they are more likely to have been Moshms 
th an Hmdus. Thus driven from its temples, with no roots 
BTnmg the people, whose affections it had never tried to wm, 
Brahmamsm m Camboja became what it now is, a court 
ntual without a creed and hardly noticed except at royal 


functions , . i * 

It IS remarkable that Mohammedanism remamed almost 

unknown to Camboja, Siam and Burma The tide of Modim 

invasion swept across the Malay Peninsula southw^s to 

effect was strongest m Sumatra and Java, feebler on the oo^ 

of Borneo and the Phihppmes 

Champa, where it had some success, but Siam and 

lay on one side of its mam route, and also showed no sympathy 

» Tho Vnneh ArchiodogKal state, that or«l™.vo ^ 

the n^vh^nns baddm^th™ «mau» of 000 temple m Ca»bo,.. aod 
probably ma iv have entiwly dwappoared 
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for it King Bama Thuppdey Ghan^ who reigned in Comboja 
from 1642-1659 became a Moha m m e d a n and suirounded bim- 
fidf with Malays and Javanese But he ahenated the afiectlons 
of his subjects and was deposed by the intervention of Annam 
After this we hear no more of Mohammedanism. An unusual 
incident, which must be counted among the few cases in which 
Buddhism has encouraged violence, is recorded in the year 1730, 
when a Laotian who claimed to be inspired, collected a band of 
fanatica and proceeded to massacre in the name of Buddha all 
the Annamites resident in Camboja IDiis seems to show that 
Buddhism was regarded as the reh^on of the country and could 


As already mmitioned Brahmanism still survives in the 
court ceremomal though this by no means prevents the Inng 
from bomg a devout Buddhist The priests are known as Bakus. 
They wear a top-knot and the sacred thread after ike Indian 
fashion, and enjoy certain privileges Withm the precmcts of 
the palace at Phnom Prnih is a modest building where they still 
guaid the sword of Ltidra. About two inches of the blade are 
shoivn to visitors, but except at certain festorals it is never 
taken out of its sheath 

The official programme of the coronaflon of King Sisowath 
(April 23-28, 1906), published m Rmich and Cambojan, gives 
a cuno^ account of the ceremomes performed, which were 
mmly Brahmanic, although prayers were recited by the Bonzes 
and offerings made to Buddha Four spend Brahmanic shrines 
were ^ted and the essential part of the rite consisted in a 
ns al bath. In which the Bakus poured water over the Mnir 
tavooations were addressed to bemgs desenbed as "Anges qd 

cAlesies, qui haWtez auprAs 
indra, de Brahm& et de I’awhange Sahabodey,” to the spirits 
momtam^valleys and nvers and to the spints who guard 
prSb^ thekinghss been duly bathed the progrSme 

pr^hTO that le Direoteur des Bakous remettra la oouronne 

porteta sur la tSte de Sa 


MaiestA an j r. iiuricra sur la tete de 53a 

Eou^-t Gouvemement de la Bfipublique Francaise » 

length?cerem?nfa 1 ^^ Norodom" (January 2 - 16 , 1906) The 

y ceremomal consisted of a strange mixture of prayers, 


' tbapjro, pp 62-3 
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Bcmons, pageants and amusements The definitdy roiigiouB 
exorcises wore Buddhist and the amusemonts which accom- 
panied them, though occordmg to our notions cunously out of 
place, clearly correspond to the funeral games of antiquity. 
Thus we road not only of "oi&andD d’un repos aux nmes 
royales" but of “illuminaiaons g&i6ra]es.. loncemcnt de 
ballons . .luttes et assauts do boxo ct de I’escnme. . .douses et 
Boirdo de gala . . . Aprds la cremation. 8a Majestd distnbueia des 
billots de tombola " 

The ordinary Buddhism of Camboja at the present day 
resembles that of Siam and is not mixed with Bralimamo ob- 
servances Monasteries are numerous the monks enjoy general 
respect and their conduct is said to be beyond reproach. They 
act ns schoolmasters and, as m Siam and Burma, all young men 
spend some time m a monastery A monastery generally con- 
tains from tlurty to fifty monks and consists of a number of 
wooden houses raised on piles mid arranged round a square 
Bach monk bas a room and often a house to himself Besides 


the dweUing houses there are also stores and two halls called 
Sal& and Vihdar (vihara) In both the Buddha is represented 
by a single gigantic sitting image, before which are set flowers 
and incense. As a rule there are no other images but the walls 
are often ornamented with fresooes of Jfttaka stories or the 
early life of Gotaraa Meals are taken m the SaU at about 7 and 
11 a m and prayers are recited tiiere on ordinary days in the 
moinmg and-evemng The elaven o'clock meal is followed by a 
rather long grace The prayers consist mostly of Pah fonniil®, 
such os the Three Eefuges, but they are sometimes m CambqjM 
and oontam definite petifaons or at least wishes formulated 
before the image of the Buddha Thus I have heard prayers for 
peace and egamst war The more solemn ceremonies, snoh as 
TJposatl a and ordmations, are performed in the 
The recitation of the Patimokkha is regularly performs mu 1 
have several times wtnessed it All but ordained monks h^ 
to withdraw outside the Sima stones during the service The 
ceremony begins about 6 pm. the Bhikkhus kned to m 
pairs face to face and rubbing their foreheads in the dust mk 
fOT mutual forgiveness if they have inodvortentl:^ offended 


t Tho toml J» prepaiea m tlw motualonia, and, M ui oUior countnw, the bugging 
lOQiid IS ft tnoTD fonofthty 
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Jliis ceremony is also performed on other occasions. It is 
followed by singing or mtoning lands, after which comes the 
recitation of the P&tamokkha itself which is marked by great 
solemnity The reader sits in a large chair on the arms of which 
are fixed many hghted tapers He repeats the text by heart 
but near him sits a prompter with a palm-leaf manuscript 
who, if necessaiy, corrects the words recited I have never 
seen a monk confess m pubhc, and I believe that the usual 
practice is for dnful brethren to abstain from attending the 
ceremony and then to confess privately to the Abboti who 
assigns <hem a penance As soon as the P&timolckha is concluded 
all the Bhihkhus smoke large cigarettes In most Buddhist 
countries it is not considered irreverent to smoke^, chew betel 
or dnnk tea in the mtervals of regions exercises When the 
cigarettes ate finished there follows a service of prayer and 
praise m Camhojan During the season of Wassa there are 
usually several Bhikkhus m each monastery who practise 
meditation for three or four da]^ consecutively m tents or 
enclosures made of yellow doth, open above but dosed all 
round. The four stages of meditation described in the Pitakas 
ore said to bo commonly attamed hy devout monks^. 

The Abbot has considerable authority in disdphnaiy matters 
He eats apart &om the other monks and at religious ceremonies 
wears a sort of red cope, whereas the dress of the other brethren 
IB entirely ydlow Novices prostrate themselves when they 
speak to him. 


Above the Abbots are Provincial Superiors and the govern- 
ment of the whole Church is m the hands of the Bomdeo pr&h 

® prdate called lAk prfih 
sokon, or Brah Sngandha, and the two, somewhat after the 
manira of the two pnmates of the English Church, supervise 
dergy in different parts of the kingdom, the second heme 
jntenor to the first m rank, but not dependent on him. But it 

teen appomted to the last Brah 

aKwJ 4 distingmshed scholar 

lateoduced the Dhammayut sect from Siam into Camboja 


'Soon^”* ” tciaplia notices forbidding smoking an often pasted on tbs 

w more commonlr caHcd Vi- 
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The king is recognized as head of t;he Church, but cannot alter 
its doctrine or confiscate ecclesiastical property. 


6 

No account of Cambojan religion would be complete without 
some reference to the splendid monuments m which it found 
expression and which still remam m a great measure mtaot 
The colonists who established themselves in these regions 
brought with them the Dravidian taste for great buildings, bnt 
either their travels enlarged their artistic powers or they 
modified the Indian stylo by assimilating successfully some 
architectural features found in their new home What pre- 
Indian architecture there may have been among the Kfamers 
we do not know, but the fact that the earliest known monu- 
ments are Hindu makes it improbable that stone buildings on a 
largo scale existed before their cmval The feature which most 
clearly distinguishes Cambojan from Indian architecture is its 
pyramidal structure India has stupas and gopurams of pyra- 
midal appearance but still Hindu temples of the normal type, 
both in the north and south, consist of a number of buildmgs 
erected on the same level In Camboja on the contrary many 
buildmgs, such as Ta-Kco, Ba-phuong and the Phimeanakas, 
are shnnes on the top of pyramids, w luch consist of three storeys 
or large steps, ascended by flights of relatively small steps In 
other buildings, notably Angkor Wat, the pyramidal form is 
obscured by the shght elevation of the storeys compared with 


edifices, which they bear But still the general plan is that of 
a senes of courts each nsmg within and above the last and thw 
eraduol nse, by which the pilgnm is led, not only through 
colonnade after colonnade, bnt up flight alter flight of stairs, 
each leading to something higher but invisible from the bas^ 
imparts to Cambojan temples a sublimity and wpinng 
wl^h IS absent from the mysterious halls of Dravidisn starn 
One might almost suppose that ‘h® 
had deliberately set themselves to rectify the 
Indian arohitecture One of these is the profusion of extern^ 
ornament m high relief which by its veiy multiplicity to 
any oLt proportionate to its elaboration, with tee 
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result that the general view is disappointing and majestic out- 
lines are u anting In Cambojan buildings on the contrary the 
general effect is not saenficed to detail, the artists knew how 
to make air and space give digmty to then: work Another 
pecuhar defect of many Dravidian buildings is that they were 
gradually erected round some andent and originally humble 
shnne with the unfortunate result that the outermost courts 
and gateways are the most magnificent and that progress to 
the holy of hohes is a series of artistic disappomtments. But at 
Angkor Wat this fault is ^carefully avoided The long paved 
road which starts from the first gateway isolates the great 
central mass of buildings without dwarfing it and even in 
the last court, when one looks up the vast staircases leadmg 
to the five towers wluch crown the pyramid, all that has led 
up to the central shnne seems, as it should, meidy an intro- 
duction 


The sohdity of Cambojan architecture is connected with the 
prevalence of mundations With such dangers it was of primary 
importance to have a massive substructure which could not be 
u ashed away and the style which was necessary m bnildmg a 
firm stone platform mspired the rest of the work Some un- 
finished temples reveal the interestmg fact that they were 
erected first as piles of plam masonry. Then came the de corator 
and carved the stones as they stood m their places, so that 
instead of carvmg separate blocks he was able to contemplate 
his design as a whole and to spread it over many stones Hence 
most Cambojan buildings have a pecuhar air of umty. Th^ 
have not had ornaments afiSxed to them but have grown into 
Ml ornamental whole Yet if an unfavourable cniacism is to 
w made on these edifices— especially Angkor Wat— it is that 
the sculptures are wantmg in meaning and importance They 
cannot be compared to the rehefe of Boroboedoer, a ventable 
catecl^m m stone where every clause teaches the behever 
wmething new, or even to the piles of figures in Dravidian 
jv ^ ® ^hich, though of small artistic ment, seem to represent 

monsters, strugglmg 
life mto death and bads to life agam The reliefs m the 
Angkor are purely decorative The artist 

tieamn^ j o* stone would bo 

nxe, and as decoration, lus T\ork is succcssfuL Looking 
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outwards the eye is satisfied with sucli variety os the trees and 
liouscs in tile tcm]>lc courts afTord* looking inwards it finds 
similar variety in the wamors and deities poitrayed on the 
walls Some of the scenes have an lustoncal interest, but the 
attempt to follow the battles of the Bamayana or the Chuiiung 
of the Sea soon becomes a tedious task, for there is little 
individuality or inspiration m the figures. 

Tins want of any obvious correspondence between the 
decoration and cult of the Combojan temples often makes it 
difiicult to say to what deities they were defeated The Bayon, 
or Sivobrama, was presumably a linga temple, yet the oonjocturo 
is not confirmed as one would expect by any mdubitable evi- 
dence m the decoration or arrangements. Bi its general plan 
the building seems more Indian than others and, like the temple 
of Jagann&tha at Puri, consists of three successive ehambeis, 
each surmounted by a tower The most remarkable feature in 
the decoration is the repetition of the four-headed figure at the 
top of every toiver, a stnking and effective motive, whieh is 
also found above the gates of the town Chou Ta-kuan says 
that there were golden statues of Buddhas at the cnfxance to 
the Bayon It is impossible to say whether this statement is 
accurate or not He may have simply made a mistake, but it is 
equally possible that the fusion of the two creeds may have 
ended in images of the Buddha bemg placed outside the shnno 


of the Imga 

Strange as it may seem, there is no dear evidence as to uio 
character of the w'orship performed in Cemboja’s greatest 
temple, Angkor Wat Smee the pnnec who commenced it was 
known by the postliumous Utle of Paramavishnuloka, wo may 
presume that he mtended to dedicate it to Vishnu and some 
of the sculptures appear to represent Vishnu slaying a «emon 
But it was not fiiuslied until after his death end 
may not have been respected by lus successors An aulhoiiteUve 
staLnent^ warns us that it is not safe to ray 
date of Angkor Wat than that its extreme, limits ^1^0 rad 
1170. Jayavarman VH (who came to the throne at abrat «us 
latter date) was a Buddhist, and may possibly have used the 
So for his own worship The sculptures are hardly 


« M 0 Coedi« u JBuU Cemm AreMet 1*11. P 
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Brahmatao in the theological sense, and those which represent 
the pleasures of paradise and tlie pains of hell recall Buddhist 
dehneations of the same themed The four images of the Buddha 
which are now found in the central tower are modem and aU 
who have seen them will, 1 think, agree that the figure of the 
great teacher which seems so appropnate in the neighbouring 
monastenes is strangely out of place m this aerial shnne But 
uhat the designer of the buildmg mtended to place there 
temeircs a mystery. Perhaps an empty throne such as is seen 
in the temples of .Annam and Bah would have been the best 
symbol^ 

Though the monuments of Camboja are well preserved the 
grey and massive seventy which marks them at present is 
probably very different from the appearance that they wore 
11 hen used for worship. Prom Chou Ta-kuan and other sources” 
uc gather that the towers and porches were gilded, the bas- 
rehefs and perhaps the whole surface of the walls were painted, 
and the bmlding was ornamented with flags Music and dances 
Vicre performed in the courtyards and, as in many Indian 
temples, the mtenbon was to create a scene which by its 
animation and bnlhancy might amuse the deity and nv^ the 
pleasures of paradise. 

It is remarkable that ancient Camboja which has left us so 
many monuments, produced no books”. Though the m&cnptions 
and Chou Ta-kuan testify to the knowledge of literature 
(especially rehgious), both Bralimanic and Buddhist, diffused 
among the upper classei, no ongmal works or even adaptations 
of Indian origmals have come down to us The length and 

‘ Although thete u no icasou uhy theae pioturci of the future life should not ho 
Bnhmuie us mil u Buddhist, I do not remember huTiiig seen them m any purely 
Bt^bmanic tempfe 

. * "pending some time at Angkor Wat I find it hard to bebeve tbo theory 

aat It uas a palace The Kmg of Camboja was doubtless legaided as a liTmg God, 
” w* Grand Lama, and it does not appear that the Potala where he In es is 
ttjttong but a. large lendentaal building contamnig halls and chapels mnch like 
* tatican Bnt at Angkor Wat e> cry thing leads up to a central shnne It is 
V u "hrine was a deified Luig, identified 

in Vishnu after his death This would account for tho remarks of Chou Ta-kium 
aoTOms to have regarded it os u tomb 

L n. uiicnption of Bossac Kern, Annates de VExtrlmt, Onent, 

*• 111 IBSO, p G5 

•B B P wmnnon m monastenes For tho lilotaturo of Laos aco Fmot. 

f ttV 1917, No 5 
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ambitious character of manyinscnplions give an idea of what 
the Cambojana could do in the way of writing, but the result is 
disappointing These poems m stone show a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, of Indian poetry and theology, which is surpnsing if 
we consider how for from India they were composed, hut th^ 
are almost inthout exception artificial, fngid and devoid of 
vigour or inspiration. 



CHAPTEK XXXIX 

CHAMPAi 


1 

Tse kui^om of Champa, thoogh a considorable power from 
about the third century until the end of the fiftemith, has 
attracted less attention than Camboja or Java Its name is a 
thing of the past and known only to students • its monuments 
are inferior in size and artistic merit to those of the other Hmdn 
kingdoms in the Far East and perhaps its chief mterest is that 
It fuimshes the oldest Sanskrit inscription yet knoum from these 
regions. 

Champa occupied the south-eastern comer of Asia beyond 
the Malay Peninsula, if the word comer can be properly apphed 
to such rounded outhnes Its extent vaned at diFerent epochs, 
but it may be roughly defined m the language of modem 
geography as the southern portion of Annam, comprising the 
provmces of QuSng-nam in the north and BInh-Thuan in the 
south with the interveiung countiy. It was divided into three 


wt periods They were (i) in the north Amaravati (the modem 
VuSng-nam) with the towns of Indrapura and Smhapura; 

“P'lt and Tchampa It Beesu aafer to n«> a for C m names 
«De^.n, u The final o thou^ stnotly 

worhs '* w aceant The foUomng an the ptmoipal 

VQich X iia,\ e consulted about Champa 

Pnhhahed in IToiiiiy Rio, 1910-1912 

W A. B^^e, ••Inampbora Suukrites de Caiampa" in J?o1icm el Eriniils 
«« Hfnnusenb * fo foWioftijBe l^olioaole, tome xxvn l»n8rtie 2* 
(d w pp 181-292 Cited aBC 0 Tn».n 

ISW***™' <»“ Mmimtnt, dams de TilRium 

^ *' ® ® ^ « 0 1901. end Afota, fUm. 

w de JUaon." .6 1904 Numeroua othei 

LLrt 11“» author, Durand, Parincntier and othen in the eame 
M Tj advantage 

I JlTofet ^£pigraplne Indo-Chirunn, 1910. 
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(h) m tho middle Vijaya (Uie modem Sing-Dinh) with the 
town of Vijoyn and tlio port of &i-Vinaya, (lii) in tho south 
FUndiirUnga or Panran (the modem provmces of Phanrang and 
Bmh-Tlinnn) with tlio toivn of Vlropura or B&japura. A section 
of Panduraiiga called Kauth&ra (tho modem Kanh hoa) was a 
separate province at certain times Like tho modem Annam, 
Champa appears to have been mainly ahttoral kingdom and not 
to have extended far into the mountains of the interior. 

Champa was the ancient name of a tmvn m western Bengal 
near Bhagalpur, but its appUcation to these regions does not 
seem due to any connection with north-eastern India The 
conquerors of tho country, who were called Chams, had a 
cert am amount of Indian culture and considored tho classieal 
name Champa os an elegant expression for the land of the 
Chams Judging by their language these Chams belonged to 
tho Malay-Polynesian group and their distribution along the 
littoral suggests that they wore mvaders from the sen like me 
Malay pirates from whom they themselves aubsequMtty 
suffered. Tho earliest insonption in the Cham Innguogo da^ 
from tho begmrang of tho mnth century but it is preceded ny 
a long senes of Sansknt insonptions the oldest of which, that or 
Vo-onn>, IS atlnbuted at latest to tho third centuiy, 
to an earlier lung It therefore seems probable that the Hin u 
dynasty of Champa was founded between 160 and 200 a o u 
there is no evidence to show whether a Malay race itoady 
settled m Champa was conquered and hindnized by Inm 
invaders, or whether the Chams were already hmduized wh 

was the result of their more troubled his ary. Both comtom 
had to contend agamst the same difficulty---- a ^ 

Degressive neighbour on either Bide Camboja ® pf.nmn a, 

Sam in 1800 was in very much the same 

had been between Camboja and Annnm firm 
Lber. But between 950 and 1160 ad when Cbiro^ Jy “ 
means enjoyed stability and peace, the ^ignB of 

not altogether tranquil, at 

powerful kings who were able to “.tacks not only 

Luroitssecunty The Chams were exp^eiUo attacks no 

> Corpiu,U p 11 , airfrrnBt,AWMirA"r PP 
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from Annam but also from the more formidable if distant 
and their capital, instead of remaimng stationary 
through several centuries like Angkor Thom, was frequently 
moved as one or other of the three provmces became more 


important. 

The inscription of Vo-can is in correct Sanskrit prose and 
CTTifaiina a fragmentary address from a king who seems to have 
been a Buddhist and wntes somewhat m the style of Asoka. He 
boasts that he is of the family of SiimaTarl,ja The letters closdy 
resemble those of Budradamon’s inscription at Gimar and con- 
temporary inscriptions at Kanheri. The text is much mutilated 
so that we know neither the name of the writer nor his rdation- 
ship to Siim&ra But the latter was evidently the founder of 
the dynasty and may have been separated from his descendant 
by several generations It is noticeable that his name does not 
end m Yarman, like those of later kings. If he lived at the end 
of the second century this would harmonize with the oldest 
Chmese notices which fix the nse of lan-I (their name for 
Champa) about 192 a n ^ Agreeably to this we also hear that 
Hun T'len founded an Indian kmgdom m Bu-nan considerably 
before 26S a d. and that some time between 220 and 280 a king 
of Fu-nan sent an embassy to In dia The name Bu-nan may 
include Champa. But though we hear of Hindu kingdoms m 
these distncts at an early date we know nothing of their 
mvihzation or history, nor do we obtain much information from 
those Cham legends which represent the dynasties of Champa 
as descended from two clans, those of the cabbage palm 
(ac£quier) and cocoanut. 

Chinese sources also state that a king called Ban-yi non* an 
embassy to Chma in 284 and pve the names of several kings 
who reigned between 336 and 440. One of these, Ban-hu-ta, is 
apparently the Bhadravarman who has left some Rnnokrif. 
““cnptions dating from about 400 and who built the first 

inple at^Mi-so'ii This became the national sanctuary of 
“^pa: it was burnt down about 576 ad. but rebuilt 


aaoravaiman’s son Gangaraja appears to have abdicated and 
- gone on a pilgnmage to the Ganges^ — ^another instance 
«ie mteroourse prevailing between these regions and India 
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It would bo useless to follow m detail the long chioiucle of 
the longs of Champa but a few events ment motion In 440 
and agom in 605 tlie Clunese invaded the countiy and severely 
chastised the mhabitants. But the second invasion was followed 
by a penod of peace and prosperity Sambhuvannan (f 629} 
restored the temples of Mi-so'n and two of his successors, both 
called Vikrdntavarman, were also great builders The longs who 
reigned from 758 to 859, reckoned as the fifth dynasty, belonged 
to the south and had their capital at Vlrapnra The change seems 
to have been important, for tbe Clunese who had prerioudy 
called the country Lm-I, henceforth call it Huan-wang. The 
natives continued to use the name Champa but Satyavaiman 
and the other kings of the dynasty do not mention Mi-so'n 
though they adorned andendowedPo-nagar and other sanctuaries 
in the south It was during tins period (a d 774 and 787) that 
the province of Kauthftra was invaded by pirates, described as 
thin black barbarians and camubals, and also as the armies of 
Java^ They pillaged the temples but were eventually expdled. 
They were probably Malays but it is difficult to beheve that the 
Javanese could bo seriously accused of oaiunbahsm at this 


penod* 

The capital continued to be transferred under subsequent 
dynasties Under the sixth (86(1-900) it was at Indrapura m (io 
north under the seventh (900-986) it returned to the south 
under the eighth (989-1044) it was m Vijaya, the centrd pro- 
vince These internal changes were accompanied by foreign 

attacks The Khmers mvaded the southern provinoe m 9« On 

the north an Annamite Pnnoe founded the kmgdom of Dai-co- 
viSt, which became a thorn m the side of Champa Li 982 its 
armies destroyed Indrapura, and m 1044 they captured Vqaya 
In 1069 'K'^ng Rudravarman was taken pnsoner but was release 
jn return for the cession of the three northernmost 
Indrapura however was rebuilt end for a time succerefm w 
were waged agamst Camboja, but though the kmgs of Champ 
did not acquiesce m the loss of the northern provinces, a 

1 ir smdePolfasar.fp 25211 wia SlOeic yanj p 

• iSTstatemcntB that they oame Irorn Java 
.^cnjllon. aed «m«.ra«y rate ^ 

i fi.nS of Java aaU it Yavadvlpa 
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though Hanvarman HI (1074r-80) Tras tcmporanly victonous, 
no leal progress was made m the contest mth Annam, whither 
the had to send emhassies practically admitting that 

they were a vassal state. In the next century further disastrous 
quaiids with Camboja ensued and in 1192 Champa was split 
into two kmgdoms, Vqaya m the north under a Cambojan 
pwnpj> and Panran in the south governed by a Cham prince but 
under the suzerainty of Camboja This arrangement was not 
successful and after much fightmg Champa became a Khm er 
provmce though a very unruly one from 1203 till 1220 Subse- 
quently the aggressive vigour of the Khmers was tempered by 
their own wars with Siam But it was not the fate of Champa 
to he left m peace The mvasion of Khubilai lasted from 1278 to 
1285 and in 1306theprovmcesof 6 and Lywere ceded to Annam. 

Champa now became for practical purposes an Annamite 
provmce and m 1318 the king fled to Java for refuge. This 
connection with Java is mterestmg and there are other instances 
of it King Jaya Simhavarman III (f 1307) of Champa manied 
a Javanese pnneess called Tapasi Later we hear in Javanese 
records that m the fifteenth century the princess Darawati of 
Champa mamed the kmg of Madjapahit and her sister married 
Haden Badmat, a proimnent Moslim teacher m Java^ 

The power of the Chams was crushed by Annam in 1470. 
After this date they had little pohtical importance but continued 
to exist as a uationahty under their own rulers In 1650 they 
revolted against Annam without success and the kmg was 
captured But his widow was accorded a titular position and the 
Cham chromde* contmues the hat of nommal kmgs down to 1822. 

In Champa, as in Camboja, no books datmg from the Bmdu 
period have been preserved and probably thrae were not many. 
The Cham language appears not to have berai used for hterory 
^iposes and whatever culture existed was exdusively Sanskrit, 
^e kmgs are credited with on extensive knowledge of Sanskrit 
hterature An msenption at Po-nagar* (918 a d ) says that Sri 
Indravarman was acquamted wiUi the MimamsfL and other 

* reft Jam, 1 p 233 . 

, Chromquo Be^ala," BE F SO 1005. p 377 

bub ** P Jinendra may be a nnmo ntber of the Buddha or of a gmm- 

amsllL"*'* KWika vrilti u important os showing tliat this work 

(ks ti. ninth ccntuiy Tho Uttnra Kalpa 13 quoted in the Thntros 

neigugaa', note), but nothing la known id it 
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s^tms of philosophy, Jinendra, and grammar togethor with 
the KMito (vrittj) and the SaivottararKalpa Again an insonp. 
won of Jm-son* ascribes to Jaya Indravarmadora (c. 1175 a n ) 
™ the sciences as weU as a knowledge of the 
Mah&^na and fhe Dharma4&atras, partionlarly the NSrad^ 
(Md BliAtgaviya To some extent original compositions m 
Sanskrit must have been produced, for several of the inscriptions 
are of considerable length and one* gives a quotation from a 
work called tiie Pur&nftrtha or Arthapur&na44stra which appears 
to have been a chromde of Chtunpa But the langunge of the 
inscnptions is often careless and mcorreot and mdipates that 
the study of Sanskrit was less flourishing than in Camboja 


2 

The monuments of Champa, though considerable in size and 
number, are inferior to those of Camboja The mdividusl 
buildmgs are smaller and simpler and the groups into which 
they are combmed lack umty. Bnck was the chief material, 
stone bemg used only when bnck would not serve, as for statues 
and hotels The commonest type of edifice is a square pyramidal 
stnioture called by the Chams Kalan A Kalan is as a rule 
erect^ on a hill or nsing ground, its lowest storey has on the 
east a porch and vestaibule, on the other three sides false doom. 
The same shape is repeated m four upper storeys of decreasmg 
size which however serve merely for external decoration and 
correspond to nothing in the interior This is a single windowless 
pyramidal cell hghted by the door and probably also by lamps 
placed m mches on the inner waHs In the centre stood a 
pedestal for a Imga or dn image, with a chsnnd to cany off 
hbatnons, leadmg to a spout in the wall The outhne of the tower 
is often varied by projecting figures or ornaments, but the 
sculpture is less lavish toan m C^boja and Java 

In the greater religious sites several stnicturcs are grouped 
together A square wall siurounds an enclosure entered by a 
gateway iuid contmning one or more Kolans, as well as smaller 
buildmgs, probably for the use of pnests. Before the gateway 
there is frequently a hall supported by columns but open at tlio 
sides 

> BBFEO 1004,f 073. 

* From Ml son, dato 1167 a.d Sen B E F,E 0 1001, pp 001 nnd 003 
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All knovn specimens of C3iam arcliitcctiire are temples; 
palaces and other secular hmldings were made of wood and 
have disappeared Of the many sanctuaries which have been 
discovered, the most remarkable are those of Mi-son, and Dong 
Duong, both m the neighbourhood of Tourane, and Fo Nagar 
close to Nhatrang 

Ikh-son^ IS on undulating amphitheatre among mountainsand 
contains eight or nme groups of temples, founded at different 
times The earhest structures, erected by Bhadravarman 1 
about 400, have disappeared* and were probably of wood, smee 
ve hear that they were burnt (apparently by an accident) in 
675 AD. New temples were constructed by Samhhuvarmon 
about twenty-five 3 mars later and were dedicated to l^ambhu- 
bbadresvara, m which title the names of the founder, restorer 
and the deity are combmed These bmldmgs, of which portions 
remam, represent the oldest and best period of Cham art. 
Another style begins under Vikrantavarman I between 657 and 
670 A D This reign marks a penod of decadence and though 
several bmldmgs were erected at Mi-son dunng the eighth and 
ninth centimes, the locahty was comparatively neglected* until 
the reign of Harivaiman III (1074-1080) The temples had been 
ravaged by the Annamites but this kmg, being a successful 
namor, was able to restore them and dedicated to them the 
booty which he had captured Though his reign marks a period 
of temporary prospenty m the annals of Champa, the style 
vhich he inaugurated in architecture has httle ongmahty It 
reverts to the ancient forms but shows conscious archaism 
rather than fresh vigour The position of ili-son, however, did 
not dedine and about 1165 Jay a Hanvarman I repaired the 
buildings, dedicated the booty taken in battle and erected anew 
‘^Ple m fulfilment of a vow But after this penod the pnnees 
of Champa had no authonty m the distnct of Mi-son, and the 
•Mnamitps, who seem to have dishked the rehgion of the Chams. 
plundered the temples 


their hi*?™” ■’“'itiful niDunUun For an account ot the tcmplea and 

istoiy Bce the articles bj Farmenticr and Fmot, BEF EO 1901, pp 80S- 
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and perhaps it did not escape the fault common to Ciham 
architecture of presenting a collection of disconnected and un* 
related edifices, but still there is clearly an attempt to lead up 
from the outermost porUco through halls and gateurays to the 
princ ipal shrine. From an insmiption dated 875 a n. ve learn 
that the ruins are those of a temple and vih&ra erected by King 
IndraTarman and dedicated to Avalokita under the name of 
Lahshmindra Lokelvara. 

3 

The religion of Champa was practically identical vitii that 
of Camhoja If the inscriptions of the former tell us more about 
mukhalingas and koshas and those of the latter hare more 
sUuaions to the worship of the compound deity Haii-hars, this 
is probably a matter of chance But even aupposmg that 
different cults were specially prominent at different places, it 
seems cleat that all the gods and oeremomes known m Camhoja 
uere also known in Champa and vice versa In both countries 
the national religion was Hmduism, mainly of the Sivaite type, 
acccmpamed by Mahayanist Buddhism which occasionally came 
to the front under royal patronage. In both any indigenous 
behefs which may have existed did not form a separate system. 
It is probable however that the goddess known at Po-uagar as 
Bhagavati was an ancient local dmty worshipped before the 
Hindu inmugration and an msoription found at kli-^on recom- 
mends those whose eyes are diseased to propitiate Kuvera and 
thus secure protection against Ek&kshapingal&, "the tawny 
oae-eyed (spint) ” Though this goddess or demon was probably 
tt weation of local fancy, amilar identifications of Kali with the 
o^er cholera, smallpox, etc , take place in 


. system was theoretically based on the four castes, 

out C^ese accounts indicate that m questions of marriage and 
in* 1 ® older ideas connected with matriarchy and a diviaon 


fi, . quotas witn approval 

th! sacrifice is the best of good deeds and 

laina*”^®* * Brahman the worst of sms Brahmans, chap- 
ipurohita), pandits and ascetics are frequently innn fioned 

* iMcnp at Mi40n o£ CSS A.» Soo B £ FJB.0. 1004, p 821 
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faces iFore probably intended ns portraits of royal donors, 
identified with the god in foiin as well ns m name An in- 
Ecnptiou of 1163 a.D records the dedication of such a kosha, 
adorned with five royal faces, to ^ianabhadresvara The god, 
it IS said, ivill now be able to give his blessing to all regions 
through his five mouths w’hich he could not do before, and bemg 
enclosed m the kosha, hlce an embryo m the matrix, he becomes 
Ebronyagarbha The hnga, with or without these ornaments, 
was set on a sndnodroni or stone table arranged for receiving 
hbations, and sometimes (as in Java and Camboja) four or more 
hngas were set upon a single slab From A n. 400 onwards, the 
cult of &va seems to have mamtamed its paramount position 
durmg the whole history of Champa, for the last recorded 
Sanskrit mscnptian is dedicated to lum. From first to last it 
was the state rdi^on Siva is said to have sent Uroja to be the 
first lung and is even styled the root of the state of Champa 
An inscnptioni of 811 a.d celebrates the dual deity Sankora- 
N&rd.yana It is noticeable that If&rayana is said to have held 
up Mt Govardhana and is apparently identified with Krishna 
B&ma and Kpshna sire both mentioned in an mscnption of 
1167 which states that the whole divmify of Vishnu was 
incarnate m Kmg Jaya Hanvarman I®. But neither allusions 
to Vishnu nor figures of him® sxe numerous and he plays the 
part of an accessory though respected peiwnage Garnda, on 
whom he ndes, was better knoivn than the god hirnsnlf and is 
frequently represented m sculpture 

The Sakti of Siva, amalgamated as mentioned with a native 
goddess, received great honour (especially at Nhatrang) nnile i’ 
^e names of UmS., Bhagavatt, the Lady of the city (Yang Po 
Kagar) and the goddess of Kauth&ra. Li another form or aspect 


tut on certain leativale it i* put on a Imga at the temple of Mahatet 
18 about 2 feet high and 10 inches broad, a silver cose with a rounded and oma- 
mouT ““tossed work and beanng fine 

Mah'bl?™ as in the muUahngos of Champa In the tank of the of 

Mtat IS o half sabmetEcd ehnne, from which rises a stone Imga on which are 
jewel. .Ve* moustaches Thoro is said to be a gold kosha set with 
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Bhc was called Mal.adfilcuJ.liura^ There was also a tempio of 
Gancia (Sri-Vinlj-aka) al Nliatrang but statues of this deity 
and of Skaiida aic rare 

The Chinese pilgrim I-Chtng, writing in the loot year of the 
seventh century, includes Champa (Liml) in the list of countnes 
which “greatly revorcnce the three jewels” and contrasts it 
with Fu-nan where a ivicked king had recently almo ' evter* 
siuiatcd Buddlusm He says "In this country Buddlusia 
generally belong to the Aiya-sammiti I'Jiool, and there lue also 
a few followers of the Aryasarviisttvadm school ” TIic statement 
IS remarkable, for he also tells us tliat the Sarrfistiv&dms were 
the predominant sect in the Malay Archipelago and ilounshcd 
m southern Chma The headquarters of the Sammitiyas were, 
according to the accounts of both Hsuan Cliuang and 1-Chmg, 
in western India though, hko the three other schools, thej' were 
also found in Magndha and eastom India Wo also hear that 
the brother and sister of the Emperor Harslui belonged to this 
sect and it was probably influential How it spread to Champa 
We do not know, nor do the msonptions mention its name or 
mdioato that the Buddhism which they knew tvas anything but 
the mixture of tho Mahayana with Sivaism® which prevailed m 
Camboja 

I-Chmg’s statements can hardly be mterpreted to mean that 
Buddhism was the official rehgion of Champa at any rate after 
400 A D , for tho uisonptions abundantly prove that the Sivaite 
slinnes of Mi-son and Po-nagar were so to speak national 
cathedrals w hci e the kings worshipped on behalf of country 
But the Vo-oan inscnption (* 250 ad), though it does not 
mention Buddhism, appears to ho Buddhist, and it would m 
qmte natural that a dynasty founded about 160 A d should M 
Buddhist but that intercourse with Comboja and probably TOtn 
T prlut should strengthen Sivaism The Chhicse annals mration 
that 1360 Buddlust books were carried off dunng o Chinese 
invasion in 605 A D and this allusion implies tlie oxistenee or 
Buddhism and inonastenes wntii hbranes As m Camboja it was 


• purges H«uan Chunag soles tlittl then 

SwMtai in the s^o town, of Indio when BomnnUjos won tond See WoUen. 
rium Oiaaas. I 331, 333. n 17, 242, 206, 258, 260 
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perhaps followed bj mimsters rather than by kings. An 
insonption found^ in southern Champa and dated as 829 a s. 
records how a sthavira named Buddhannrana erected two 
viliS.ras and two temples (derakula) to Jina and Sankara 
(Buddha and Siva) in honour of bis deceased father Shortly 
afterwards there came to the throne Indravannan 11 (869-890 
A n.), the only king of Champa who is known to have been a 
fervent Buddhist He did not fail to honour Siva as the patron 
of bis kingdom but like Asoka he was an enthusiast for the 
Pharma* He desires the knowledge of the Pharma he builds 
monasteries for the sake of the Pharma* he wishes to propagate 
it* he even says that the king of the gods governs heaven by 
the principles of Pharma He wishes to lead all his subjects to 
the “yoke and abode of Buddha,” to "the city of deliverance.” 

To this end he founded the vih&ra of Pong Puong, already 
described, and dedicated it to Sn Lakshmindra LokeSvara*. 
This last word is a ^onym of Avalokita, which also occum 
in the dedicatory mscripbon but in a fragmentary passage 
Lakshmindra is explamed by other passages in the mscnption 
from which we learn that the king’s name before he agpjmdpd 
the throne was Lakshmindra Bhfimifivara, so that the Bodhi- 
sattva 18 here adored under the name of the long who erected 
the vihara according to the custom prevalent m fSivaite templea, 
Like those temples this vihSra received on endowment of land and 
slaves of both sexes, as well as gold, diver and other metals*. 

A king who reigned from 1080 to 1086 was called Parama- 
bodhisattva, but no further epigraphio records of Buddhism are 
knoim until the reigns of Jaya Indravormadeva (1167-1192) 
and his successor S^avanaadeva®. Both of these nintmTAlnf 
while woishippmg Siva, are desonbed as knowing or practising 
the ]^a or dhanna of the Mahayana. Little emphasis Bonma 
to be laid on these expressions but still they imply that the 


, ^^“8 Kur Sea CorpiM, n. pp 237-241 

W04,pp 86 ff BntlongeTrlio 
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Maliayana was respected and constdored part of the royal 
religion. Suiyavarmadcva erected a building called iSri Hcruka- 
harmy'a*. The title is interesting for it contains the name of the 
Tantrio Buddlm Kcruka 

The grotto of PJiong-nha‘ m the extreme north of Champa 
(province of Quang Binli] must have been a Buddhist shnne 
Numerous medallions in clay bcanngrcprcscntations of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Dagobas have been found there but dates are 
wanting. 

It docs not appear that the Hinayomst mfluence which 
.became predominant in Camboja extended to CSiampa. That 
influence came from Siam and before it had time to traverse 
Camboja, Champa was already m the gnp of the Annamites, 
■« hose religion \i ilh the rest of their civilization came from China 
rather than India Chinese culture and nnting spread to the 
Cnmbojan frontier and after tlie decay of Champa, Camboja 
marks the permanent limit mthm nluch an Indian alphabet 
and a form of Buddhism not derived through Cbma have 
maintained themselves 

A large number of the Chams were converted to Moham- 
medanism but the time and circumstances of the event are 
unknonn IVhcn Fnar Gabriel visited the country at the end 
of the sixteenth cenluiy a form of Hinduism seems to have been 
atill prevalent* It w ould bo of interest to know how the change 
of rebgion was effected, for histoiy repeats itself and it is hkdy 
that the Moslims arrived m Champa by the route followed 
centuncs before by the Hindu invaders 

There ore still about 130,000 Chams m the south of Annam 
and Camboja In the latter country they are all Mohammedans 
In Annam some traces of Hinduism remain, such as inantrM m 
broken Sanskrit and hereditary pnests called j^aih BoWi 
religions have become unusually corrupt but are interesting os 
sbowmg how beliefs wluch are radically distinct become 
torted and combined m Eastern Asia* 


» BEFBO mOi, p m n M2 
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CHAPTER XL 

JAVA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

1 

In most of the countries which we have been considenng, the 
native mvihzation of the present day is still Indian in origin, 
although in the former temtones of Champa this Indian phase 
has been superseded by Chinese culture with a little Moham- 
medanism But in another area we find three successive stages 
of culture, mdigenous, Indian and Mohammedan This area 
includes the Malay Penmaula with a large part of the Malay 
Archipelago, and the earhest stratum mth which we need con- 
cern ourselves is Malay The people who bear this name are 
remarkable for their extraordmary powers of migration by sea, 
as shown by the fact that languages coimeoted with Malay 
are spoken in Formosa and New Zealand, in Easter Island and 
Madagascar, but their ongmahty both m thought and m the 
arts of life is small The three stages are seen most clearly 
111 Java where the population was receptive and the mtenor 
accessible Sumatra and Borneo also passed through them in 
a fashion but the mdigenous element is still predommant and 
no foreign influence has been able to affect either iMond as a 
vhole, Islam gamed no footmg m Bah which remains cnnously 
Hindu but it reached Celebes and the southern Philippines, in 
both of which Indian influence was slight^ The destmy of south- 
eastern Asia with its islands depends on the fact that the tide 
of trade and conquest whether Hindu, Moshm or European, 
flowed from India or Ceylon to the Malay Penmsula and Java 
^d thence northwards towards Chine with a reflux westwards in 
^ampa and Camboja Burma and Siam lay outside this track. 
They received their culture from India mainly by land and were 
untouched by Mohammedanism But the Mohammedan current 

^ teen nhls to find nnjlhing moio Ihiin cnsunl and terond-hnnd 

menta to the effect that Indian outiqnitiea have been found in then ulands 
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which affected tlio Malays was old and continuous It started 
from Arabia in the early days of Uie Hijra and had nothing to 
do with tJio Moslim invasions which entered India by »gn«T 


2 


Indian civilization appears fo have cMstcd in Java from at 
least the fifth century of our ora* Much light has been tlurovra 
on its histoiy of late by tlic examination of inscriptions and of 
faiily ancient literature but the record still remains fragmentaiy. 
There are considerable gaps the scat of power shifted from ono 
district to another and at most epochs the whole island was not 
subject to one ruler, so that the title lung of Java merely 
indicates a pnnee pic-cmmciit among others doubtfully sub- 
ordinate to him 

The name Java is probably the Sanskrit Yava used in the 
sense of grain, especially millet In the Itamaj-ana^^ the monkeys 
of Hanuman are bidden to seek for SitJ in various places m- 
cluding Yava-dvipa, which contains seven kingdoms and pro- 
duces gold and silver. Others translate these lost words as 
refernng to another or two other islands known as Gold and 
Silver Land It is probable that the poet did not distinguish 
clearly between Java and Sumatra He gops on fo say that 
beyond Java is the peak called i^isira This is possibly the same 
as the Yavakoti mentioned in ^09 a n by the Indian astronomer 
Aiyabhatta 


* Then » no lick ol Mhohrly and acienttflo norts obout Jnia, but tho} nro 
mostly irntten lo Dutch und dnseitulmns on special points ani more numeraus 
then gcncnl surreys of Jarnneso history, lilerotuni and srchitcclure Ferhsps tha 
hest general account of tbo Hindu period in Jata ml* be found in the chapter eon 
tnbutod by Kcm lo tho publication railed A'eerftniifs /ndic (Amstetdam, ISll, 
cliap \I n pp 219-242) 1 ho abundant pnblicilions ol the Batavinaseh Genoot- 
aebnp inn Kiinitcn cn tVctonaclinppcn coinpruo Verhanirlmjai, A'odilen. and the 
Ttjiwhnfl vm /ndtnlie Taal~, Lund . en VMrnt unde (cited faera os Ttjiadnft), 
all of irhteh contain numerous and important articles on iiistoiy, philology, rcbgion 
and nrehiBology Tho lost is lirilcd specially in tho publications osllcd AreJoco 
lopiwli OnienoeL op Jna ea JIfnJora Voth’s Jaia, vols 1 and iv and lanous 
articles in tlio Enci/dopaedie tan Wtderhwitd lodii may also be consulted I tate 
endeavoured to irenlion tho more iinportanl editions of Jiimeso books as well as 
norks dcihng specially »iUi tho oW religion m tlic notes lo these elisptera 
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Since the Bamayana is a product of gradual groiyth it is 
not ea^ to assign a definite date to this passage, but it is 
probably not later than the first or second century a.d. and an 
early date is rendered probable by the fact that the Alexandnan 
Geographer Ptolemy (c. 130 as) mentions^ N^o -09 'la^aBiov ^ 
lafiailov and by various notices collected from inscnptions and 
from Chinese Ibstoiians. The annals of the Liang Dynasty 
(502-556 AD.) in speakmg of the countries of the Southern 
Ocean say tW m the reign of Hsuan Ti (73-49 b.c) the 
Romans and Indians sent envoys to China by that routed thus 
indicatmg that the Archipelago was frequented by Hindus The 
same work describes under the name of Lang-yo-hsiu a country 
which professed Buddhism and used the Sanskrit language and 
states that “the people say that their country was established 
mote than 400 years ago®.” Lang-ya-hsiu has been located by 
some m Java by others m the Malay Pemnsula, but even on the 
latter supposition this testimony to Indian infiuence in the Par 
East is still important. An inscription found at Kedah m the 
Malay Pemnsula is believed to be older than 400 a d.* No 
more defimte accounts are forthcoming before the fifth or axth 
century. Fa-Hsien® relates how in 418 he returned to China 
from l^ia by sea and “arrived at a country called Ya-va-di.” 

In this country” he says “heretics and Brahmans fiounsh but 
the law ot Buddha hardly deserves mentiomng® ” Three in- 
ccnpbons found m west Java in the district of Bmtenzorg are 
irferred for palseographio reasons to about 400 a d They are 
ml m Sanskrit and eulogize a prmce named Purpavarman, who 
appears to have been a Vishnuite The name of his capital is 

* 29(»eeBl!0Vni 27,10) ’laPoJloi. (0 SojSaSbii). 
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dcciplirrcd ns NnnimA or Tniumfi In 435 According to the Liu 
Sung annals' a lung of Ja-va-dn named Shih-li'po-da-do-a-la-po- 
mo sent tribute to Cliina. The king’s name probably represents 
a Sansknt title beginning with f^ii-Fada and it is noticeable that 
tu o footpniiti arc carved on the stones w Inch bear Pumavarman's 
inscriptions Also Sanskrit inscriptions found at Koctci on the 
cast coast of Borneo and considered to bo not later than tho 
fifth cen 11117 record the piety and gifts to Brahmans of a King 
Mfilav'annan and mention his father and grandfather^ 

It follons from these somewhat disjointed facts that the 
name of Yava-dvipa was knoivn in India soon after the Chnstian 
era, and that by the fifth contuiy Hindu or hinduised states 
had been established in Java Tho discovery of early Sansknt 
inscriptions in Borneo and Giampa confirms tho presence of 
Hindus in these seas Tho T'ang annals® speak definitely of 
Kaling, othennse called Java, as Ijing between Sumatra and 
Bah and say that the inhabitants have letters and nnder^ 
stand a httlc rstrononiy. They further mention the presence of 
Arabs and say that in 674 a queen named Sima ascended the 
throne and ruled justly 

But the certain data for Javanoso histoiy before the eighth 
centiiiy arc few For that penod wo have some evidence from 
Java itself An inscnption dated 654 Saka (= 732 a » ) d^ 
covered in KSdoe celebrates the praises of a kmg named 
Sanjaj'A, son of King Sanna It contains an account of the 
dedication of a bnga, invocations of Siva, Brahmft and Vishnu, 
a eulogy of the king’s virtue and learning, and praise of Java. 
Thus about 700 a.d there was a Hindu kingdom in mid Java 
and this, it would seem, ivas then tho part of the island mos 
important pohtioally Buddlust inscriptions of a somewhat latw 
date (one is of 778 a n ) hove been found in the neighbourhooQ 
of Pramb&nam They ore wntten in tho Nagan alphabrt anu 
record various pious foundations A httle later again (8 an 
840 ad) are the inscriptions found on tho Dieng (Dihyang), a 


« GrocneveWt, p 8 Tho tniincnptiow otCliineM 
log pages do not mpresent the modem sound but seem joslified ( 
ba rtgatdcd as cettain] by Iho inatanecs coUoeted in Jubon a Jtf Atode 1^ 
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lonely mountain plateau on which are several Brahmanic 
in fair preservation There is no record of their builders 
but the NewT'ang Annals say that the royal residence was called 
Java but “on the mountains is the distnet Lang-p-ya where 
the V'"g frequently goes to look at the sea^.” This may possibly 
be a reference to pilgrimages to Dieng. The inscnptions found 
on the great monument of Boroboedoer throw no light on the 
circumstances of its foundation, but the character of the wnting 
pialrfis it likely that it was erected about 850 and obviously by 
a king who could command the services of numerous worlmen 
83 well as of skilled artists The temples of Pramb&nam are 
probably to be assigned to the next century. All these buildings 
indicate the existence from the eighth to the teniii century of 
a considerable kmgdom (or perhaps Idngdoms) in middle Java, 
comprinng at least the regions of Mataram, Kedoe and the 
Bieng plateau Prom the Arabic'geographers also we learn that 
Java was powerful in the mnth century and attacked Qamar 
(probably Khmer or Camboja). They place the capital at the 
mouth of a nver, perhaps the Solo or Brantas. If so, there 
must have been a prmmpahty m east Java at this period. This 
is not improbable for ardhsaological evidence indicates that 
Hindu mvihzation moved eastwards and fiounsbed first in the 
vest, then m mid Java and finally from the mnth to the fifteenth 
centuries m the east 


The evidence at our disposal pomts to the fact that Java 
ttceived most of its civilization from Hmdu colonists, but who 
^re these colonists and from what part of Luba did th^ come^ 
We must not think of any suddmi and definite conquest, but 
»ther of a continuous current of immigration starring perhaps 
from several qiiings and often merely tncklmg, but oecasionally 
swelhng into a fiood. Native traditions collected by Raffles^ 
^nbe the mtroducrion of Brahmanism and the Safca era to 
he sage Tritresta and represent the mvaders as coming from 
or from Gujarat. 

The difierence of locality may be due to the fact that there 
^ a trade route running from Brooch to Masuhpatam through 
Ter). People amvmg m the Far East by this route 
gut be desenbed as coming either from Kal m ga , where they 


^ Groenorcldt^ p 14 
* History of Jaid, \o] jz chan x 
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cinbarkpri, or (mm Gujarat, thrir country of origin Dubious 
n*- i«i tlic nitdmrity of tlu-f-e legends tliry perji.ips preserro the 
fnefs in outline 1 lie earliest Javanese inscriptions are srntten 
ill ft variety of the Vi-ngi script nnil the T'ang annals call the 
icinnii Knltiig <i<’ veil as Java It is therefore probable that 
e.irly tradition repie'rnted Knlmga ns the horiic of the Hindu 
ins'nrlers Hut Inter immigrants maj' base come from oUier 
parts rft'IJcien could find no Buddhists in Jasa m 418, but 
Indian forms of Mnbn 3 'nm>'m indubitably (louiisbcd there m 
Inter eentnnee Tlic Kela'an inrcnption dated 778 ad and 
engtasid in Ntigiin cliar.icteis rcconls flic rrecfion of n temple 
to T.ir.i and of a Mabajanist monftsteiy The change in both 
nljilinbct ami religion suggests theamMil of nc« influences from 
ntiotliir district and tiic Javnnc'c traditions about Giijamtare 
said to find an rebo among flic banls of western India and in 
mkIi proverbs Its, tiiej who go to Java come not back* In the 
jiLi lOfl of the Huiinish and Arab invasions there may have been 
many niofiscs for emigration from Gujarat The land route to 
Knlmga w.i<- probably’ open and the sen route offers no great 
diRionltiPs® 

Another indication of connection willi norlh-wcstom India 
18 found in the Chinc'O work Kao Sing Chvnn (alOAn) or 
liiograjihict of Kimncnt Afonls, if the country llicrc called 
SliG-p'o can be identified with Jasa® It is related that Guna- 
varmaii, «ou of the King of Kaslirair, became a monk and, 
declining the tliionc, went first to Ceylon and then to the 
kingdom of Sbe-p'o, w Inch be converted to Buddhism He died 
at Hanking in 431 n o i 

TaranStlia* states I hat Tndo-Chinn wliicb he calls the Kola 
country®, was first evangelized in the lime of Asoka and that 


* JbcItoii, JoiamilCam6ciJ;s App IV mitom6ovCo5ia“'»'o' * F*'i* 

» It JS bI’o pinutlc t!i«t when Iho Ja»atKse tradiliom jp-at of 
mean Ihe MaWj TVninwIa Indiana in lho»o regiima were eommoay nova 
Knlini; Ix-cauw lli'j carao from Kalinga ami in lime tin. pirta of Iho roninou 

where Ihc) wire numeroiM were also ciBid Koling n . la 

■ hoc for Ihia qtication IVlIiol w ll S F EO inol, pp Z74 It Al-o SeVdesel » 
iT’oiiiiy /’«o,.lBSS, p 217, and ChaannncMt 1801, p 1S2 

a Chap KNSIX fechicfiicr, p 202 „chl 

> IhiiUKli he expreiMy iiicludca Oimbnja and Clump i in hoki, it la ony s 
inaay ^thc.nenl.o„,K», «l.n«(=y.»a .hipa).epar.«I, ™ 

logPthcrw ith Cei Ion Hut if Iluddhnlapaaaed many i.i.mlmra from India II 

and I ICC icrca, ihcj probahlj appeared in data about the aaiiic tinii., or ralher 
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Mabayamsm was introduced there by the disciples of Vasu- 
bandliUjwho probably died about 360 a D , so tliat the activity of 
ius followers would take place in the fifth century. He also says 
that many clergy from the Hold country were in Madhyade^a 
from the fame of Dharmapala (about 800 ad) onwards, and 
these two statements, if they can be accepted, certainly explain 
the character of Javanese and Cambojan Buddhism T&ran&tha 
IS a confused and untrustworthy wntra, but his statement about 
the disciples of Vasubandhu is confirmed by the fact that 
Dign&ga, who was one of them, is the only authority cited m 
the Eamah&yfimkan^ 

The fact that the terms connected with nee cultivation are 
Javanese and not loan-words indicates that the island had some 
indigenous civihzation when the Hindus first settled there 
Doubtless they often came with mihtary strength, but on the 
whole as colonists and teachers rather than as conquerors. The 
Javanese lungs of whom we know most appear to have been 
not members of Hindu dynasties but nabve princes who had 
adopted Hmdu culture and religion Sanskrit did not oust 
Javanese as the language of epigraphy, poetry and even religious 
htcratuie. Javanese Buddhism appears to have preserved its 
poivcrs of growth and to have developed some special doctrines. 
Bat Indian influence penetrated almost all institutions and is 
^sible even to-day. Its existence is still testified to by the 
Wphabet m use, by such titles as Ar}o, Badja, Prahoe, Dipati 
(= adhipati), and by voncus superstitions about lucky days and 
horoscopes Communal land tenure of the Xndian kmd stall 
®^ts and in former fames grants of land were given to pnests 
®®d. as in India, recorded on copper plates Offermgs to old 
! Me still made and the Tenggerese® are not even nominal 

<mammedans The Bahnese still profess a species of Hmdnism 
a Hmdu Calendar 

-bTOm the tenth century onwards the history of Java becomes 
“uttleplamer. 

Copper plates dafang from about 900 A n. mention Mataram. 

certam Mpoe Smdok was vizier of this kmgdom m 919, but 

y®Ms later we find him an mdependent kmg in east Java. 

I pp 8, 10 ,'biuI Watten, TOan Chaang.n pp 209-214. 

^ oitont tho old civUizahon of Madjapaliit See the 
■••engeieean'' in Encychpaedtt lan Ncdaianiieh-Indtl. 
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Ho lived at least Uventy-live years longer and hw possessions 
mcludod Pasoeroean, Soerabaja and Kcdin His great-grandson, 
l.r-Jangga (or Langghya), is an important figure Er-langga's 
early life was involved in war, but m 1032 he was able to call 
mmsel^though perhaps not with gieat correctness, king of all 
Java His memory has not endured among the Javanese but is 
fitul honoured in the traditions of Bah and Javanese ]iteratute 
began in ins reign or a htfcle earher The poesm Aijuna-vivifaa is 
dedicated to biin, and one book of the old Javanese prose 
translation of the Mababharata bears a date equivalent to 
996 A.D.» 

One of the national heroes of Java is Djajabaja^ who is 
supposed to have bved m the nmth century But tradiMon 
must be ■wrong hero, for Uie free poetic rendering of part of the 
Mababharata called Bhfirata-^uddha, composed by Mpoe Sedah 
in 1157 A D , IS dedicated to him, and his reign must therefore 
bo placed later than the traditional date He is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Daha m Kedin, but his inscriptioiis 
merely indicate that he was a worshipper of Vislinn lateratuie 
and art flourished in east Java at this period for it would seem 
that the ICawi Bamayana and an ars poetica called Vntta- 
sancaya* were written about 1150 and that the temple of 
Panataran was budt between li50 and 1175 

In western Java we have an inscription of 1030 found on 
the nver ipjitjatih It mentions a pnnee who is styled Lord of 
the World and native troditiop, confirmed by inscnptions, 
which however give few details, relates that in tiie twelfth 
oentuiy a kingdom called Podjodjaran was founded in the 
Soenda countiy south of Batavia by pnnoes from Toemapei m 
eastern Java 

There is a gap in J avanese histoiy from the rdgn of Bjajabaja 
till 1222 at which date the Pararaton*, or Book of the lihngB of 
ToemapSl and Madjapidut, begms to furnish information The 
Sung annals® also give some account of the island but it is not 

* See Kem, Katm shtiten Atjttna mviha, i and v 1871 Juynboll, Une Borfw 

van het oudjavaanteie MahdbhSrala, 1803, and td Wtrilaparuim, MIS Tina lost u 
dated l&aka S18=00G A D * 

* Or Jayabaya 

* See SimSyana OudjavaaatrH JitUaidtetl, edited Kctn, WOO, and nrm 
Baicaya, edited and translated by the some, 1875 

* Composed in lbl3 a d ‘ Groenevcldt, p 14 
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clear to what years their description refers They imply, however, 
that there was an organized government and that commerce 
vas floiinshmg They also state that the inhabitants “pray to 
the gods and Buddha”: that Java was at war with eastern 
Sumatra that embassies were sent to China in 992 and 1109 
and that in 1129 the Emperor gave the ruler of Java (probably 
Bjajabaja) the title of kmg. 

The Fararaton opens with the fall of Baha in 1222 which 
made Tcemapel, known later as Smgasan, the prmcipal kmgdom. 
live of its kmgs are enumerated, of whom Vishnuvardhana was 
buned in the celebrated shrine of 'I^andi Bjago, where he was 
represented m the guise of Buddha His successor ^ B&jasa- 
nagara was praised by the poet Prapantja^ as a zealous Buddhist 
but was known by the posthumous name of iSivabuddha. He 
was the first to use the name of Singasari and perhaps founded 
a new mty, but the kmgdom of Toemapel came to an end m his 
reign for he was slam by Djaja Katong®, pnnce of Daha, who 
restored to that kmgdom its previeus primacy, but orfiy for a 
short time, smce it was soon supplanted by Madjapahit The 
foundation of this state is connected with a Chmese invasion of 
Java, related at some laagth in the Yuan annals’, so that we 
are fortunate in possesmng a double and fairly consistent account 
of what occurred. 

looni from these sources that some tune after Eihubilai 
Ithau had conquered Chma, he sent missions to neighbouring 
countries to demand tribute The Javanese had generally 
Wcorded a satisfactory reception to Chinese missions, but on 
8 occasion the king (apparently Djaja Katong) maltreated 
Kh back with his face cut or tattooed, 

obuai could not brook this outrage and in 1292 despatched 
Pmutive espedition. At that time Baden Vidjaja, the son- 
■aw of Kertanagara, had not subimtted to Djaja Katong and 
near tk * Madjapahit, a stronghold which he had founded 
nud af * Brantas He offered his services to the Chinese 

Diai w™ * months' campaign Daha was captured and 
jn Katong killed Baden Vidjaja nowfound that he no longer 


commonly railed "NSgnialiriSiagBmo” (ed Bnndeo, Verhmd 
f ita real nemoTa •• Decawnm- 


' Qroeneieldt, pp zb-bli 
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needed his Cliincse allies He treacherously massacred some 
and prepared to fight the rest But the Mongol generals, seeing 
tlie difficulties of campaigning ui an unknown country without 
gmdes, prudently returned to their master and repc^d that 
they had taken Daha and killed the insolent king 

Modjapahit (or Wdwatikta) now became the premier state 
of Java, and had some permanency. Eleven sovereignB, in- 
cludmg three queens, are enumerated by the Fararaton unhl 
its collapse in 1468 We learn from the Mmg annals and other 
Chinese documenla^ that it had considerable commercial 
relations with Chma and sent frequent missions also that 
Palembang was a vassal of Java But the general impression 
left by the Fararaton is that during the greater part of its 
existence Madjapahit was a distracted and troubled kmgdom 
In 1403, as we know from both Chmese and Javanese sources, 
there began a great war between the western and eastern 
kingdoms, that is between Madjapahit and Balambangan m the 
extreme east, and in the fifteenth centuiy there was twice an 
interregnum. Art and literature, though not dead, dedined and 
events were dearly tending towards a break-up or revolution. 
This appears to have hemi consummated m 1468, when the 
Paraiaton simply says that Kmg Pandansalas HI left the 
KraUm, or royal residence 

It is curious that the native traditions as to the date and 
droumstances in which Madjapahit fell should be so vaguo, but 
perhaps the end of Hindu rule in Java was less sudden and 
dramatic than we are indined to think Idam had been making 
gradual progress and its last opponents were kmgs only m title 
The Chmese mention the presmice of Arabs m the seventh 
centuiy, and the geography called Y ing-ya* Shhtglan (publ^e 
in 1416), which mentions Gnsse, Soerabaja and Madjapahit as 
the pnnoipal towns of Java, divides the inhabitants 
classes: (o) Mohammedans who have come from the west, then 
dress and food is dean and proper”, (6) the Chmese, who aw 
also deanly and many of whom are- Mohammedans, (c) tfie 
natives who are ugly and uncouth, devd-worshipp^, filthy » 
food and Aabits As the Chinese do not genwally speak so 
eeverely 5 the hmduiscd Javanese it would appear that 
Hmdaian- lasted longest among the lower and more savage 
* OrocnoTeldty pp 54-63 
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classes, and tliat the Moslims stood on a higlicr level As iii 
other countries, the Arabs attempted to spread Islam from the 
time of their first appearance. At first they confined their 
propaganda to their native wives and dependents Later we 
hear of veritable apostles of Islam such as Mahk Ibrahim, and 
Baden Bahmat, the ruler of a town called AmpeH which became 
the head quarter of Islam The princes whose temtoiy lay 
round Madjapahit were gradually converted and the extmction 
of the l^t Hmdu kingdom became inevitable’. 


3 


It IS remarkable that the great island of Sumatra, which 
seems to he <n the way of anyone proceeding from India east- 
wards and is dose to the Malay peninsula, should m all ages 
have proved less accessible to invaders commg from the west 
than the more distant Java Neither Hmdus, Arabs nor 
Europeans have been able to estabhsh their infiuence there in 
the same thorough manner The cause is probably to be found 
m its unhealthy add impenetrable jangles, but even so its 
relative isolation remains singular. 

It does not appear that any prince ever daimed to be king 
of all Sumatra For the Hmdu period we have no indigenous 
hterature and our scanty knowledge is derived from a few statues 
aud mscnptions and from notion in Chmese wntings The 
latter do not refer to the island as a whole but to several states 
such as Indragiri near the Equator and Kandah (afterwards 
^ed San-bo-tsai, the Sabaza of the Arabs) near Palembang 
The annals of the Liang dynasty say that the customs of 
■handah were much the same as those of Camboja and appor- 
®utly we are to undeistand that the oountiy was Buddhist, for 
one long visited the Emperor Wu-ii in a dream, and his son 
1 letter to His Majesty eulogizmg his devotion to 

uudhism Kandali is said to have sent three envoys to nMng. 
between 454 and 519 


and tli&fi ^iin 1 wr « ^ tho of Ch&ispBy 

tlie Tmai ® . Madjapalut xnamod hat niter Fop the connection between 
rm CJiampa at thia ponod ico Mo^ro m tT'oung Pao, 

ft* ffl ' rcfexencci to Champa m NaganihrClagema, 15, 1, and 83, 4 

Madjapahit ^ Javanese troditiotti respecting the decline and fall of 
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Tho Clunese pdgnm I-Clujig» visited Sumatra twice, once 
for two months in 672 and subsequently for some years (about 
68S-695} He tells us that in tlio islands of tho Southern Sea, 
"ivluch are more than ten countries,’' Buddhism flonnshos, the 
school almost universally followed being the Mfilasorvaslavada, 
though the Sammitiyos and other schools have a few nilhimmtj, 
He calls the country where he sojourned and to which these state- 
ments primarily refer, Bhoja or Sribhoja (Fo-shih or Shrh-Ii-fo- 
shib), adding that its former name was Malayu It is conjectured ' 
that Shih-li-fo-shih is ^e place later hnown as San-bo-tsai* and 
Chinese authors seem to consider that both this place and the 
earlier Kandoh were roughly speaking identical with Palembang 
I-Ching tells us that tho king of Bhoja favoured Buddhism and 
that there were more than a thousand priests in the city Gold 
was abundant and golden dowers were offered to the Buddha 
There was communication by ship with both India and China 
The Hinayana, he says, was tho form of Buddhism adopted 
” except in Malayu, where there are a few who belong to the 
h^ahayana.” This is a suiptiaing statement, but it is impossible 
to suppose that an expert like I-Ching can have been wrong 
about what he actuaUy saw m Siibhoja So for as hia remarks 
apply to Java they must bo based on hearsay and have leas 
authonty, but the sculptures of Boroboedoer appear to show 
the influence of MfllasarvusUv&dm hterature. It must be 
xemembeied that this school, though nommafly belonging to 
the Hinayana, oamo to bo something very different from the 
Theravftda of Ceylon , 

The Sung annals and subsequent Chinese writers know the 
same di8triot(the modem Folcmbang} os San-bo-tsai (which may 
indicate either mere change of name or the rise of a new cify] 
and say that it sent twenty-one envoys between 960 and *178 
The real object of these missions was to foster trade and there 
was evidently foequent intercourse between eastern Sumatra, 
Champa and China Ultimately the Clunese seem to have 
thought that tho entertainment of Sumatran diplomatists cost 
more than they were worth, for m 1178 the emperor order^ 
that they should not come to Court but present ihcmselves in 

* In uiothcr pranancution Iho <(lisrect(a» an* road Bun fo ch-u Tim mouane 
npjicnn to bo Tlio Tbteo Buddhas. 
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the province of Fu-kicn. The Annals state that Sanskrit wnting 
xras ui use at San-bo-tsai and lead ns to suppose that the 
country was Buddhist. They mention several kings whose 
names or titles seem to begin with the Sansknt word Sri^. In 
1003 the envoys reported that a Buddhist temple had been 
erected m honour of the emperor and they received a present 
of b^ for it. Another envoy asked for dresses to be worn by 
Buddhist monks The Ming aimals also record missions &om 
San-bo-tsai up to 1376, shortly after which the region was 
conquered by Java and the town decayed*. In the fourteenth 
century Chinese wnters begm to speak of Su-m6n-ta-la or 
Sumatra by which is meant not the whole island but a state in 
the northern part of it called Samudra and correi^ondmg to 
Atjeh*. It had relationa with China and the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants are said to be the same as in Malacca, 
V'hich probably means that they wmre Moslims. 

Little hght IS thrown on the history of Sumatra by indi- 
genous or Javanese monuments Those found testify, as might 
be expected, to the existence here and there of botti Brahman- 
ism and Buddhism In 1343 a Sumatran pnnce named Aditya- 
yaroian, who was apparently a vassal of Madjapahit, erected an 
image of Manju&ti at Tl&ndi Djago and in 1375 one of 
Amoghapdta. 

4 

The Liang and T'ang annals both speak of a conntiy called 
To-h, described as an island lying to the south-east of Canton 
Groenevddt identified it with Sumatra, but the account of its 
potion suggests that it is rather to be foimd m Borneo, parts 
m w^h were undoubtedly known to the Ghmese as Po-lo and 
laang annals state that Po-h sent an embas^ to 

e Emperor Wu-ti m 518 bearing a letter which described the 

t ^ Sx-li-mii ha-la-ata (=SitmBliSrS]a) Si-h-heh-lnni (perhaps =&ideva) 
mled WM ineomplate and about MOO a Chinese adventnrer 

shll til. name was changed to Kn-Kang, whieh is said to ba 

name for Palembang 

1800 explossly state that the namo was changed to Atjeh abont 

of Po U eoo CroonoTeldt, p 80. ond Soso and McDougall, 
•f Binds 1 ® ® might be idon^ed with Bab, but it is doubtful 

®HU«ty f'o'f spread to that island or oven to oast Java m Iho sixth 
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country os devoted to Buddhism and frequented by 
of the three vehicles If the letter is on authentic document the 
statements in it may still be exaggerations, for the piety of 
Wu-li was well known and it is clear that foreign pnneos who 
addressed him thought it prudimt to represent themselves and 
their subjects as fervent Buddhists But thero rcrtainlv was a 
Hindu period in Borneo, of which some tradition remams among 
the natives^, although it ended earher and left fewer permanent 
traces than in Java and elsewhere. 

The most important records of this period ore thieo Sanskiif 
inscnptions foimd at Koetci on the east const of Borneo^ They 
record the donations made to Brahmans by King Mulavarman, 
son of Alvavarmon and grandson of Kundagga They ore not 
dated, but Kem considers for palmographical reasons that they 
are not later than the fifth century Thus, since three gencra- 
tions are mentioned, it is probable tliat about 400 a n. there 
were Hindu prmccs in Borneo. The inscriptions testify to the 
existence of Hinduism there lather than of Buddhism in fact 
the statements in the Chmesc annals are the only evidence for 
the latter But it is most mtcresting to find that these annals 
give the family name of the king of Poh os Kairndmya* which 
no doubt corresponds to the Kundagga of the Kooteiinssnption. 
At least one if not two of the Hmdu mvaders of Camboja bore 
this name, and wo can hardly bo wrong in suppoung that 
members of the same great faioily became princes in different 
parts of the Tor East. One explanation of their presence m 
Borneo would bo that they went thither from Camboja, but we 
have no record of expeditions from Capibuju and if adventurers 
started thence it is not clear why tliey went to the cast coast of 
Borneo It would be less strange if Kaimdmyns emigratuig from 
Java reached both Camboja and Koetoi It is noticeable that 
in Java, Kootei, Champa and Camboja alike royal names end 
in varman 


> ScoHosoaiuIMoDaugall, Ic p 12 r-» 2 

• ScD Kom, “Oicr do Opsehnfton lut Kootoi” m VtrOagM Uedti AJd 
B •a D Another .nsoripUon opinrently nntton m dobmed Indian ehoraown 
but not yol deciphered line been found in Senggeu, wuth west Borneo 

» GtMnevoIdt. p SI The ehatecleiu mey be n»d Keu di nyn .oeordihg to 
jnben's molhod The leforcneo u to Lieng annete, book 61 
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The architectural monuments of Java are remarkable for 
their size, their number and their beauty. Geographically they 
fall mto two chief groups, the central (Boroboedoer, Prambanan, 
pi«ig plateau, etc.) m or near the kingdom of Matanm and 
the eastern (lljandi Djago, Singasari, Panataran, etc ) lying not 
at the extremily of the idand but chiefly to the south of 
Soeiabaja. No relic of antiquity deserving to be called a monu- 
ment has been found m western Java for the records left by 
Ftimavarman (c 400 a d.) are merely rocks bearing inscnptions 
and two footprints, as a sign that the monarch’s tnumphal 
progress is compared to the three steps of Vishnu 

The earhest dated (779 ad) monument m mid Java, fl^andi 
Kalasan, is Bud^iist and hea in the plain of Prambanan. It is 
dedicated to T&t& and is of a type common both m Java and 
Champa, namely a chapel surmounted by a tower. In coimeo- 
tion with it was erected the neighbourmg buildmg called Tjandi 
San, a two-stoned monastery for Mahayanist monks Not far 
distant is Pjandi Sevu, which superfioioUy resembles the 460 
Pagodas of Mandalay, for it consists of a central cruciform shrine 
surrounded by about 240 smaller separate chapels, every one of 
which, apparently, contained the statue of a Dhy&iu Buddha. 
Other Buddhist buildings in the same region are l^sndi Plaosan, 
and the beautiful chapel known as fl^andi Mendut m which are 
gigantic seated images of the Buddha, ManjuSri and AvaloMta. 
The face of the last named is peihaps the most exquisite piece 
of work ever wrought by the chisel of a Buddhist artist. 

It is not far from Mendut to Boroboedoer, which deserves 
to be mduded in any list of the wonders of the world. This 
*^ebrated stfipa — for in essence it is a highly ornamented stupa 
with gaUenes of sculpture nsing one above the other on its 
ades— -has been often descnbed and can be descnbed mtelligibly 
at considerable length. I will therefore not attempt to 
detail or cnficize its beauties but will merely state some points 
which are important for our purpose. 

It IS generally agreed that it must have bedh built about 
A D , but obviously the construction lasted a considerable 
fuse and there are indications that the architects altered their 
°*’8fflal plan The unknown founder must have been a poireiful 
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and prosperous king for no one else oonld have commanded tlio 
ncccssaiy labour. The stOpa shows no sign of Brahmanie 
influence It is purely Buddhist and built for purposes of 
cdiflcation The worshippers performed pradahshma by walkmg 
round the galleries, one after the other, and as they did so had 
an opportunity of inspeotmg some 2000 reliefs depotmg the 
previous births of S&kyamum, his life on earth and finally the 
mysteries of klaliayanist tlieology As in Indian pdgnm cities, 
temple guides were probably ready to explam the pictures 
The selection of rebefs is not due to the artists’ fancy but 
aims at illustratmg certain works Thus the scenes of the 
Buddha’s life reproduce m stone the stoiy of the Lolita Vistara^ 
' and the J&taka pictures are based on the Bivy&vad&na It is 
mtcresting to find that both these works are connected with 
the school of the Mulasarvfistiv&dins, which accordmg to IrChmg 
was the form of Buddhism prevalent m the archipelago Li the 
third gallery the figure of Maitrcya is promment and often seems 
to be ei^Ittming somotlung to a personage who accompanies him. 
As Maitrcya is said to have revealed five important scnptnres 
to Asanga, and as there is a tradition that the east of Asia was 
evangelized by the disciples of Asidiga or Vosubandhn, it is 
possible that the dehvery and progress of Maitieya’s revdaticn 
IB here depicted The fourth gallery seems to deal with the five 
superhuman Buddhas*, theirparodises and other supra-mundans 
matters, but the key to this senes of scidptures has not yet been 
found It is probable that the highest storey proved to be too 
heavy in its ongmal form and that the central dagoba had to 
be reduced lest it should break the substeuctnie But it is not 
known what image or reho was preserved it this dagoba Possibly 
it was dedicated to Vairooana who was regarded as the Supreme 
Being and All-God by some Javanese Buddhists®, 

The creed here depicted in stone seems to be a form of 


*^ee Pteylo, JOie BaHkBUgenii i» im Beulplmm tm Bonbtdvr But to 
points out that tho venion of the lutliU Vistan followed by the artist is not q 
the samo as tho ono tliat wo posssss 

* Aoutdbha, AimlghaaiiMlu, Batnasambhaia, Ahshoblos, tairocana, tm 
times called DhySiit Buddhas, hut it docs not seem that this nams mb in commoii 
uss in Jo\ a or elsswhsie Tlie KamahtjtnikBn calls them ths Tive TsIUSb®*" 

• So m tlic Kunjaralams, for which sco bslow Tho KomahayaniUn 
an elalmmlo syatein of Buddha cmnnatioiis hut for purposes of worsliip » 
quite clear whu.li should bo adond os tho highest 
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Mahayanism ^{Lkyamutu is abundantly honoured but there is 
no representation of his death Tins may be because the Lahtsii 
Vistara treats only of his early career, but still the omission is 
noteworthy In spite of the importance of Sakyamum, a con- 
siderable if mystenous part is played by the five superhuman 
Buddhas, and several Bodhisattvos, especially hlaitreya, Avalo- 
kita and jSiIanju^ii In the celestial scenes we find numerous 
Bodhisattvas both male and female, yet the figures ore hardly 
Tantiio and there is no sign that any of the prasonages ore 
Brahmanic deities. 

Yet the region was not wholly Buddhist. Not far &om 
Boroboedoer and apparently of about the same age is the 
Sivaite temple of Banon, and the great temple group of Pram- 
banam is close to Kalasan and to the other Buddhist shrines 
mentioned above It consists of eight temples of which four are 
dedicated to Brahmi., Siva, Vishnu and Nandi respectively, the 
purpose of the others bmng uncertain The largest and most 
decorated IS that dedicated to Siva, contanung four shnnes m 
which are images of the god Us Mah&deva and as Guru, of 
Ganesa and of DurgS,. The balustrade is ornamented with a 
senes of rehefs illustratmg the Bamayana. These temples, which 
appear to be entirely Brahmanic, approach m style the archi- 
tecture of eastern Java Ind probably date from the tenth 
century, that is about a century later than the Buddhist 
monuments. But^there is no traction or other evidence of a 
mhgious revolution. 

The temples on the Dieng plateau axe also purely Brahmanic 
and probably older, for though we have no record of their 
foundation, an inscnbed stone dated 800 a n. has been found 
m tins distinct The plateau which is 6500 feet high was 
approached by paved roads or flights of stairs on one of which 
about 4000 steps still remain OngmaUy there seem to have 
been about 40 buildmgs on the plateau but of these only mght 
now eidst besides several stone foundations which supported 
U’ooden structures The place may have been a temple city 
analogous to Gitnai or Satrunjaya, but it appears to have been 
ueserted in the thirteenth century, perhaps in consequence of 
volcanic activity Ihe Dieng temples are named after the heroes 
th blahabharata (Tjandi Ardjuno, Tjandi Bimo, etc ), but 

ase appear to be late designations. They are rectangular tower- 
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hko sliriiics mth porches and a single cellule within Figures of 
BrahmSl, Siva and Vishnu have been discovered, as well as 
spouts to carry oil tho libation water. 

Before leaving mid Java I should perhaps mention the 
rdatively modern (1435-1440 a.d ) temples of Suku I have not 
seen these buildings, but they are said to be coarse in execution 
and to indioate that they were used by a debased sect of 
Vishnmtes Their interest lies m the extraordmoiy resemblance 
which they bear to the temples of Mexico and Yucatan, a 
resemblance “which no one can fail to observe, though no one 
has yet suggested any hypothesis to account for it^ ” 

The best knoivn and probably the most important monu- 
ments of eastern Java are Paaataran, Tjandl Djago and 5iandi 
Singasan^. 

The first is considered to date from about 1150 A n It is 
practically a three-storied pyramid with a flat top The sides 
of the lowest storey are omammited with a senes of rdiefs 
illustrating portions of the Bamayana, local legends and perhaps 
the exploits of Krishna, but this last pomt is doubtful® This 
* ^»le seems to mdicate the same stage of behef os PTambanam. 
u shows no trace of Buddhism and though 6iva was probably 
tho pnneipal deity, tho scenes represented m its soiilptures ate 


chiefly Vishnmte 

Tjandl Djago is in the province of Pasoeroean Acooxdmg 
to the Paiaraton and the Kfigarakretagama*. Vishnuvardhan^ 
inng of Toemapel, was buried there As he died m 1272 or 1OT8 
A D and tho temple was already m existence, we may mfet that 
It dates from at least 1260. He was represented there m the 
form of Sugato (that is the Buddha) and at Walen m the form 
of &va. Here we have the custom known also m CJhamim ano 
Camboja of a deceased kmg being r^resented ly a rtatue 
his own features but the attnbutes of his tutelary deity. 1* » 
SaJ« that a long named after Vishnu should be « 

t£ g^ of giva and Buddha But in spite of ^ 

Z crpractised at Tjandi Djago sc^ to ^ 

mixture but Buddlusm of a late Maliayamst type It wm 

* Soo quoted m Anhacol Oniertoel, t pp 0(1-97 
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doubUess hold that Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are identical 
mth Brahmanic deities, but the fairly numerous pantheon 
discovered in or near the ruins consists of superhuman Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas vuth their spouses^ 

In form Tjandi Djago has somewhat the appearance of a 
three-stoned pyramid but the steps leading up to the top 
platform are at one end only and the shrine instead of atandmg 
in the centre of the platform is at the end* opposite to the stairs. 
The figures in the rdiefs are curiously square and clumsy and 
recall those of Central Amenoa. 

!l^andi Smgasari, also m the province of Pasoeroean, is of a 
difierent form It is erected on a single low platform and con- 
sists of a plain rectangular buildmg surmounted by five towers 
such as are also found in Cambojan temples There is every 
reason to believe that it was erected in 1278 a n in the rectgn 
of Kretan&gara, the last kmg of Toemapel, and that it is the 
temple known as Siva-buddh31a3ra m which he was commemor- 
ated under the name of ^va-buddha An inscription found 
dose by rdatea that in 1351 A.I> a shrine was erected on behalf 
of the rcyal family m memory of those who died with the kmg*. 

The Mgarakretagama represents this king as a devout 
Buddhist but his very title Sivabuddha shows how completdly 
Sivaism and Buddhism were fused in his religion. The same 
work mentions a temple in which the lower storey was dedicated 
to &va and the upper to Akshobhya it also leads us to suppose 
that the king was honoured as an incarnation of Akshobhya 
even dutmg his life and was consecrated as a Jma under the 
name of ^jnfmabajretvara*. 33ie Singasari temple is less 
^amented with rehefs than the others descnbed but has 
inmished numerous statues of excellent workmanship which 
^ustrate the fusion of the Buddhist and Sivaite pantheons. 
tJa the one side we have Prajn&pSiamitS., Manjusri and Tkr&, 
® the other Goneia, the Lmga, Siva in various forms (Guru, 
audisvara, Mahhkhla, etc.), DurgS, and BrahmS,. Not only is 


lw\io\cr may bo regarded os a Brahmanic god adopted by the 

Oaierroel, n. pp 3G-40 Tha principal 
®*rcmon* ” ^ houmliold probably committed auicido during the funi^ 


en VoUcNlNRdc, Drcl i.n 1910, pw 107. Similadyi 
oaipta vroa popularly regatdml as a Bodliisattva 
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the Sivaite element pFedominant but the Buddhist £gurcs ats 
concerned loss with tlie veneration of the Buddha than with 


accessoiy mythology 

Javanese architecture and sculptnre are no doubt denved 
from India, but the imported style, whatever it may have been, 
was modified by local influences and it seems impossible at 
present to determme whether its ongm should be sought on the 
eastern or western side of India The theory that the temples 
on the Bieng plateau are Chalukyan buildmgs appears to be 
abandoned but they and many others m Java show a stnlnng 
resemblance to the shnnes found m Champa Javanese archi- 
tecture IS remarkable for the complete absence not only of 
radiatmg arches but of pillars, and consequently of large halls 
This feature is no doubt duo to the ever present danger of 
earthquakes Many rehefs, particularly those of Panataran, 
show the mfluence of a style which is not Indian and may be 
termed, though not very correctly, Polynesian The great merit 
of Javanese sculpture lies ra the refinement and beauty of the 
faces. Among figures executed m India it would be hard to find 
anything equal m punty and dehcacy to the Avalokita of 
Mendut, the ManjiiiSn now m the Berhn Museum or the Prajfih- 
pkranutiEl now at Leyden. 

6 


Prom the eleventh century until the end of the Hindu penod 
Ja?a can show a considerablo body of hterature, which » in 
part theologioal It is unfortunate that no books datrag from 
an earlier epoch should be extant The sculptnrre of Pramb^ 
and Boroboedoer clearly presuppose an acqu^tanoe inth ti» 
Bamayana, the Lahta Vistara and other Buddhist WMke but, 
aa m Camhoja, this literature was probably known or^ m ™ 
ongmal Sanskrit and only to the learned But it is not unl^ 
that the Javanese adaptations of the Indian iqttos which hare 
come down to us wore preceded by earlier attempts which hare 

*^*The old htcrary language of Java is ^ 

B&S& Kawi or Kawi, that is the language of poetry « 

• Sanakrlt K*yi. ajoet Bcc "I-* 

Kom ond VeUi 
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however simply the predecessor of modern Javanese and many 
authorities prefer to describe the language of the island as Old 
Javanese before the Modjapahit period, Aliddle-Javanose dur> 
mg that period and New Javanese after the fall of hfadjapahit. 
The greater part of this literature consists of free versions of 
Sansknt works or of a substratum in Sanskrit aeoompamed by 
a Javanese explanation Only a few J avanese works are ongmal, 
that is to say not obviously inspired by an Indian prototype, 
but on the other hand nearly all of them handle their materials 
with hreedom and adapt rather than translate what they borrow. 

One of the eaxhest works preserved appears to be the Tantoe 
Fan^Naran, a treatise on cosmology m which Indian and native 
ideas are combined It is supposed to have been written about 
1000 A D. Before the foundation of Madjapahit Javanese litera- 
ture flourished especially in the reigns of Erlangga and D} ajaba} a, 
that IS in the eleventh and twelfth centuries respectively About 
the tune of Erlangga were produced the old prose version of 
the Mahabharata, m which certain episodes of that poem are 
rendered with great freedom and the poem called Arjunaviv&ha, 
or the mamage of Arjuna 

The BhSrataynddhar, which states that it was composed by 
Mpoe Sedah m 1167 by order of Bjaiabaja, prince of Kedm, is, 
even more than the prose version mentioned above, a free 
rendering of parts of the Mahabharata It is perhaps based on 
®n dder translation preserved m Bah* The Kawi Bamayana 
was, m the opmion of Kem composed about 1200 a D It follows 
a essentials the story of thb Bamayana, but it was apparently 
composed by a poet unsmquainted with Sanskrit who drew his 
™owledge from some native source now unknown®. He appears 
w have been a Sivaite To the eleventh century are also referred 
the Smaradahana and the treatise on prosody called Vntta- 
^^a-ya All this hterature is based upon classical Sansknt 
*®odds and is not distinctly Buddhist although the prose 
^ernon of the Mahabharata states that it was written for 
*^hinans, Bivaites and Buddhists*. Many other translations 

‘Mitad by Gunning, 1903 

• E o{ it IB pnnted in Sdulm Batov Oen. in 1014, 108 

T * toon ns tbo subiecte of Jnvnnoso 

j y"**®”* m aeilenndttehe tooncdvoortlelbnam vil htl 

‘ Jqvm!, n r*™loopen Labbcrlon, Pepakm Sapanlt Sttioenlala, 1012 
mooli, Drtt flocUn tan iei Otti^ataansche MaMbMmta, p 28 

am. 
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mcnOonod, such as the 
Mlififctra, the S&rasamuccttya, the Tantn (m soveial editions), 
pn^ translation of the Brabmandapuifi^a, together with 
dictionanea The absence of dates makes jl 
uitnoult to use these works for the hintoTv nf .Tasranoea 


But It seems dear that during the Madjapahit epoch, or perhaps 
eren before it, a strong current of Buddhism permeaW Javanese 
hte»tiue, somewhat in contrast with the tone of the works 
tath^ cited. Brandes states that the Sutasoma, Vi^otsava, 
Kunj'arakania, Sang Hyang Kamahayanikan, and Buddha- 

pamutusarepurcly Buddhist worksand that the Tjantakaparva, 

Arjunavijaya, Kfigarakretagama, Wariga and Bubukshah show 
striking traces of Buddhism^ Some of these works are inacces- 
sible to me but two of them deserve examination, the Sang 
Hyang Kamah&yanikan* and the story of Euhjarakama^. The 
first is tentatively assigned to the Madjapahit epoch or earlier, 
the second with the same caurion to the eleventh ccntuiy 
I do not presume to criticize ihe->e dates which dqiend partly on 
bnguistic considerationB The Kamahfiy&mkan is a treatise (or 
perhaps extracts from treatisesjon Mahayanism os understood in 
Java and presumably on the normal form of Mahayanism. The 
other work is en edifying legend including an exposition of the 
faitH by no one less than the Buddha Vairocana In essentials 
it agrees with the Kamahayanikan but in details it shows either 
sectarian influence or the idiosyncrasies of^the author 

The Kaiqahdyanikan consists of Sanskrit vhrses explained 
by a commentary in old Javanese and is partly m the form of 
questions and answers. The only authon^ whom it cites is 
Digntiga. It xirofc&scs to teach tiie Mahayana and Mantiiyana, 
which is apparently a raisspelhug for Mantrayana. The empharis 
laid on Bajra (that is vajra or dorje), ghanta, mudrJ, mandala, 
mystic syllables, and Devls marks it os an offshoot of Tantnsm 
and it offero many parallels to Kcpalccc literature On the other 
band it is cunous that it uses the form Nibdna not Nirvana*. Its 


1 Ardtacol Oriaravt', i p 08 TJm rlaO’inent n »tuniJintb cenfinned !>/ 
Krom’a m'li'r vl tlit jurjiitr nainii jn llie If Sgirul leingaiua in yyif'sin/f, tv; ISI I. 
pp dOS IT 

* VAiU <1 ‘nitli Iraml and notes liy J Kal , '» Gravuiliarc, 1010 

* Editol n;lli tnn'-I hj 11 Krm itt Pert <frr JC A/'aJemii ’im Wtlmchifl** 
It AiMlfrUam AJi /-'H HR 111 S ISOI 

* But till* prohalily It ja-t-cnl» nirOiimainl i» D9t« I’nli/omi CT Bajra, Biin 
Tor Vajra, Vfiyo 
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object is to teach a neophyte, who has to receive initiatioa, how 
to become a Buddha^. In the second part the poj^ is addressed 
as Jmaputra, that is son of the Buddha or one of the household 
of faith. He is to be moderate but not ascetic in food and 
clothing: he is not to deave to the PurS.pas and Tantras but to 
practise the P&ramitls These ore defined first as six‘ and then 
four others are added^. Under Prajn&p&ramitiL is given a some- 
what obscure account of the doctnne of lSfinyat&. Then follows 
the exposition of Paramaguhya (the highest secret) and Mahh- 
gnhya (the great secret). The latter is defined as being Yoga, the 
bh&vanSs, the ^our noble truths and the ten p&rsmit&s The 
former explains the embodiment of Bhathra Yiiesha, that is to 
say the way in which Buddhas, gods and the world of pheno- 
mena are evolved from a primordial principle, called Advaya 
and apparently equivalent to the Nepalese Adibuddha*. Advaya 
IS the father of Buddha and Advayajnina, also called Bhar&li 
Prajfi&p^miti, is his mother, but the Buddha principle at this 
stage IS also called Divarupa In the next stage this Divarfipa 
takes form as iS&lgramnm, who is regarded as a superhuman 
form of Buddhahood rather than as a human teacher, for he 
produces from his right and left side respectivdy Iioke^vara and 
Bajrap&ni These beings produce, the first Akshobbya and 
Ratnasambhava, the second Amit&bha and Amoghasiddhi, but 
Voirocana springs directly from the face of S&l^amuni The five 
superhuman Buddhas are thus accounted for. From Vaizocana 
spnng livaxa (Siva), BrahmS., and Vishniu- from them the 
riements, the human body and the whole world. A considerable 
part of the treatise is occupied with connecting these various 
emanations of the Advaya with mystic syllables and in showing 
how the five Buddhas correspond to the different skandas, 
riements, senses, etc Fmally we are told that there are five 
Devis, or female counterparts corresponding in the same order 
to the Buddhas named above and called Locan§., M^aki, 
P&ndatav&smi, T&r& and Dhitvisvari But it is dedared that 


Eel '^^*’*'“*“*‘**J“**'®®”^ P 3® Praplam buildhatvam bharadbhir, ti. and 
®®*S*’'ai»b irimdn mabayana mohodav ah Venn J uyam gamiahy anto bbaviah- 
*‘™TathagaUh 

» V ^'•tanti, t-Siya, dhydna, prajna 
, ^■nino, madila, upakaha 

Uona A K&randaTjuha teaches a someahat similar doctrme of ercatiTc emana. 
Bnddli*™'*****' Vishnu and othore all ato CTolred from the original 

*pint and proceed to evolve the vrorid 
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the iinst and last of those aro tho same and thcroforo thero are 
really only four Devis. 

The legend of Kunjarakama relates how a devout Yaksha 
of that name went to Sodhieitta* and asked of Vairocana 
instruetion ui tho holy law and more especially as to the mystenes 
of rebuih Vaarocana did not refuse but bade his would-be pupil 
first visit the realms of Yama, god of the dead Kunjarakama 
did BO, saw the punishments of the underworld, mnlmling the 
torments prepared for a friend of his, whom he was able to warn 
on his return Yoma gave him some explanations respectmg 
the alternation of life and death and he was subsequently 
privileged to receive a brief but more general exposition 
doctnno from Vairocana himself. 


This doctnne is essentially a variety of Indian paTitTiBiani 
but pecuhar in its termmology mnsmuch as Vairocana, like 
Krishna m tho Bhagavad^t&, proclaims hims^ to be the All- 
God and not merdy the chief of the five Buddhas He quotes 
with approval the saying "you are I I am you" and affirms 
the identity of Buddhism and ^voism Among the monks* 
there aro no muMas (t e none who have attamed hberabon) 
because they all consider as two what is really one “The 
Buddhists say, we axe Bauddhas, for the Lord Buddha is our 
highest deity we are not the same as the Sivaites, for the Lord 
Siva IS for them the highest deify ” The Sivaites aro represented 
os saymg that the five Ku^as ore a develi^ment or mcama- 
tions of the five Buddhas. “Wdl, my sonf is the umdusion, 
“These ate all one we aro Siva, we aro Buddha ” 

In this ounous ei^osition the author seems to imply that 
his doctnne is different from that of ordinaty Buddhists, and to 
reprimand them more decidedly than l^vaitro He several times 
uses the phrase Namo Bhafdra, namcA, Stvdya (Hail, Lord: hail 
to Siva) 3 mt he can hardly be said to favour the Sivaitcs on ike 
whole, for lus All-God is Vairocana who once (but only once) 
receives tlic title of Buddha The doctnne attnbuted to the 
Sivaitcs that the five Kusikas aro identical with the superhuman 
Buddhas remains obscure* These five personages are said to be 
often mcniioned m old Javanese hterature but to be vanousfy 


> TIio iiB* of tins woitl, lit o namo for the rssideneo of Vairocana, bcddu to to 

tiOBuliar to oiir niitlior , i. 

* Thn tofiii nmy incluno »Sivnito ascoLiea as well ns Budunist roonicB 

* ScD {urllitr diBtusaitm in Kern's edition, p 10 
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enumerated' Tlicy arc identified with the five Indras, but 
these again aic said to be the five senses (indriyos) Hence 
we can find a paralld to Uus doctnne in the teaching of the 
Kamahtly&nikan that tfie five Buddhas correspond to the five 
senses 

Two other special theses arc enounced in the stoi^’ of 
Kunjarakarna The first is Tairocana’s analysis of a human 
bemg, which makes it consist of five Atmans or souls, called 
respectively Atman, Cetanatman, Paritman, NirS.tman and 
Antaritman, which somehow correspond to the five elements, 
five senses and five Skandhas The singular hst suggests that 
the author was imperfectly acquainted with the mcanmg of the 
Sansknt words employed and the whole termmologj' is strange 
m a Buddhist wnter Still in the later Upamshads* the epithet 
panc&tmaka is applied to the human body, especially in the 
GarbhaUpamshad which, hke the passage here under considera- 
tion, gives a psychophysiological explanation of the develop- 
ment of an embryo mto a human bemg. 

The second thesis is put in the mouth of Yama He states 
that when a bemg has finished his term m purgatory he returns 
to hfe in this world first as a worm or insect, then successively 
as a higher animal and a human bemg, first diseased or maimed 
and finally perfect No parallel has yet been quoted to this 
account of metempsychosis 

Thus the Kuiijarakama contains peculiar views which are 
probably sectarian or individual On the other hand their 
^pparent smgulanty may be due to our small knowledge of old 
Javanese hterature Though other wntmgs are not known to 
extol Vairocana as bemg &va and Buddha in one, yet they have 
no scruple in identifymg Buddhist and Brahmanic deities or 
connecting them by some system of emanations, as we have 
e ready seen in the Kamahkyanikan Such an identity is still 
defimtely proclaimed in the old Javanese version of the 
u asoma Jataka®. It is called Pumsh&da-lS&nta and was 

, g' y* I’nnclipira in modem Indui 

t'p 2 *ni Iho phraso umin paneatmalcc darire Pinda 

®»dln JIahiHor Up 53 Si >a esha pnruahatl pan- 

“O'®'' Vcrmenging van Cnaiime cn Kiiddliiimo op Java” in 

Fort' ^v Mttd van Wet Afil Lett 1 Jl '! /)rel, IsSS 

’Oik PP 201-317 
"oiw anil icfi rein is It is No U7 in Hie I’n'i ■ . i' im. K' i 
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composed by Tantular who lived a6 Modjapahit in the leign of 
Biijasanagara (1350-1389 as) In the Indian original Sutosoma 
is one of the previous births of Gotama But the Javanese 
writer descnbes him as on Avat&ra of Buddha who is 
Brahm&i Vishnu and Iifvara, and he states that “The Loid 
Buddha is not different from Sva the king of the gods They 
are distmot and they ate one In the Law is no duahsm ’’ The 
superhuman Buddhas are identified with various Hindu gods 
and also with the five senses Thus Amithbha is MahSdeva and 
Amoghasiddhi is Vishnu. This is only a slight vanation of the 
teaohmg in the K'atna.hft y /lnilrn.n There Brahmamc deities 
emanate from ^ftkyamnni through vanons Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas here the Buddha spirit is regarded as eqmvalent to 
the Hindu Trimtlrti and the various aspects of this spirit can 
be described in either Brahmamo or Buddhistic temunology 
though in reality all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and gods are one 
But like the other authors quoted, Tantular appears to lean to 
the Buddhist side of these equations, eternally for didactio 
purposes Bor instance he says that meditation should be 
guided “by Lokeivara’s word and S&kyamum’s spirit ” 


Thus it will be seen th^ if we take Javanese epigraphy, 
monuments and hterature togeHier with Chmesa notices, they 
to some extent confirm one another and enable us to fonn an 
outlme picture, though witti many gaps, of the his^ of 
thought and region m the island Fa-Hsien teDs ns that in 
418 AD Brahmanism flourished (as is testified by the 
faons of Purnavarman) but that the Buddhists were “ot worth 
mentionrng Immediately afterwards, probably m 423. Gun^ 
varman is said to have converted Sh6-po, if that be .^va. 
Buddhism, and as he came from Kashmir he wm 
S arvflstivfidm Other monks are mentioned m - 

STSiem seas» About 090 I-Clung says that Buddhism rf 

^MfilasarvAstivadin school was "6 ’^Sfaw'^TS 

he visited, and in the other islands of the 

remarkable senes of Buddhist monuments in nnd Java ex 

• Sob Nanjio Oat Noa. 137, 138 
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tending from aliout 779 to 900 A D confirms his statement. But 
tiro q^uGstions ansc Firstly, is there any explanation of this 
Eudden eifiorescence of Buddhism in the Archipelago, and next, 
what was its doctrmal character^ If, as Taran&tha says, the 
disciples of Vosubandhu erangehzed the countnes of the East, 
their influence might well have been productive about the tune 
of 1-Chmg’s visit. But m any case during the sixth and seventh 
centuries regions travellers must have been contmually 
]oumeymg between India and Ohma, in both directions, and 
some of them must have landed in the Archipelago. At the 
begmning of the sixth century Buddhism was not 3 ret decadent 
in India and was all the fashion m duna. It is not therefore 


EQipnsuig if it was planted in the islands lymg on the route. 
It may be, as mdicated above, that some specially powerful 


body of Hmdus conung from the region of Gujarat and professmg 
Buddhism founded m Java a new state. 


As to the character of this early Javanese Buddhism we have 
the testimony of I-Chmg that it was of the M91asarvl.stav&din 
school and Hmayanist. He wrote of what he had seen in 
Sumatra hut of what he knew only by hearsay m Java and his 
statement offers some difficulties. Probably Hinayanism was 
introduced by Gunavarman but was superseded by other 
teachings which were imported from time to tune after they had 
won for themselves a position in Indio. For the temple of 
Halasan (a d 779) is dedicated to Tar& and the inscription 
found there speaks of the Mahayana with veneration The later 
Buddhism of Java has hterary records which, so far as I know, 
ore unreservedly Mahayanist but probably the sculptures of 
Boroboedoer are the most defimte expression which we shall 
wer have of its earher phases Smee ttiey contain images of the 
five superhuman Buddhas and of numerous Bodhisattvas, they 
«an hardly be called anythmg but Mahayamst But on the 
other hand the personahty of Sakyamum is emphasized, his life 
oad previous births are pictured in a long senes of sc^ptures 
sod Maitreya is duly honoured Similar collections of pictures 
?d images may be seen m Burma which differ doctnnally from 
nose m Java chiefly by substitutmg the four human Buddhas^ 
ud Maitreya for the superhuman Buddhas. But Mahayamst 
aciing declares that these human Buddhas arc reflexes of 
* Golama, Kaiuapi, Kunrtgiimaaa and Kakusandha 
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cotintcrpaits of tlio flupcrituinan Buddhas so that tho difference 
IS not great 

Mnhayanist Buddliism in Camboja and at a later penod m 
Java itself was inextricably combined with Hmduism, Buddha 
being either directly identified with &va or regarded as the 
pnmordial spirit from which iSiva and all gods sprmg. But the 
sculptures of Boroboedoer do not indicate that the oibsts knev 
of any such amalgamation nor have inscnptions been found 
there, as in Camboja, which explam this compound theology. 
It nould seem that Buddhism and Brahmanism co-existed in 
tlie same districts but had not yet begun to fuse doctnnally. 
The some condition seems to have prevailed in western Lidia 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, for the Buddhist oaves 
of Ellara, though situated in the neighbourhood of Brahmamo 
buildings and approximatmg to them m style, contain sculptmes 
which mdicate a purely Buddhist cultus and not a mixed 
pantheon 


uurinciigrc Juiowieage tici.vuut»e luawxjr 
to estimate Ac spheres and relative strength of the two lehgiona 
In Ae plams tlie Buddhist monuments are more numerous and 
also more ancient and wo might suppose that the temples m 
Frambanan mdicate Ae begmnmg of some change m bAef. 
But Ae temples on Ae Dieng plateau seem to bo of about tte 
c me age os Ae oldest Buddhist monuments Thus nothing 
refutes the supposition that Brahmanism existed m Java from 
tho tune of Ae first Hindu colomsts and Aet Buddhism ^ 
introduced after 400 a D It may be Aat Boroboedoer s^ we 
Picng plateau represent Ae lebgions centres of two difeM 
Inngdoms But this supposition is not necessary for m In«^ 
whence the Javanese received Aeir ideas, groups of sie 

found of Ae same age but beion^g to differrot ^ Th^ 
the ICfaajraho groups some shnnes are Jam and of Ae rest som 
arc dedicated to &va and some to Vishnu. 

The earliest records of Javanese Brahmanim, the m ^ 
tvons of Fftmavarman, arc 'i^Anuite but Ae 
prevailed m the eigbA and mnA centimes wm m 
iivaito, Aou^ not of a strongly 8“^"“ 

Vishnu and Siva were all worshipped boA ^aN^andi 

on tho Diong but Siva together with Gone^a, DuiB&. 

» Alxml OSO-1060 *.D Fcrsnsson. ^"1 JlrthlWftini. a p 
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ig evidently the chief deity. An image of Siva in the form of 
ShatSxa Guru or Mah&guru is installed in one of tlic shnnes at 
Prambanon This deity is eharactenstic of Javanese Hmduism 
and appaienUy peculiar to it He is represented as an elderly 
bearded man wearing a nchly ornamented costume There is 
some fliin g m the pose and drapery which recalls Chinese art 
and I think the figure is due to Chinese mfluence, for at the 
present day many of the images found m the temples of Bah 
are clearly imitated from Chinese modds (or perhaps made by 
Chinese r^sts) and this may have happened in eorher times. 
The Chmese annals record several instances of religions objects 
bemg presented by the Emperors to Javanese princes Though 
Bhatara Gnru is only an aspect of Siva he is a sufficiently distmct 
personahty to have a shrine of his own hke Ganesa and Burgh, 
m temples where the pnncipal image of i^iva is of another kmd. 

The same type of Brahmanism lasted at least until the 
erection of Fanataran (e 1150) The temple appears to have 
been dedicated to ^iva but like Prombanan it is ornamented 
with scenes from the Ramayana and from Vishnmte Pnrhnas^. 
The hterature which can be definitely assigned to the reigns of 
Bjajabaja and Erlangga is Brahmanic m tone but both hterature 
and monuments indicate that somewhat later there was a re- 


vival of Buddhism Something similar appears to have happened 
m other countnes In Camboja the inscriptions of Jayavarman 
Vn (c 1185 A D ) ore more definitely Buddhist than those of 
his predecessors and m 1296 Chou Ta-kuan regarded the country 
as mainly Buddhist Paralcrama Babu of Ceylon (1153-1186) 
was zealous for the faith and so were several kmgs of Siam. I am 
ulchned to think that this movement was a consequence of the 
flounshmg condition of Buddhism at Pagan in Burma from 
1050 to 1250 Pagan certainly stimulated r^^on in both Siam 
wd Ceylon and Siam reacted strongly on Camboja^. It is true 
that the later Buddhism of Java was by no means of the 
Siamese type, but probably the idea was current that the great 
hings of the world were pious Buddhists and consequently m 


Occ KneTiol, “llcclimhci jirSpoFatoirLa concenunt Kralina et leg bus icliefa 
'*'>templMdeJa\o"mTij*eAri/t, « lOOS.pp 67-174 

j la Camboja tlie rcwlt aecma to have bcon double Pali Bnddhiam enteted 
Mi^ ultxmntcly conquered all otlior forms of religion, but for some time 

whicli was older in Camboja, revised and received Court 
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most countijcs the local foim of Buddhism, whatever it was, 
began to be held in esteem Java hod constant communication 
with Camboja and Champa and a king of Modjapoliit mamed 
a princess of tlie latter country It is also possible that a direct 
stimulus may have been icccived from India, for the statement 
of T&ranatlia* that when Bihar was sacked by the Moham* 
medans the Buddhist teachers fled to other regions and that 
some of them w’ent to Camboja is not improbable 

But though the piostige of Buddhism increased m the 
thirteenth century, no rupture with Brahmanism took place and 
Pah Buddhism does not appear to have entered Java The luuty 
of the two rehgions is proclaimed Buddha and &va are one. 
But the Kamald.y&.mkan while admittiig the Tnmfirti makes 
it a derivative, and not even a primary denvative, of the 
ong^al Buddha spirit It has been stated that the rehgion of 
Java in the Madjapahitepoeh wasSivaisia with a httle Buddhism 
thrown m, on the understanding that it was merely another 
method of formulating the same dootrmo It is very likdy that 
the bulk of the population worshipped Hindu deities, for they 
are the gods of this world and dispense its good thmgs Yet the 
natives still speak of the old rehgion as Buddh6gttma, the old 
f iitiPB are “Buddha tunes" and even the flights of stairs leodmg 
up to the Dieng plateau are called Buddha steps This would 
hardly be so if in the Madjapahit epoch Buddha had not seamed 
to be the most sinking figuie m the non-Mohammedan 
Also, the majority of rOigwua works which have survived from 
this penod are Buddhist It is true that we hove the Ramayano, 
the BhSrata Yuddha and many other qieoimcns of Biahmanw 
literature But those, espeoiBlly m their Javanese di^i 
bdUa letlres rather than theology, whereas Kamah&y&nikan a n 
Kufiiarakarna are dogmatic treaUses. Hence it would appo 
tliat the religious life of Madjapahit was rooted in B«^dlus^ 
but a most tolerant Buddhism which had no desire to repudiate 

tadiy »»iy«a «» S»e h,».e 
b&yftnikan which seems to bo the most authoritative e I 
rf to »»d Th. l»mrf .ilor h« .dls=««l W 
from Tibetan and Nepalese works and similar 

and Tibetii. leoiiography have been indicated by 

• Gimp 37 
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Fleyte^ and others Tlie explanation must be that the late forms 
of Buddhist art and doctrine which flourished in Magodha spread 
to Tibet and Nepal but were also introduced into Java The 
Kamah&y&iukan appears to be a paraphrase of a Sanskrit 
original, perhaps distorted and mutilated This origmal has not 
been identified with any work known to exist in India but might 
wril be a Maliayamst catechism composed there about the 
rierenth century. The tennmology of the treatise is peculiar, 
particularly m calhng the ultimate prmciple Advaya mid the 
more personal manifestation of it Divarupa Tlie former torn 
may be paralleled m Hemacandra and the Amarakosha, which 
give respectively as synonyms for Buddha, advaya (in whom is 
no duality) and advayav&dm (who preaches no dnalify), but 
Divariipa has not been found in any other work^ It is also 
remarkable that the Kamah&ySnikan does not teach the 
doctnne of the three bodies of Buddha^. It clearly states* that 
the Divariipa is identical with the highest being worshipped by 
various sects with Faroma^iinya, Faramaiiva, the Purusha of 
the followers of Kapila, the Nu^una of the Vishnuites, etc 
Many names of sects and doctrines are mentioned which remain 
obscure, but the desire to represent them all as essentially 
identical is obvious. 

The Kamah&ydiukan recognizes the theoretical identify of 
the highest pnnciples in Buddhism and Vishnuism* but it does 
not appear that Vishnu-Buddha was ever a popular condition 
hke Siva-Buddha or that the compound deity called Siva- 
Vishnu, Hori'Hara, Sankara-NarSyana, etc , so wdl known in 
Camboja, enjoyed much honour m Java, l^hnu is rriegated 
to a distinctly secondary position and the Javanese version of 
the Mahahharata is more distinctly Sivaite than the Rajinkrit. 
text Still he has a shnne at Prambanan, the story of the 
Bamayana is depicted there and at Panataran, and various 

V n ®*riragctotdoKcnnia%anh«tMa1ifiy&naopJava”m5ijrf lot dtTaat Land en 
"oUtnlamde ran Seitrlandaih-Inidti, 1901 and 1902 

* This uso of advaya and ndi 03 .i 7 fidin atrengtbena the auBpicion that the 
®ng,na of ffjg Ad\aita phdoraphi' are to be sought m Buddhism 

It uses the uord tnkaya but expressly defines it as meaning Kaya, vfik and 

eitta 

_ ^ passage vhieh is not translated from the Sanskrit and may therefoie 

WBrat the religious condition of Java. 

So too in the Sutasoma Jateka Amoghasiddhi Is said to bo Vishnn 
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unedited innniiscii])<s contMn allusions to his v.’orsliip, more 
ospcrinlly to Ins incainntion as Narasimha and to the Garuda 
on uhich lie wdcs’ 


8 


At prespnl neaily all llie mhahtittttfs ol Java pio/css rslam 
nltlioiigli the icligiou of a fen tubes, such ns the Tenggarese, is 
still a inixftiro of Hinduism mth indigenous beliefs. Suteven 
among nominal Moslims some traces of the older creed survive 
On festival days such monuments as Boroboedoer and Pram- 
banan arc frequented by crowds who, if they offer no weiship, 
at least take picasuic in examining the ancient statues Some 
of these how c\ Cl loecivc more definite honours they are painted 
red and modest oflciings of flowers and fruit are laid before them 
Ytt the rcspci't shown to paiticiilar images seems duo not lo 
old tradition but to modern and wronglicaded interpretations 
of tlicirnicaiiing ThiisatBo^boedoerthcrcliefwhiohrcprcsonts 
the good toiloiso saving a shipivrcckcd crow receives offerings 
from w omen because the small figures on the tortoise’s back are 
supposed to be children The minor forms of Indian m3ithology 
still flourish All classes bchevo in the existence of raksasas. 
boctas (bhtitas) and widadans (vidyftdharfs), who are regaidcd 
as spirits similar to flic Jinns of the Arabs Laltshml survives 
in the female genius believed oven by rigid Mohammedans lo 
preside over the cultivation of xico and the somewhat disreput- 
able sect known as Sontn Biraliis are said to adore devos and 
the forces of nature*. Less obvious, but more important os more 
deeply affecting the national character, is the tendency twarda 
mysticism and asooticism What is known as ngdmoe* plays 
a considerable part in the religious hfo of the modem Javan^ 
The wrord is simply the Arabic ‘ilm (or knowledge) used 



. Su> JujnWI in /Mmstn lot * Tiiat Uni tn I ..Kfiihifi* h\i 

,v p IS. I 

about till! Jliiwlii iIiiUBiils m rowbrn Jnyimi'iB iil«inii 

» See Vctli, I c onil tigtiniot ui IJncyel tnn Wcitcrtauil'i* • 
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ngclmoc i*! often connected a belief m mctcinpsycliosio, in the 
illusory notiirc of the world, and in the cdicacy of regulating 
the bicath Asceticism is still Imown under the name of t&p& 
and it IS said that there ore many recluses who live on alms 
and spend their time in meditation The affinity of all this to 
Indian religion is obvious, although tlie Javanese have no idea 
that it IS in any way incompatible iiith orthodox Islam. 

Indian religion, which in Java is represented merely by the 
influence of the past on the present, is not dead in Bah^ where, 
tliough much mixed with aboriginal superstitions, it is still a 
distmct and national faith, able to hold its own agamst Moham- 
medanism and Christiamty^. 

The island of Bah is divided from the east coast of Java only 
by a narrow strait but the mhabitants possess certam characters 
of their oivn They are more robust m bmld, their language is dis- 
tinct from Javanese though belonging to thesame group, and even 
the alphabet presents idiosyncrasies Their laws, social institu- 
tions, customs and calendar show many pecubanties, expbcable 
on the supposition that they have preserved the ancient usages 
of pre-Mohammedan Java At present the population is divided 
into the Bah-Agas or aborigine and the Wong Madjapahit who 
profess to have immigrated from that kingdom The Chinese 
references’ to Bah seem uncei-tam but, if accepted, indicate that 
it was known m the middle ages as a rehgious centre It was 
probably a colony and dependency of Madjapahit and when 
Madjapahit fell it became a remge for those who were not wilhng 
to accept Islam. 

Caste IS still a social institution in Bah, £ve classes bemg 
recogmzed, namely Brahmans, Kshatii 3 ms (Satriyas), Vaisyas 
(Visias), Sndras and Fanas. These i^tmctions are ngidly 
observed and though mtennarriage (which m former times was 
*>ften punished with death) is now permitted, the offspring are 
not recognized as belonging to the caste of the supenor parent. 
The bodies of the dead are burned and Sati, which was formerly 
frequent, is believed still to take place in noble famihes. Pork 

AUo to ^omc extent in Lomliolc Tito Bnlincso were formerly tlio ruling clau 
m this idinii and are elill found (hcra in con^idcmblc numhen 

It has evon been suggested that liindtiiKcd sMalija earned somo faint traces of 
religion to Afadngnsenr Sco T*oitng Pao 190G, p 03, whore Zanaban is 
«^pWd aa Yong (=God in Maloy) Han 
Groencvoldt, pp 10,08,50 
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An idea of tho Bnlinoso religion may poriiaps bo giron most 
ensi y by describing some of the temples These are very abund^ 

^en r® I " of Bocleling (tlio capital) alone I have 

raon more than ten of considcrablo ®ze As buildings they are 
ot ancient, for the stone used is soft and does not last much 
moro thnn h/ly years But when the edifices are rebuilt the 
anmont shape m preserved and whot no soo m Bah to-day 
probably represents the style of the middle ages Tho 
consist of tn o or more courts surrounded by high n oDs TVoisMp 
IS performed in tho open air there are vanous pyramids, B on-H 
and small shrines like dovecots but no halls or rooms, Tho gates 
are ornamented with tlio heads of monsters, especially lions 
mtli large ears and winghfco expansions at the side The outw- 
most gale has a characteristic shape It somcn hat resembles an 
Indian gopuram dmded into two parts by a slioip, dean cut in 
the middle and tradition quotes in explanation tho story of a 
king who was refused entrance to heaven but cleft a passage 
through the portal with his sword 

In the outer court stand vanous sheds and hollow wooden 
cylinders winch w'hen struck give a sound like bdls Annt.i»i>r 
ornamented doorway leads to the second court where are found 
some or all of the following objects* (o) Sacred trees, especially 
Flats elftslica (b) Sheds with scats for human beings It is said 
that on certain occosions these are used by mediums who be- 
come inspired by tho gods and then give oracles (c) Seats for 
tho gods, generally under sheds They are of vanous kmds 
There is usually one conspicuous chair with an ornamental back 
and a scroll hangmg behind it which bears some such msonption 
as "This is the chair of tho Bhatfira ” Any deity may bo 
invited to take this scat and receive worship Sometimes a stone 
hnga IS placed upon it In some temples a stone chair, called 
padmdsana, is set apart for Sfiiya (d) Small shnnes two or 
three feet high, set on posts or pedestals When well executed 
they arc similar to tho cabinets used in Japanese temples as 
slinncs for images but when, os often happens, they arc roughly 


mode they are curiously liko dovecots On them are hung stnps 
of dried palm-lcavcs m buaolios like the Japanese ffohei As a 
rulo tho slinncs cojitom no image but only a small scat and some 
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objects said to be stones 'vvhicb are wrapped up m a cloth and 
called Artjeh^. In some temples (e*/. tho Bale Agoeng at 
Smgaraja) there are erections called Mom, supposed to represent 
the sacred mountain where the gods reside They consist of a 
stout pedestal or basis of brick on which is erected a cabinet 
shrine as already described Above this are large round discs 
made of straw and wood, which may bo described as curved 
roofs or umbrellas They are from three to five in number and 
rise one above the other, with slight intervals between them, 
(e) In many tmnples (for instance at Sangsit and Sawan) 
pyramidal erections ate found either in addition to the Merus 
or instead of them At the end of the second court is a pyramid 
in four st^es or terraces, often with prolongations at the side 
of the main structure or at right angles to it. It is ascended by 
several staircases, oonristing of about twenty-five steps, and at 
the top are rows of cabmet shrines 


Dady worship is not performed m these temples but offerings 
are laid before the shnnes from time to time by those who need 
the belp of the gods and there are several annnal festivals. The 
object of theritualisnotto honour any image or object habitually 
kept m the temple but to induce the gods, who are supposed to 
be hovering round like birds, to seat themselves in the chair 
provided or to enter into some sacred object, and then reemve 
homage and offerings. Thus both the ideas and ceremonial ate 
different from those which prevail in Hindu temples and have 
more affimty with Polynesian bohefs The deities are called 
ewa, but many of them are mdigenous nature spirits (especially 
mountain spirits) such as Bewa Gnnung Agnng, who are some- 
tunes identified with Indian gods. 

different are the DnrgS. temples These are 
to the spirits of the dead hut the images of Duig& 
uTit j ®'ttendant Kahki receive veneration in them, much as 
muu temples But on the whole the blalay or Polynesian 
aement re^ed to me to be in practice stronger than Hinduism 
thaf the Balinese and this is home out by the fact 

hiehn ^®mangku or pnost of the indigenous gods ranks 

^ner than tho Pedanda or Brahman priest But by talking to 
obtain a different impression, for they aro 
“o Of their connection with Modjapaliit and Hmduism; they 

' This word appeare to b« Uw San«(int urea, im imtigo lor votrinp 
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willingly sjicak of siicli Biilijccis and Hindu drilicB arc constantly 
rcprcviifcd in worics of art. Gancj<a, Indra, Vislinn, Krishna, 
Sdrya, Garuda and 6ivn., as well as tjio heroes of the Mahhbhh- 
rnta, arc well known but I have not hoard of worship being 
offered to any of them except Durg& and Stvn, under the form 
of the linga Figures of Vishnu nding on Oaruda are very 
comniQii nnd a ccrinin class of artidccrs are able to produce 
images of all uell knoun Indian gods for tliose who ooro to 
order t hem. Many Indian works such ns the Veda, Mah3.bh3.rata, 
HAmhynna, Brahmipurana nnd NltKistra are known by name 
and arc said to exist not in the original Sanskrit but m Kawi. 
I fancy that they are rarely read by the present generation, but 
any knowledge of them is much respected The Balinese though 
confused in their theology are greatly attached to their rehgioa 
and behove it is the ancient faith of Madjapalut, 

I wns unable to discover in the neighbourhood of Smgarftja 
oven such faint traces of Buddhism as have been reported by 
previous authors', but they may e.xist elsewhere. The expression 
giva-Biiddha was Itnown to the Pedandas but seemed to have 
no hving significance, and perhaps certain famihcs have a 
traditional and purely nominal connection with Buddhism, In 
Durga temples howox'or 1 have seen figures desenbed as Pusa, 
the Chinese equivalent of Bodhisattva, and it seems that 
Chinese artists have reintroduced into this misoolloneous 
pantheon an element of corrupt Buddhism, though the natives 
do not recognize it as such 

Till) art of Boh is more fantastic than that of ancient Java 
The carved work, whether in stone or wood, is generally 
polychromalio. Rgures are piled one on the top (rf “ 

m the sculptures of Central Amenoa end thiOT » a 
tendency to emphasize projections Loaves and 
deeply carved and such features as cars, tongues and 
moJsLusIy prolonged Thus Balinese statues and r^«* hw 
« ninniiRlv bristlme and scaly appearance and are apt to seem 

of the temples is not unpleasing The brilhant colours 

t Bo Vimli^nle. “Hindu Javiuinwl o cn llolwelin * 

XVI lud lo to Krorbnit 
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fantastic outlines harmonizo uith the tropica! vegetation which 
surrounds them and suggest that the guardian deities take shape 
as gorgeous insects. Such bizarre figures are not unknovm m 
Indian mythology hut in Balinese art Ciimese influence is 
perhaps stronger than Indian. The Chuiese probably frequented 
the island as early os the Hindus and are now found there in 
abundance Besides the statues called Pusa already mentioned, 
eSunese landscapes are often painted behmd the seats of the 
Devas and in the temple on the Volcano Batoer, where a special 
place is assigned to all the Babnese tribes, the Chinese have their 
own shrine. It is said that the temples in southern Bah which 
ate older and larger than those in the north show even more 
decided signs of Chinese influence and are surrounded by stone 
figures of Chinese as guardians 


* UL 



CHAPTER XLI 

CENTRAL ASIA 


Thc term Ocniral A<sia is here used to denoto the Toiun basin, 
mthoiit ngidly excluding ncighbounng eountnes such as the 
Oxus region and Bndaksban This basin is a depression sur- 
rounded on three sides by high mountains only on the east is 
the barrier dividing it from China relatively low The water of 
the uholo area discharges through the many branched Tanm 
river into Lake Lobnor This so-oaUed lake is now merely a 
flooded morass and the basin is a desert with occasional oases 
lying chiefly near its edges The fertile portions were formerly 
more considerable but a quarter of a century ago this remote 
and lonely region interested no one but a few sportsmen and 
geographers The results of recent exploration have been im- 
portant and suipnsing The arid sands have yielded not oifly 
rums, statues and frescoes but whole hbrancs written m a dozen 
InnjningRB The value of such discoveries for the general histoiy 
of Asia IS clear and they are of capital importance for our special 
subject, since dunng many centunes the Tanm region and its 
neighbounng lands were centres and highways for Buddhism 
ond possibly the scene of many changes whose ongia is now 
obscure But I am unfortunate in having to discuss Central 
Asian Buddhism before scholars have had time to publish or 
even catalogue completely the store of materud collected and 
the reader must remember that the statements m this chapter 
are at best tentative and mcomplete They wiD certainly be 
supplemented and probably corrected as year by year new 
documents and works of art are made known _ 

Tanm, in watery metaphor, is not so much a basin as a pool 
m a tidal nver flowing alternately to ond from the sea We con 
imagine that m such a pool creatures of veiy dilToront provim- 
anee might be found together So currents both from east to 
west and from west to east passed through the TaiM, leaving 
behind whatever could live there Chinese administration a 
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dTilization from the cost. Iranians from the west, beanng with 
them m the stream fragments that hod drifted from Asia Mmor 
and B^antium, while still other currents brought Hmdus and 
Tibetans from the south. 

One feature of special mterest m the history of the Tonm 
IS that it was in touch with Bactna and the regions conquered 
by Alexander and through them with western art and thought, 
idothec is that its mhabitants included not only Iranian tnbes 
but the spealrers of an Aryan language hitherto unknown, whose 
presence so for east may obhge ns to revise our views about the 
history of the Aryan race. A thud characteristic is that from 
the dawn of history to the middle ages worhke nomads were 
contmually passing through the country All these people, 
whether we call them Iranians, Turks or Mongols had the same 
peouharity: they had httle culture of their own but they picked 
up and transported the ideas of others. The most remarkable ex- 
ample of this 18 the mtroduction of Islam into Europe and India. 


tothe Ihirks brought Mamidueism and NestorianChnstianily into 
China and played no small part m the rntroductaion of Buddhism. 

A bnef catalogue of the languages represented m the manu- 
scripts and inscriptions discovered wiU give a safe if only 
provisional idea of the many influences at work m Central Asia 
and its importance as a xeceivmg and distxibntmg centre. The 
number of tongues sumfltaueously m use for popular or learned 
purposes was remarkably large. To say nothing of great polyglot 
hbraties like Tun-huang, a small collection at Toyog is r^orted 
aa containing Indian, Manichsean, Syriac, Sogdian, Uigur and 
f^ese books. The wntiag materials employed were vanous 
the idioms and indude imported palm leaves, bnroh hark, 
plates of Wood or bamboo, leather and paper, which last was in 
from the first century An. onwards Bi this dry atmosphere 
ell enjoyed smgular longevity. 

Numerous Sansknt wntmgs have been found, all Honling 
^th xehgious or quasi rchgious subjects, as medicine and 
gammat were then considered to he. Bdatively modern 
e eyanist htcraturo is abundant but greater interest attaches 
of an otherwise lost Sansknt canon which agree in 
though not verbally with the corresponding passages 
e Pah Canon and aio apparently the origmal text from 
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wluHi much of tlio Cliiiicsc Tripilakn was imnslatcd Tho 
mniiuscnpts liitlicrto published includo SAtras from ilto Snm- 
j’lilvta and EhoKnra Agamas, a considerable pail of tbo 
Dliarmapndn, and tlic Pn'ilimoksha of tho SarrHstivildin school, 
Fn-Hsicn stales tliat the monks of Central Asia were all students 
of the language of India and oven in tho seventh ecntuiy Hsuan 
Chuang tells us the same of Kucha Portions of a Sonsknt 
grammar have been found near Turfan and in tlie corher penod 
at any rate Sanskrit was probably understood in pohte and 
learned society. Some palm leaves from Mmg-Oi contain frag- 
ments of two Buddhist religious dramas, one of which is tho 
Senputra-prakanina of A^vnghosha The handwntmgis behoved 
to dole from tho epoch of Kaiushka so that we have hero the 
oldest known Sanskrit manuscripts, ns well as tho oldest 
specimens of Indian dramatic art*. They ore wntten like the 
Indian classical dramas in Sanskrit and various fotins of 
Pr&knt Tho latter represent hitherto unlcnown stages m tho 
development of Indian dialects and some of them are olosdy 
allied to the language of Afioka's insonptions. Anotlier Praknt 
text IS tho version of tho Dbannapada wntten in Kharoahlhl 
characters and discovered by tho Bntreuil de Bluns mission 
near Khoten*, and numerous oflioial documents m this language 
and.nlphabet have been brought homo by Stem from the same 
region It is probable that they ore approximately coeval with 
the Knshan dynasty m India and the use of an Indian vernacular 
as well as of Sanskrit m Central Asia shows that the connwbon 
between the two oountnes was not due merely to tho intro- 


duotion of Buddhism. , 

Besides these hitherto unknown forms of Praknt, Cenurai 
Asia has astonished the learned world with two new langua^ 
both written m a special vanety of tlio Brahmi alphabet called 
Central Asian Gupta One is sometimes colled Nordarischano 
js renarded by some oulhoiities ns tho language of the baxa 
w'hose incursions into India oppear to have tegun about 
second centuiy n o and by otheis as 
Kusbana and of Konishfca's Empiie It 
of tlio language « frauian but strongly influenced by Indian 

« ^.l^I lulfra. *>■«'■» in'.!*- MMiMuchr 'V.iwcn. IBIl, nnd . Zte* flrfojw"® 
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idioms^ Many translations of Maliayantst literature (for mstaneo 
the Suvar^aprabh&sa, Vajracclied]Ic& and Aparimit&yus Sutras) 
were made into it and it appears to have been spoken pnncipally 
m the southern paxt of the Tarim basin^ The other new language 
was spoken pnncipally on its northern edge and has been called 
Tokhanan, which name imphes that it was the tongue of the 
Tokhaxs or Jhdoscyths’ But there is no proof of th^ and it is 
safer to speak of it as the language of Kucha or Kuohanese. It 
exists m two different dialects known as A and £ whose geo- 
graphical distribution is uncertain but numerous offidal 
documents dated m the ffrst half of the seventh century show 
that it was the ordinary speech of Kucha and Turfan It was 
also a hteroty language and among the many translationB dis- 
covered are versions m it of the Dharmapada and Vinaya It is 
extremely mterestmg to find that this language spoken by the 
early and perhaps original inhabitants of Kucha not only belongs 
to the Aryan family but is related more nearly to the western 
than the eastern branch It cannot be classed in the Indo- 
Iranian group but shows perplexing affimties to Latin, Greek, 
Keltic, Slavonic and Armeman* It is possible that it mfluenced 
Chinese Buddhist hterature* 

Besides the "Nordansch” mentioned above w’hich was 
'nitten m Brahmi, three other Iranian languages have left 
hterary remams m Central Asia, all written m an alphabet of 
Aramaic ongm Two of them apparently represent the speech 
of south-western Persia under the Sassanids, and of north- 
western Persia under the Aisacids The texts preserved in both 
ore Manichoiaa but the third Iranian language, or Sogdlan, has 

^ NotdanK.he SpnushV’ Alzinpsto- dtr Kin 
IB Kotun.Odlling 6d Anz 1912, pp 651 ff 

» M ^ ® ‘9W. PP- 837 a oad 1283 S , 1911, pp 202 H . 447 0 

?9»«>te Tokhn from Tokhrt mto Turkiah See F, K W. Muller, 
V) Tokhn '**’ ■Prentt Alai. 1907, p 968 But it n not clear uliat la meant 

lolloning ara aomo words in tins language- 
t -rt,. tttTiiJ, aljid,, another, okso, an ox 
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a more varied literary content, and olTcrs Buddhist, Manicluean 
and Ciiristian tc\ts, apiiarcnUy in Uint chronological order It 
was originally the languogc of the region round Samarkand but 
acquired an international character for it was used by merchants 
throughout the Tarim basin and spread even to Clima Some 
Christian texts m Synne have also been found 

The Orkhon inscriptions exhibit an old Turkish dialect 
written in the characters commonly called Bunes and this Bumo 
alphabet is used in manuscripts found at Tun>huang and hliran 
but those hitherto published arc not Buddhist But another 
Ttirldsh dialect uTitten m the Uigur alphabet, which is denved 
from the S 3 mac, was (hko Sogdian) extensively used for 
Buddhist, Manicluean and Christian literature The name Uigor 
IS perhaps more correctly applied to the alphabet than the 
language* which appears to have been the literaiy form of the 
various Turkish idioms spoken north and south of the Tien-shan. 
The use of this dialect for Buddhist htcraturo spread considor- 


obly when the Uigurs brobo the power of Tibet m the Tanm 
basin about 8G0 and founded o kingdom themselves, it extended 
into China and lasted long, for Sutras m Uigur were pnnted at 
Peking in 1330 and Uigur manusonpts copied in the reign of 
K'ang Hsi (100Z-1V23) are reperted from a monastery near 
Suefaow*. I am informed that a vanoty of this alphabet written 
m vertical columns is still used m some parts of Kansu where 
a Turkish dialect is spoken Though Turkish wos used by 
Buddhists m both the east ond west of the Tanm basin, it 
appears to have boon inteoduced into Kliotan only alter the 
conquest Another Scmibc senpt, hitherto unknown ond 
found only m a fragmentary form, is behoved to be the wntmg 

of the White Huns or Hephtlialites .. m « 

As the Tibetans were tlio predominant power in the ioum 
basm from at least the middle of tho eighth until the middle m 
the nmth oentuiy, it is not surprising that 
Tibetan manuscripts have been found in tho regions « » 

Miran and Tun-huang In Turfan. as lying more to the nor^ 
traces of Tibetan inhucncc, tlioiigh not absent, are fewer, i 


.ScoB-«lloaT««.lvu,l.k{B.W JtuM (»H 

Irom Urumlsi A ImmilaUon ot a jiortion ot Uu. badilhimaa jn 

Buddh XIV ) wn* found nt I’urlan n » ii 

• Uufor m rwng JW7, p 302 . Bndloll, Anon » i». rnranr. p 
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documents discovered must be anterior to the ninth century 
and comprise numerous official and busmess papers os Viell as 
Buddhist translations* They are of great importance for the 
lustory of the Tihetan language and also indicate that at the 
penod when they were written Buddhism at most shared witli 
the Bon religion the allegiance of the Tibetans No Manichisan 
or Chnbtian translations m Tibetan have yet been discovered. 

Vast numbers of Chinese texts both religious and secular are 
preserved m all the principal centres and offer many pomts of 
interest among which two may be noticed Firstly the posts on 
the old mihtary frontier near Tnn-huang have furnished a series 
of dated documents ranging from 93 b.o. to 153 A.n.‘ There is 
therefore no difficulty m admitting that there was intercourse 
between Chma and Central Asia at this penod Secondly, some 
documents of the Tang dynasty are Monicheean, with an 
admixture of Buddhist and Taoist ideas^. 

The religious monuments of Central Asia comprise stupas, 
caves and covered bmldings used as temples or vth&ras Bud- 
dliist, Manichffisn and Christian edifices have been discovered 
but apparently no shrines of the Zoroastrlan religion, though it 
had many adherents m these regions, and though representa- 
tions of Hmdu deities have been found, Hinduism is not known 
to have existed apart from Buddhism* Caves decorated for 
Buddhist worship are found not only m the Tarim basin but at 
Tun-huang on the frontier of China proper, near Ta-t'ung-fu in 
noTthem Shensi, and in the defile of Lung-mSn in the province 
of Ho-nan The general scheme and style of these caves are 
similar, but while m the last two, as in most Indian caves, the 
figures and ornaments are true sculpture, in the caves of Tun- 
huang and the Tarim not only is the wall prepared for frescoes, 
• but even the figures are executed in stdcco This form of decora- 
tion was congenial to Central Asia for the images which embd- 
hshed the temple walls were moulded m the same fnjibinn. 
Temples and caves weie sometimes combined, for instance at 
ozakfik where many edifices were erected on a terrace m front 

^ ^^Seo especially SUiii’b ilncienl Khotan, opp B, and Vnmeko mJ BAS 1014, 

, ^tavannea. La ioeamailt dtinou dteouterb par Aurd Stan, 1913 

“Specially Chavnnnos and I’clhot, “Tnuto Monicliccn” m J A. 1911 and 

®*aan Choang notes ita oxislenen faowo\er m Kabul and Kapiia. 
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of a sonoB of eaves excavated in a mounfam comer Few 
buildiags am well preserved but it seems certain th'at som^jS 
fcgh quadnlateial structures, crowned by a dome of a sham 
f^d in Persia, and that others had batrel-shaped roofs 
a^a^tly ^embling the ohaityas of Ter and CheLrlarL^ 
feq states that this type of arohiteoture is also found in Pereia* 
Ihe common^ type of temple was a haU havmg at its further 
H if f if ’ a P«»a«e behind to allow of wronmambulation. 

Such halls were frequently enlarged by the addition of side 

0.n/1 »%4. ^ . « mm 



courts*. 


lar 


Many stupas have been found either by aiemselves or m 
combmation with other buildings The one which is best pro- 
^rved (or at any rate reproduced in greatest detail)* is the 
Stopa of Pawak It is set in a quadrangle bounded by a wall 
which was ornamented on both its inner and outer face by a 
series of gigantic statues in coloured stucco The dome is set 
upon a rectMguIar base disposed in three stones and this 
arrangement is said to characterize all the stupas of Turkestan 
as well as those of the Elabnl valley and^adjacent regions 

This arohitecturo appears to owe nothing to China but to 
include both Indian (especially Gondharan) and Peraan de- 
ments. Many of its remarkable features, if not common else- 
where, are at least widdy scattered Thus some of the oaves at 
Muig-Oi have dome-like roofs ornamented with a pattern com- 
posed of squares within squares, set at an angle with eadi other. 
A similar o r na m entation is reported from Pandientban in 
Kashmir and from Samian*. 

The antiquities of Central Asia indnde bexoea exeented on 
die walls of caves and buildings, and paintmgs on silk paper*, 
^e origin and affiiuties of this art axe stall the subject of 
investfgation and any discussion of them would lead me too 
far &om my immediate subject But a few statements can be 


* Seo for than tlsigiunRi-BiiigBn, Bubny ojlnim ArchUdm, i pp 12S-S 
*JJtAS I«»,p 313 

' £ S Gtonwodri, AilbuddhtthtAt KiAUallai, fig 621 
' Stain, Atieunl Khatan, platci xiii-xm and xl, pp 83 and 482 B 
' Sea GrCiiwedel, Buddh XulMallen, pp 129-130 and plate Bonefaer, "Ii’ATt 
Gideo Bouddhique,” p US, J HAS 1880, 333 and'plate i ^ 

* Su> Waolialieigci'e “Stil kntiaeho Studien xur Kunel Cbioceiaeh Tuiheatan'e" 
in OstanoIueAe ZItfl 1914 and 191$ 
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mode with some confidence. The influence of Gandhara is plain 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting The oldest works may 
be descnbed as simply Gondharan hue this early style is followed 
by another which shows a derelopmeiit both in techmque and 
in mythology. It doubtless represents Indian Buddhist art as 
modified by local painters and sculptors Thus m the Tuifan 
frescoes the drapery and composition are Indian but the faces 
are eastern asiatic. Sometunes however they represent a race 
with red hair and blue eyes 

On the whole the paintings testify to the mvasion of Far - 
Eastern art by the ideas and designs of Indian Buddhism rather 
than to an equal combination of Indian and Chmes6*influence 
but m some forms of decoration, particularly that employed in 
the Khan’s palace at Idiqutsbahn^ Chmese style is predommont 
It may be too that the early pre-buddhist styles of pamtmg in 
China and Central Ama were similar. In the seventh century 
a Khotan artist called Wei-ch'ih Bo-chili-na migrated to China, 
where both he and his sonWer-oh'ihl'Slng acquired conmderable 
fame 

Persian influence also is manifest in many pamtings A 
striking instance may be seen m two plates pubhshed by Stem* 
apparently representmg the same Boddhisattva In. one he is 
of the familiar Indian type the other seems at first sight 
a miniature of some Persian pnnee, black-bearded and high- 
booted, but the figure has four arms As might be expected, it 
is the Mamchman pamtmgs which are least Indian in character. 
They represent a “^ost late antique school*” which often recalls 
B^antine art and was perhaps the parent of medimval Persian 
itdmature pamtmg. 

The paintmgs of Central Asia resemble its manuscripts.' It 
is impossible to look through any collection of them without 
feelmg that currents of art and dvilization flowing from nei^- 
bounng and even from distant lands have met and minglBil in 
^ basm As the reader turns over the albums of Stdn, 
Grunwedel or Le Coq he is haunted by strange reminiscences 
sad resemblances, and wonders if they are me^y coincidences 
or whether the pedigrees of these pictured gods and men really 

^ See Grunwedol, Buiih pp 332 II 

* Anettnt vol ii plates Zx and Itx 

* Lo Coq mJJtAS 1909, pp 299 S See tbo wbola article 
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stretch across tunc and space to far olT origins. Hero arc coins 
and seals of Hellenic design, nude athletes that might adorn 
a Greek vase, figures that recall Egypt, Byzantium or the 
Bayeux tapcstiy, with others that might pass for Christian 
ecclesiastics, Chinese sages, Kiishna dancing to the sound of 
bis flute, frescoes that might he copied from Ajanta, winged 
youths to be styled cupids or cherubs according to our 
mood^. 

Stein mentions^ that he discovered a Buddhist monastery 
in the terminal marshes of the Hcimund in the Persian province 
of Seistan, containmg pamtin^ of a Hellenistic type which show 
"for the first tune tn situ the Iranian luik of the chain which 
connects the Grscco-Buddhist art of extreme north-west India 
with the Buddhist art of Central Asia an I the Ear Edst ” 

Central Asian art is somewhat waiting m spontaneity. 
Except when painting portraits (which are many) the artists 
do not seem to go to nature or even thei * own imagination and 
visions They seem concerned to reproduce some rohgious scene 
not as they saw it but as it was represented by Indian or other 
artists. 


2 

Only one side of Central Asian history can bo written mtb 
any completeness, namely its relations with China. Of these 
some account with dates can bo given, thanks to the Chinese 
annals which incidentally supply valuable information about 
ynrliar periods But unfortunately these relations were often 
interrupted and also the pobticol record does not always furnish 
the data which are of most importance for tho history a 
Buddhism. Still there is no better framework ovniloblc feff 
arranging our data But oven were our information much 
fuller, wc should probably find tho history of Central ms 
scrappy and disconnected Its cities were united by no bond oi 
common blood or language, nor can any one of them have had 
a continuous development in institutions, letters or art inc 
weio imported in a mature form and more or less a^mda^ 
in a precocious Augustan age, only to be 
oalastTO|>ho which, if not merely destructive, at least broug 
the id(»u. and baggage of another race. 

> For aomo of «i« «no« otnbing dmwmg* rcforjml lo «» 

KuU'Snttcn. Ii(!» 01. 03, 210, 2«, 317, JJ7. 310-340, 

* Jn Oioj Journal, M«y 1010, P 302 
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It wns under the Emperor Wu-b (149-87 b c ) of the Han 
dynasty that tlic Clunese first penetrated into the Tanm basin 
They hod heard that the Hsiung-nu, of whose glowing power 
they were afraid, had driven the Yueh-ehih westwards and th(^ 
thi^orc despatched an envoy named Chang Ch'ien in the hope 
of inducing the Yueh-chih to co-operate with them against the 
common enemy Chang Ch'ien made two adventurous expedi- 
tions, and visited the Yueh-chih in their new home somewhere 
on the Oxus His mission faded to attain its immediate pohtical 
object but mdirectly bad important results, for it revealed to 
China that the nations on the Oxus were in touch with India 
on one hand and with the more mystenous west on the other 
Henceforth it was her aim to keep open the trade route leading 
westwards from the extremity of the modem Kansu province to 
Kashgar, Khotan and the countnes with which those cities 
commumcated Eax from wishing to isolate herself or exclude 
foreignera, her chief desire was to keep the road to the west 
open, and although there were times when the flood of Buddhism 
which swept along this toad alarmed the more conservative 
classes, yet for many centimes everything that came in the way 
of merchandize, art, hterature, and lehgion was eagerly received. 
The chief hmdronce to this mtercourse was the hostility of the 
wild tnbes who pillaged caravans and blocked the route, and 
throughout the whole stretch of recorded history the Chinese 
used the same method to weaken them and keep the door open, 
namely to create or utilize a quarrel between two tnbes The 
^pire alhed itself with one m order to crush the second and 
that bemg done, proceeded to deal with its former ally. 

Hated records beginmng with the year 98 b c testify to the 
presence of a Chmese gamson near the modem Tun-huang^. 
But at the begiimmg of the Chnslian era the Empire was 
convulsed by mtemal rebellion and ceased to have mfluence or 
interest in Central Asia With the restoralion of order things 
^k another turn The reign of the Emperor Mmg-ti is the 
traditional date for the introduction of Buddhism and it also 
finessed the victonous campaigns of the famous general and 
adventurer Pan Ch'ao. He conquered Khotan and Kashgar and 
^“toriously repulsed the attacks of the Kushans or Yuch-cliih 

no Were mterested in these regions and endeavoured to stop 

8 progress The Chmese annals do not give the name of their 

‘ Chavumn^ DoeumaiU cAtnou d&ouvcrU par Avrel Stem, 1013 
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4 *'0" tliat thw silence makes it difliciilt for 

he ° Knnislika’s wign, for 

Iw must have been a monarch of some celebnty and if (be 
Chmese had come into victorious contact with lum, would not 
their historians have mentioned it* It seems to me moio 
probable that he reigned before or after Pan Ch'ao’s earner in 
i^tral Asia vliich lasted from a n 73-102 With the end of 
ttat career Chinese activity ceased for some time and perhaps 
the Kusfaans conquered Kashgar and Khotan early in the second 
Mntm^ Kcither the degenerate Han dynasty nor the stormy 
Three Kingdoms could grapple with distant political problems 
and during the fourth, fifth and dxth centuries northern China 
was divided among Tartar states, short-lived and mutually 
hostile The Empire ceased to be a pohtical power in the Tarun 
basin but intercourse with Central Asia and in particular the 
influx of Buddhism increased, and there was also a return wave 
of Chinese influence westwards Meanwhile two tnhes, the 
Hephthahtes (or White Hnns) and the Turks*, successively 
became masters of Central Asia and founded states sometimes 
called Empires — that is to say they overran vast tracts within 
which they took tribute without cstablislung any deliiuto 
constitution or frontiers 

When the T'ang d^masty (618-007) rc-umted the Empire, 
the Chinese Government ntli characteristic tenacity reverted 
to Its old pobey of keeping the western road open and to its oM 
methods The Turks were then divided into two branches, tlio 
northern and w’cstern, at war with one another The Cluneso 
alhed them’selvcs with the latter, defeated the northern Turks 
and occupied Turfan (640) Then in a senes of campaigns, in 
which they were supported by the Uigurs, they conqurml their 
former allies the wcetcrn Tuiks and prorceded to organize (he 
Tarim basin under the ii.imc of the Pour Gani<-ons* TJu<> was 
the most glonoiis jicriod of Chinn's foreign policy and at no 
other time had she so great a position as a western powir. The 

• TlH^tifcAiirwaoTotlliOMinlur Torf.mif r<in*liiili'inp!r Tl t 

tlif laUil r»f tl * iiinn^ lirnnd » » r«f irftm d a 1 1 rut^d w f «•**»** 

»’dl* tnrviiu f !'•*■* w fnmi iKr fdUi lo Uip ru Mli centwH*^ 

* TImt 19 k IvurJ % in»l TolwWils ^or wl i“h li9l ►f* 

9jlnt*itt.trJ 1^0 U*’ril(/f/lkr»AW»CAUt.U An II* 
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list of boi; possessions included Bokhara in the west and starting 
from Semirechinsk and Tashkent m the north extended south- 
wards so as to embrace Afghanistan with the frontier distncts 
of India and Persia^ It is true that the Imperial authority m 
many of these r^ons was merely nominal when the Chmese 
conquered a tribe which claimed sovereignty over them they 
claimed sovereign^ themselves But for the history of civiliza- 
tion, for the migrarion of art and ideas, even this nommal clai ' 
is important, for Chma was undoubtedly in touch with India, 
Bokhara and'Feisia. 

But no sooner did tiiese great vistas open, than new enemies 
appeared to bar the road. The Tibetans descended mto the 
Tanm basm and after defeatang the Chinese in 670 held the 
Pour Garrisons till 692, when the fortunes of war were reversed. 
But the field was not left elear for China, the power of the 
northern Turks revived, and hlohammedanism, then a new force 
but destined to ultimate tnumph m pohtics and rehgion alike, 
appeared m the west The conquests of the Mohammedan 
general Qutayba (705-716) extended to Perghana and he 
attacked Bashgar. In the long reign of Hsuan Tsung China 
waged a doable warfare against the Arabs and Tibetans For 
about thirty years (719-751) the struggle was successful. Sven 
Tabanstan is said to have acknowledged China’s suzerainty. 
'B[er troops crossed the Bondu Kush and reached Gilgit. But in 
761 they rustsdned a cnishmg defeat near Tashkent. The 
disaster was aggravated by the internal troubles of the Empire 
and it was long before Chinese authority recovered from the 
blow‘. The Tibetans reaped the advantage. Except in Turfan, 
they were the dominant power of the Tarim basin for a century, 
they took tribute from China and when it was refused sacked 
the capital, Chang-an (763) It would appear however that for 
a time Chmese gamsons held out m Central Asia and Chinese 
officials exercised some authority, though they obtamed no 
support from the Empire^ But although even late in the tenth 
century Khotan sent embassies to the Impenal Court, China 

* See for liete and dateib Charannee, Dpcumtntt tur ks Tmi-kme Oeadtatoux, 
PP 87 a and 270 ff 

The conquest and oisonizalion <A the prasent Cbineso Turkestan dales only 

the roign of Ch'icn Lung • 

Thus the pdgnm Wu-Kfong mentions Chineoo oflicinls in tho Four Garrisons 
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p-ntlnnlly coo^«l <o be a Ccnlrnl Asion power Slie mnrfn a 
mu. ac T.b^„. (,83) »d » mL, 
who now came to Uic fiont and occupied Turfan, whore there 
was a rtounsliing Uigur kingdom with Manieliaiisni as Uiceteto 
& ^ the Kirghiz sJS 

liithei to tolerated Manichansm as the religion of their alhos. 
at once began to issue restrictive edicts against it But except 
in Turfan It docs not appear that the power of the Uigms was 
weakened* In 8G0-817 they broke up Tibetan ruli m the 
Tarim basin and formed a new kingdom of their own which 
apparently' included Kashgar, Urumtsi and Kucha but not 
Kliotw. The prince of ICashgar embraced Mam about 846, 
but the conversion of Khotan and Turfan was later With this 
conversion the connection of the Tanm basm with the histmy 
of Buddhism naturally oeascs, for it docs not appear that the 
triumphal progress of Lamaism under Khubilai Khan affected 
these regions 


3 

The Tarim basin, though sometimes united under foreign 
rule, had no indigenous national unity, Otics, or groups of 
towns, divided by deserts hved their own civic life and enjoyed 
considerable independence under native sovereigns, although 
the Giiincso, Turks or Tibetans guartcred troops m them and 
appomted residents to supervise the collection of tnbute Tie 
chief of these cities or oases were Kashgar m the west Kucha, 
Karashahr, Turfan (Idigutshaliri, Chotscho) and Hami lying 
successively to the north-east Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to 
the south-east*. It may be well to review bnefiy the special 
history of some of them. 

The rehes found near Kashgar, the most western of these 
cities, are comparatively few, probably because its position 
exposed it to the destructive influcnoe of Islam at an early date, 
Chinese wntera reproduce the name as Ch'ia-sha, Chioh-oh'o, 
cto , but also call the region Su-16, Shu-ld, or j^o-lG* It is 

> Sen tor tliia part of tlioir hiitaiy, Gronatd‘a artwle in ,4 1000, r pp, 1-70 
' I’dliot also attribiilca impoiianoo to a Sngdian Oatony to Iho iiDiitli of Lol* 
Nor, vhteh may havo liad mudi to do with tko tranaminion of linddliiam and 
Neatoriannm to China Soo^il Jan 1010, pp 111-123 

* TIibso irorda havo born connected with tho tnbo called Saeae, Snhoa, or Ebb 
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nentionod first in the Han annals. Aftci the miteions of Chang^ 
Ch'ien trade mth Boctna and Sogdiana grew rapidly and 
Kashgar which was a convenient emporium became a Qunese 
protected state m the first century % c But when the hold of 
Cluna relaxed about the time of the Christian ora it was subdued 
by the neighbounng kingdom of Khotan The conquests of 
Pan-Ch'ao restored Chine!>e supremacy but early in the second 
century the Yueh-cluh interfered in the pohtics of Kashgar and 
placed on the throne a pnnoe who was their tool The intro* 
duction of Buddhism is ascribed to this epooh^. If Kamshka 
was then reigmng the statement that he conquered Kashgar 
and Khotan is probably correct It is supported by Hsuan 
Ghuang's stoiy of the hostages and by his assertion that 
Kanishka’s rule extended to the east of the Ts'cng-lmg moun- 
tains: also by the discovery of Kaniahka's coins m the Khotan 
district little is heard of Kashgar until Fa-Hsien visited it m 
4Q0* He speaks of the qumqueimial rdigious conferences held 
by the kmg, at one of which he was present, of lehcs of the 
Buddha and of a monastery containing a thousand monks all 
students of the Hma 3 raaa About 460 the kmg sent as a present 
to the Chmese Ceurt an incombustible robe once worn by the 
Buddha. Shortly afterwards Kashgar was incorporated in the 
domimons of the Hephthalites, and when these succumbed to 
the western Turks about 465, it merely changed masters. 

Hsuan Chuang has left an interesting account of Kashgar 
he found it on his return joum^® The inhabitants were 
smeere Buddhists and there were more than a thousand monks 
or the Sarv&stiv&dm school. But their knowledge was not in 
proportion to their zeal for th^ read the scriptures diligently 
without undeistandmg them They used an Indian alphabet 
into which they had introduced alterations 


P 160, »pp»«nHy quoting from Cfamus 
P ^ 1897, n p 187 Fisnke, jSatr-airXcaRlniMZcR(niI^4ien>, 

Hi* Y quoted by Speeht from the Later Han Annala clearly atatea that 

^nnkl™ ®vn cboeimg prmea of Knakgar, although, ua 

“'*1’ ** toakca no Kfctcnce to Kaoulilia or tho alory of tho hoatagas 

by HaOan Chuang 

bat« *‘®’ 1’'*“ mferptetod i» 8kaTdo,butCbavann<!a aaema to 

It a Kashgar 

Inied tte, ^ montioaa that U« inbabitanta tattooed their hodirs, flat 

l*®8Uage ' Imada and had green eyes Alao that they apdko a peeuhax 
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^ ®I ^ ^•"'^"8 8 religious conspectus of those 

vflZn V belonged to the Small 

Vc uole, Yarkand and Khotan mainly to the Great. The Small 
Vclucb also flounshed at Balkli and at Banuan». In Kapita 
toe Great Vobtcle was predominant but there were also mmy 
, iiindn sects m the Kabul valley too Hmduism and Buddhism 
scorn to have been mixed m Persia* there were several hundred 
SoYfeiavadin monks In Tokhara (roughly equivalent to 
AOdakshan} tlicro was somo Buddhism but apparently it did 
not flourish further north in the regions of Tashkent and 
Samarkand. In the latter town there were two disused mon- 
asteries but when Hsuan CSiuong’s companions entered them 
they were mobbed by the populace. Ho says that those liotors 
were fire worshippers and that the Turks whom he visited 
somewhere near Auheata wore of the somo lohgion This lost 
statement is perhaps inaoourato but the T'ang annals expressly 
state that the population of Kashgar and Khotan was m part 
Zoroastnan* No mention of Ncstonanism m Kashgar at this 
date has yet been discovered, altliough in the thirteenth centuiy 
it was a Nostorian see But since Nostonanism had penetrated 
even to China m the seventh centuiy, it probably also eicuted 
in Samarkand and Kashgar. 

The pilgnm Wu-K'ung spent five months m Kashgar about 
786, but there appear to bo no later data of mterest for tho study 
of Buddlusm 

The town of Kucha* hes between Kashgar and Tutfan, 
somewhat to tho west of Karashahr. In the second century B o 
it was already a fiounshmg city. Numerous dated dooumonis 
show that about 630 A n. the language of ordinary life was the 
interesimg idiom sometiffles called Tokbocon B, and, since the 
Chinese annals record no alien invasion, wo may conclude that 
Kucha existed as an Aryan colony peopled by the speakers of 

> At Bamiiui tho aonln belonged to tho lAkoUaravSdin School 

' Bool, Xeeordt, n p S78 Tho pilgnm u opooking from hcormy end it b not 
clour to what part of pema he tefon 

* Sco OhaTannes, JJoeummla nr la Tm Iiko Oeadenima, pp 121, 121! The 
inhabitanta of K'ang (Samarhond or Sogdiana) an ooid to hmour both loligioiu 
Ib p 135. 

• Known to tho Chinew by WToral dightly diiTeront namn anoh u Ku ohih, 
Kin In winch are all atlomplo to ropmcnl tho mmo sound Kor Kiidia see S low « 
most intorosling ar(i<.lo ''to 'TokJianeii B’ languo do KouUha" In / A 1013, B 
pp 311 ff 
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iJiis laitgnage some centuries before the Ghrisrian era. It is 
mearioned in the Han annals and when brought into contact 
mth China in the irign of Wu-ti (140-87 B.c ) it became a place 
of considerable importance, as it lay at the junction^ of the 
\restem trade routes leading to Kariigax and Aulieata respeo- 
Invriy Kucha absorbed some Chinese civilization but its 
doubtful loyalty to the Impenal throne often involved it m 
trouble It is not until the Western Tain dynasty that we find 
it described as a seat of Buddhism. The Tsm annals say that it 
irss enclosed by a triple wall and contained a thousand stupas 
and Buddhist temples as well as a magnificent palace for the 
hng^ This imphes that Buddhism had been established for some 
tune but no evidence has been found to date its mtroduction 

In 383 Fu-chien, Emperor of the Tsin dynasty, sent his 
general Lu-Knang to subdue Kuoha*. The expe^tion was 
successful and among the captives taken was the celebrated 
Kumkrajlva Lu-Kuang was so pleased with the magnificent 
and comfortable life of Kucha that he thought of settlmg there 
but Kumdrajiva prophesied ihat he was destmed to higher 
things So they left to try their fortune in China. Lu-Kuang 
rose to be ruler of the state known as Southern Liang and hia 
captive and adviser became one of the greatest names m Chinese 
Buddhism 

Kum&ra]!va is a noticeable figure and his career illustrates 
several pomts of importance. B^rst, bis father came from 
India and he himself went as a youth to study in Kipm (Kash- 
mir) and then returned to Kucha Living m this remote comer 
of Central Asia ho was recognized as an encyclopaedia of Indian 
leammg mcludmg a knowledge of the Vedas and “heretical 

return to Kucha he was converted 
w Mahayamsm Thirdly he went from Kucha to Chma where 
“0 had a distmguished career as a translator Thus we see how 


1913,11 p 326 

a Stein'a itnctenl KhetaTi, p 644 The Weatetn Tsin reigned 

vihieh pteyohed the expedition are not very clear. It was 
the T Tnrfan and other email potcntatca vhe were the Taasale of 

eeusta™ **“ tenna '»ith Kneha They probably aahcd 'Pn chion for 

(e in'* “ “*’^“‘"6 tteir nval which ho waa dLlightcd to give Some authoritiea 
tbu . P Pv® Karashahr aa the nanio of Kumaraiiva’a town, but 

to ho a miatako, ■ 

s tn. 


14 
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inteUcctual touch wiU. India and how 
the Mahayana was gaimng in Central Asia terriloiy provlonslv 
occupied by the Hinayana The monk Dhamagupto vSio passed 

tiiroUgll ICUcha about. asLva f-.hni Irirsf* HiT.i .. 


,—.1 mu e , .. — ““-e Awvvutwijjiunftyan* 

ism That Kucha should have been the homo of distinguished 
translators is not strange for a statement^ has been proserv^ed 
to the effect that Sansknt texts wme used in the cities lying to 
the west of it, but that in Kucha itself Indian languages were 
not understood and translabons were made, although such 
Sanskrit words as were easily intelligible were retained > ' 
In the time of the Wei, Kucha again got into troubld with 
China and was brought to order by another punitive expedition 
m 448 After this lesson a long senes of tnbute-heanng missioiis 
is^recorded, sent first to the court of Wei, and afterwards to the 
J-ssjig, Chou and Sui The notices respecting the countiy ate to 
a large extent repetitions They praise its chmate, foiahty and 
mineral wealth the magnificence of the royal palace, the niAnber 
and splendour of the tehgions establishments Peacocks were 
as common as fowls and the Chmese annalists evideni^ hod a 
general impression of a bnlhant, pleasure-loving and not very 
moral city It was spemaUy famous for its music the songs and 
danpes of Kucha, performed by native artists, were long m 
favour at the Imperial Court, and a list of twenty airsHbas been 
preserved* ' 

When the T'ang dynasty came to the throne Kucha sent an 
embassy to do homage but agam supported KaTSshahi in 
rehdlion and again brought on hersdf a pumtive expedition 
(648). But the town was peaceful and prosperous when visited 
by Hsuan Ghuang about 630 

Bis description agrees m substance with other noboes, but 
he praises the honesty of the people He mentions that the 
king was a native and that a much modified Indian hlphabet 
was m use As a churcbman, be naturally dwells with pleasure 
on the many monaatenes and great images, the qumqnenmol 


> S L£ri, J A 1913, n p 348, quoting Bni K*o SCng Cbuan 

• QuoM by S Wvi from Iho Sung Aon Sing CTvon Sco J A 1013, n p 344 
mdSBFBO 1004,p 602 

* As a proof of foroign inDnenco in Climow cuUum, it la intcrcatiiig to noto W>t 
there wore aovon orohcalma for tlio imptmil bonqncla, inclnding tboso of 
Bokhara and India and a muted ono m ubieh aero muaicinna from Samarkand, 
Knahgar, Camboja end Japan 
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essomblios and religions processions Thera wcie more than 
100 monasteries mth upwards of 6000 brethren who all followed 
the Sarv&stivhda and the “gradual teaching,” which probably 
means the Hinayana as opposed to the sudden illumination 
caused by Mahayamst revelation The pilgiim differed from his 
hosts on the matter of diet and would not jom them in eating 
meat But he admits that the monies were stnet aocordmg to 
thdr hghts and that the monasteries irere centres of leainmg 
In 658 Kucha was made the scat of government for the 
territory blown as the Four Garrisons. Durmg the next century 
it sent several missions to the Chinese and about 788 was visited 
by Wu-K'ung, who indicates that music and Buddbsm were 
stiil flounshing He mentions an Abbot who spoke with equal 
fluency the language of the countiy, Chinese and Sanskrit 
Notliing is known about Kucha from this date until the eleventh 
century when we again hear of missions to the Chinese Court. 
The annals mention them under the headmg of Uigurs, but 
Buddhism seems not to have been extinct for even'm 1096 the 
Envoy presented to the Emperor a jade Buddha. Accordmg to 
Hhuan Chuang’s account the Buddbsm of Karashab (Yenb) 
was the same as that of Kucha and its monastenes enjoyed the 
same reputation for stnetness and learnmg. 

Turfan is an oasis contammg the rums of several cities and 
lossibly different sites were used as the capital at different 
peneds But the whole area is so small that such differences 
can be of httle importance The name Turfan appears to be 
modern The Mmg Annals^ state that tbs city hes in the 
land of ancient Ch'e-shih (or Kii-sbh) called Kao Ch'ang m the 
hmo of the Sm This name was abohshed by the T'ang but 
restored by the Sung. 

The ptmcipal city now generally known as Chotscho seems 
b be identical with Kao Ch'ang* and Idiqutshahri and is called 
cy Mohammedans Apsus or Ephesus, a cunous designation 
connected with an anment sacred site renamed the Cave of the 
oeven Sleepers Extensive literary remams have been found in 

e oasis, they include woiks in Sanskrit, Chinese, and various 
ranian and Turkish idioms but also in two dialects of so-called 

s S*]?**^ Brotsclincidcr, illcrfiarml Ramnhtx, ii 189 
'Qmviil ^ ^ 1012 , 1 p S79, aiiggcsts that Chnlw bo or Qoco ii tlio Turicub 
of Kao Ch'ong in T'ang pronunciation, tlio nawl being oniilUxl 
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Toklianan Bliio-oycd, rod-haircd and red-bcordcd people ate 
froqucntly portrayed on iho walls of Toifan 

But Ihc early liistory of tlus people and of their civilization 
IS ohicily a matter of tlicoiy In Uio Han period’ there was a 
kingdom called Ku-sliili or Kin-sliih, wiUi two capitals. It was 
destroyed m GO b.g. by the Chinese general CliGng-Cbl and eight 
small principahties were formed in its place. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries a.d. Turfan had some conneefion with two 
ephemeral states which arose in Kansu under the names of Hon 
Isang and Fei Liang. The former was founded by Lu-Kuaog, 
the general w'ho, os related above, took Kucha. He fell foul of 
a tribe in his tcrntoiy called Chu-ch'u, desonbed as belonging 
to the Hsiung-nn Under tbcir cbicftam Mdng-hsun, who 
devoted his later years to hteraturo and Buddhism, this tnbo 
took a good deal of territory from the Hou Liang, in Turkestan 
as well as m Kansu, and called their state Fei laang It was 
conquered by the Wci dynasty m 439 and two members of the 
late reigning house dotormmed to try them fortune m Turfon 
and ruled there suooessivoly for about twenty years An Chon, 
the second of these prmces, died in 480 and his fame survives 
because nme years after his death a temple to Maitreya was 
dedicated in his honour inth a long msonption in CShmese. 

.Another hno of Clnneso rulers, bcarmg the family name of 
Ch'iu, estabhshed themselves at Koo-ch'ang m 607 and under 
the Sui dynasty one of them mamed a Chmese pnneess Turfan 
paid due homage to the T'ang dynasty on its accession but later 
it was found that tnbutary missions commg from the west to 
the Chmese court were stopped there and the close relations oj 
its iting with the western Turks mspued alarm Aooordmgly ^ 
was destroyed by the impenal forces in 640 This is confirmed 
by the record of Hsuan Chuang La his biography there is a 
description of his reception fay the king of Kao-oh'ang on ms 
outward journey But in the account of his travels wntton alter 
his return ho speaks of the city os no longer ^tent 

Nevertheless the pohtical and intellectual hfo of the oasis 
was not anrahilatod It was conquered by the Uigurs at m 
unoertam date, but they were ostabhshod f 
and ninth centiines and about 750 tJicir Khan 

rtbo stale religion The many manuscripts in Sogdian and 

> Chnvaiincs, Tou hue Oectdenluux, p. 101 
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oiher Persian dialects found at Tuifan shovr that it had an old 
and dose connection 'with the west It is even possible that 
Mani may have preached there himself but it does not appear 
that his teaching became influential until about 700 a d. The 
presence of Ncstonanism is also attested. Tibetan influmico too 
must have affected Turfan in the eighth and ninth centuries for 
many Tibetan documents have been found there although it 
seems to have been outside the pohiical sphere of Tibet. About 
84S this TTigur Kingdom was destroyed by the Eoighiz. 

Perhaps the massacres of Buddhist pnests, clearly mdicated 
by vaults filled with skeletons still wearing fragments of the 
monastic robe, occurred in this period But Buddhism was not 
extinguished and lingered here longer than in other parts of the 
Tanm basm Sven m 1420 the people of Tuifan were Buddhists 
and the Mmg Annals say that at Huo-chou (or Kara-Shojo) 
there 'were more Buddhist temples than dwelling houses. 

Let ns now turn to E^hotan^. This was the ancient as wdl as 
the modem name of the principal city in the southern part of 
the Tarim basin but was modified in Chinese to Yu-t'ien, m 
San^t to Enstana^. The Tibetan equivalent is Li»yul, the land 
oi li, but no explanation of this designation is forthcoming. 

Tkadifaona respecting the origm of Ehoton are preserved in 
the travels of Hsuan Chuang and also in the Tibetan scriptures, 
some of which are expressly said to be translations from the 
language of Li. These traditions are popular legends but, tiiey 
agrre in essentials and appear to contain a kernel of important 
truth namely that Ehotan was founded by two streams of 
oolonizatioa coming from Gfama and £rom India*, the latter being 
aom^ow connected with Asoka It is remarkable that the 
w oduotion of Buddhism is attributed not to tiiese original 
M omsts but to a later missionary who, accordmg to Hsuan 
imang, came from Kaub mir *, 

Khotan ate Bimiuat, ViOt 6t KhoUm, 1820, and Btcui’a 
Roelliiii r KhoUm, especially cliaptot vn For the Tibetan traditions see 

£t/e 0/ Ot FudiJa. pp 230 ff 

laenB * learned perversion o£ the name, to mehe it 

ol the earth 

®>inese illuatmtcd by the Sino Kharoshth! coins with a legend in 

P 201 B. , Froknt on the reverse Bee Stem, Aneieni KhUati, 

*" •“ter than 73 * n 

^^sva iwi, a* tlie reign o! King 'Vijajesam- 

• jeata otter the foundation of IChotan 
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Tlus traditional connection mlTn India is confiimed by the 
discovery of numerous documents wntten in Khanishtht 
characters and a Praknt dialect Their contents indicate that 
this Praknt was the language of common life and they wen 
found in one heap with Chinese documents dated 269 a n The 
presence of this alphabet and language is not adequately ex- 
plained by the activity of Euddliist missionanes for m Khotan, 
as m other parts of Asia, the eonoonutants of Buddhism an 
Sanskrit and the Brahmi alphabet. 

There was also Iranian influence in I^hotan. It shows jtsdf 
in art and has loft indubitable traces m the language called by 
some Nordoiiscli, but when the speakers of that language reached 
the oasis or what part they played there, we do not yet know. 

As a consequence of Chang 6h'ien’s mission mentioned above, 
Khotan sent on Embassy to the Chinese Court m the reign of 
Wu-ti (140-87 B c ) and the T'ang Annals state that its longs 
banded down the insignia of Imperial investiture from that time 
onwards There seems however to have been a dynastic revolu- 
tion about 00 A D. and it is possible that the Vyayo Ime of 
kings, mentioned m various Tibetan w orks, then began to reign^ 
Khotan became a powerful state buishbmitted to the conquering 
arms of Pan-Ch'ao and perhaps was subsequently subdued by 
Kamshka As the later Han dynasty declined, it again became 
strong but continued to send embassies to the Impenal Court 
There is nothing mo.o to mention until tho visit of Pa-Hmen in 
400 He describes " the pleasant and prosperous kingdom " witt 
evident gusto There wore some tens of thousands of mo^ 
mostly followers of the Mahayana and m tho country, where the 
homes of tho people were scattered "like stara ” about the ^ases, 
each house had a small stupa before tho door He stopped m 
a well ordered convent witti 3000 monks and menti^ » 
magnificent estahbsliment caUed The King's Hew Mon^ 
Ho also desonbes a groat oar festival which shows the todira 
colour of Khotanese religion 

Chuang unduly emphasize eoolesiastiool features, '*“*' “* ^ 
did not hosatate to say when they thought thmgs unsatisfaotoiy 
and their praise shows that Buddhism was flounslimg 
In the fifth and sizth eentunes Khoten 
troublous times and was attacked by tho Tanguls, J 
• Soo Ston Konow mJltytS 1814, p 345 
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and White Huns Throughout this stoimy period missions were 
sent at intervals to China to beg for help. The pilgrim Sung Yun^ 
traversed the oasis in 519 His account of the numerous banners 
b panng Chinese inscnptions hung up m the temple of Han-mo 
proves that though the political influence of China was weak, 
she was still m touch with the Tanm basin 

When the T'ang effectively asserted their suzeramty m 
Central Asia, Khotan was mcluded m the Four Garrisons The 
T'ang Annals while repeatmg much which is found in earhet 
accounts, add some points of mterest, for they say that the 
Khotanese revere the God of Heaven (Hsien sh^) and also the 
Law of Buddha^ This undoubtedly means that there were 
Zoroastriana as well as Buddhists, which is not mentioned m 
earlier periods. The annals also mention that the kmg’s house 
was decorated with pictures and that his family name was Wei 
Ch'ih This may possibly be a Chmese rendering of Vijaya, the 
Sanskrit name or title which accordmg to Tibetan sources was 
borne by all the sovereigns of Khotan. 

Esuan Chuang broke his return }oumey at Hhotan in 644. 
He mentions the fondness of the people for music and says 
that then language diSered from that of other countnes. The 
Mahdyhna was the prevalent sect but the pilgrim stopped in a 
monastery of the Sarvftstiv&dins^. He desenbes several sites m 
the neighbourhood, particularly the Goirmga ^or Cow-hom 
mouutam*, supposed to have been visited by the Buddha. 
Though he does not mention Zoroastnans, he notices that the 
people of P'l-mo near Khotan were not Buddhists 

About 674 the kmg of Khotan did personal homage at the 
Chinese Court. The Emperor constituted his temtory into a 
^verninent called P'l-sha after the deity P'l-sha-men or 
vaiiravana and made him responsible for its admmistration. 
.other king did homage between 742 and 755 and received an 
>mpenal princess os his consort Chinese pohtical influence was 
oufal the lost decade of the eighth century but after 
' 0 the conquests of the Tibetans put an end to it and there is 
\ St®", Anpmt Khotan. pp 170, 400 

No ^ ™ ““ 

a Kolimnn lIiU uliich » still n:\ered by Moliammcdans 

“«crou spot 
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no mention of Kliotan in the Cluncso Annals for about ISO years. 
Numerous Tibetan manuscripts and inscnptioiis found atEndcie 
testify to tliese conquests The rule of the Uigurs who replnoed 
Tibet as Uie dommant power in Turfan and the northern Tanm 
basin does not appear to have extended to TCTinfain 

It IS not till 938 that we hear of renewed diplomatic idatioiu 
with China. The Imperial Court received an embassy from 
Khotan and deemed it of snSicient importance to rlnapafaiTi a 
special mismon in letuxn. Eight other anhojoat^ weie sent to 
China in the tenth century and at least three of them were 
accompanied by Buddhist priests. Their object was probably to 
solicit help against the attacks of Mohammedans No deteils 
arc known as to the Mohammedan conquest but it apparently 
'took place between 970 and 1009 after a long struggle 

Another cultural centre of the Tarim basin must have existed 
in the oases near Lob-nor where Miran and a nameless site to 
the north of the lake have been mvestigated by Stem Thqr 
have yielded numerous Tibetan documents, but also fine remams 
of Oandharon art and Praknt documents written in the IQiaro- 
shthi character Probably the use of this language and alphabet 
was not common further east, for though a Kharoshth! fragment 
was found by Stem in an old Chinese frontier post* the hbiaiy 
of Tun-huang yielded no specimens of them That hbraiy, how- 
ever, dating apparently from the epoch of the ITang, contained 
some Sansknt Buddhist hterature and was nch m Sogdian, 
Turkish, and Tibetan manuscripte 

4 

Ample as are the materials for the study of Buddhism m 
Central Asia those hitherto published throw httle light on the 
time and manner of its introduction At present much is 
hyjiothetical for we have few historical data — such as the career 
of Kum&rajiva and the insonption on the Temple of Maitreya 
at Turfan — but a great mass of hterary and artistic evidence 
from which vanous deductions can be drawn 

It IS clear that there was constant mtercouise with Lidia ana 
tho Oxus region The use of Praknt and of vanous Iranian 
idioms pointe to actual colonization Lorn these two quartern ana 


* IJairl Caihay, n. p 114 
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it is probable that there -were two streams of Buddhism, for the 
eSunese pilgrims agree that Shan-sban (near Lob-nor), Turfan, 
Kucha and Kashgar were Hinayinist, whereas Yarkand and 
Khotan were Mah^ykiust. Further, much of the architecture, 
eciilptare and painiang is amply Gandharan and the dldei 
specimens can hardly be separated from the Gandharan art of 
India by any conaderable mterval This art was in part coeval 
with Elanishka, and if his reign began m 78 a n. or later the first 
specimens of it cannot be much anterior to the Christian era. The 
earliest Chmese notices of the existence of Buddhism in Kashgar 
and Kucha date from 400 (FarHsien) and the third century 
(Annals of the Tsm, 266-317) respectively, but they speak of it 
as the national rehgion and mu^cently endowed, so that it 
may well have been established for some centuries. In Turfan 
the first definite record is the dedication of a temple to Maitreya 
m 469 but probably the history of religion there was much the 
same as m Kucha. 

It is only m Khotan that tradition, if not history, g^ves a 
more detailed narrative This is found m the works of the Chmese 
pilgrims Hsiian Chuang and Sung Yun and also m four Tibetan 
works which are apparently translated from the language of 
Khotan^. As the story is substantially the same in all, it merits 
consideration and may be accepted as the account current m 
the hteraiy circles of Khotan about 600 a.d. It rdates that the 
Indians who were part-founders of that oily in the reign of 
Asoka were not Buddhists^ and the Tibetan veraon places the 
oon-'ersion with great apparent accuracy 170 years after the 
foundation of the kingdom and 404 after the death of the 
Buddha At that time a monk named Vairocana, who was an 
iMamation of Manjvtiri, came to Khotan, according to Hsuan 
Chuang from Kashmir’ He is said to have introduced a new 
mnguage as well as Maliiyanism, and the king, Yijayasambhava, 
bmlt for him the great monastery of Tsarma outside the capital, 
which was miraculously supphed with rehes. We cannot be sure 


- * Wallets, Yuan Citimiji.it p 206 
Y«n "JBEFBO 1003, 395, and 


Beal, Life.'p 20S Chavannes, “ Vt^uge 
of . «« wr V V aifWUj tfWMy ond for Ihe Tibelan sources, Bocklull, Ltft 

ftinalrt d*?*' ***” Tibetan vorka is exptcsdy stated to bo 

Chronielea of Li-Yul siy that they woishipped VoijiaTnoa and 

A monV Kashmir called Vairocana iras also active u Tibet nbont 760 * ». 
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Unit Uio Tibetan dales were intended to have the meaning they 
w'ould bear for our ehroiiology, Umt is about 80 u o , but if they 
had, there is nothing improbable in the sloiy, for other traditions 
nsscit that Duddhism was prcaclied m Koslimir in the time of 
Asokn On tlio otlicr liaiid, there was a dynastic change in 
Khotan about CO a n and the monarch who tlien came to the 
throne may liave been Vijayosambhai'a 

According to the Tibetan account no more monasteries were 
built for seven loigns The eighth king built two, one on the 
celebrated Goiirsha or Go^nnga mountain In the eleventh reign 
after Vijayasambhava, mote cliaityns and viliarns were bmltin 
connection with the introduction of the silkworm industry 
Subsequently, but without any clear indication of date, the 
introduction of the Mahiisangluka and SarvastivUdm schools is 


mentioned. 

Tho Tibetan annals also mention several persecutions of 
Buddhism in Khotan as a result of which the monks fled to 
Tibet and Bruzlia. Their chronology is confused but seems to 
mnko these troubles comcidc with a persecution in Tibet, 
presumably that of Lang-dor-ma. If so, tho pciseoution m 
Khotan must have been due to the early attacks of Moham- 
medans which preceded the final oonquest in about 1000 a d 

Neither the statements of tho Cluneso annohsts about Centeal 
Asianor itsown traditions prove that Buddhism flourished there 
before the Cainstian ora. But thq^ do not disprove it and even 
if tho dream of tbo Emperor Mmg-Ii and the 
embassy aro dismissed as legends, it is admitted that Buddhism 
penetrated to China by land not later than the early deoadra o 
that era. It must theieforo have been known m ^ntral w 
previously and 'perhaps Khotan was the place where it srst 

foirly oertam that about 100 n o the yuch-ohih mo^ 
westward? and settled in tho lands of the Oxus 
Uio Sakas, but like many warlike nomads they may , 

lated between tlio east and west, reooihng ^ 
a powerful adversary m either quarter ^ wem^one 

an interesting thcoiy of thmr ongm It is J^at^S^ovm 
of the tribes known as Scythians m Europe and at an nnkw 

. llnabo politic tI»tn«Udh-mh«aaM^ 

at III* hands rfX a^nguta, Juan Juan and White Hun* 
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period moved eastwards from southern Russia, perhaps leavmg 
traces of them presence m the monuments still existing m the 
distnot of Mmussmsk. He also identifies them with the red- 
haired, blue-eyed people of the Ghotsclio frescoes and the 
Epeakers of the Tokhanan language But these interesting 
hypotheses cannot be regarded as proved It is, however, certain 
that the Yuch-chih invaded India^ founded the Kushan Empire 
and were mtimately connected (especially m the person of their 
great long Eanishka) with Grandharon art and the form of 
Buddhism which finds expression in it Now the Chinese 
pilgnm Fa-Hsien (c 400) found the Blnayana prevalmit in 
Shon-shan, Kucha, Kashgar, Osh, Udyana and Gandhara 
Hsuan Chuang also notes its presence in Baikh, Bomian, and 
Persia Both notice that the Mahayflna was predommant m 
Khotan though not to the exclusion of the other school It 
would appear that m modem language the North-West Frontier 
provmce of India, Afghamston, Badakshan (with small adjoining 
states), the Pamir regions and the Tanm basm all accepted 
Gandharan Buddhism and at one time formed part of the 
Kushan Empire 

It IS probably to this Gandharan Buddhism that the Chinese 
pilgrims refer when they speak of the Sarvastiv&dm school of 
the Hinayftna as prevalent It is known that this school was 
closdy connected with the Council of Kanishka Its meta- 
phytics were decidedly not Mahayamst but there is no reason 
why it should have objected to the veneratiou of such Bodhisat- 
tvas as ore portrayed in the Gandhara sculptures An interesting 
passage m the life of Hsuan Chuang relates that he had a dispute 
m Kucha with a hlah&y&nist doctor who maintamed that the 
books called Tsa-hsm, Chu-sh6, and P'l-sha were suffident for 
Hilvation, and denounced the Yogai&stra as heretical, to, the 
peat mdignation of the pilgrim^ whoso practical definition of 
MahkySnism seems to have been the acceptance of this work, 

^ lAier Han Aimala say that the Hindus an weaker than the Tfieh ehih 
” accustomed to Sght because they an Buddhists (See 2"oBjiy Poo, 1910, 

P ) This seems to imjdy that the Yuch chih wen not Buddhisto, But oven 
*ual view of the compiler of the Annals wo do not know from what 

\ statement nor to what data it refen 

g Wsi p 39, Juhen, p 60 Tho hooka mentioned an appanntly the 

(Nanjio, 1287), Abludharma Kosha (Hanjio, 1267), 
acma-Vibhitsba (Hnnjio, 1284) and Yogocaiyabliflmi (Nanjio, 1170) 
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reputed to have been revealed by Maitreya to Aaanga Such a 
definition and division might leave in the ffinayana much that 

we should not expect to find aiere ««xmucninat 

Buddhism of Khotan was a separate stream 
Md Hsuan CShuang says that it came from KasLur Though 
Kashmir is not known os a centre of Mah&yfimsm, yet it woidd 


5 

The ^nm basm and the lands of the Oxus^ were a ream 
wfa^ different religions and cultures mingled and there is no 
^oulty in supposmg that Buddhism might have 
there with Zoroastrianism or Chnstiaaity The question is 
whether there is any evidence for such annalgn.TOa.fint> It is 
above all in its relations with China that Central Asia appears 
as an exchange of rehgions It passed on to China the art and 
thought of India, perhaps oddmg somethmg of its own on the 
way and then received them back from China with further 
additions*. It certamly received a great deal from Persia the 
number of manuscripts m difierent Iraman languages puts f^w 
beyond doubt. Equally undoubted is its debt to India, but it 
would be of even greater interest to determme whether Indian 
Buddhism owes a debt to Central Asia and to define that debt 
For Ihbet the relation was mutual The Tibetans occupied the 
Tanm basin dunng a century and according to their traditions 
monks went from Khotan to mstruct Tibet. 

The Buddhisc hteraturediscoveredm Central Asiarepresents, 
like its architecture, several periods. We have first of all the 
fragments of the Saiisknt Agomas, found at Turfan, Tun-liusng, 
and m the Khotan distnct fragments of the dramas and poems 
of Advaghosha from Turfan* the PrftUmokBha of the Sarvasti- 
vfidms from Kuoha and numerous versions of the anthology 
called Dhaimapoda or Udkna The most interesting of these is 
the Fraknt vmsion found m the neighbourhood of Khotan, but 
fragments in lokharian and Sanskrit have also been discovered 

> The imjiortance of the Tonm basin is dun to the oxcollcnt jjrcservation of its 
tecotdn nnd ita close connection wiUi Chinn Tlio 0*iw regions aiiflbred more fiwn 
Hohammednn iconoclnsm, but tlioy may bave been nt Icnal equally important for 
the history of liiiddliism 

* Sf see the Mnitroyn insoription of Turfan 
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iUl (lus literature probably represents the eanon as it existed in 
the epoch of Kaiushka and of the Gandharan sculptores, or at 
least the older skatum in that canon. 


The newer skatum is composed of Mah&yanist sukos of 
which there is a great abtmdance, thou^ no complete hat has 
been published^ The popularity of the Pra]ha-p&ramitS>, the 
Lotus and the Suvar^ia-prabhisa is attested. The last was 
tran^ated mto both Uigur (from the Cihinese) and into “Iramen 
OnentaL” To a still later epoch* belong the Dh&ranls or magical 
fonnulge which have been discovered in considerable quantities. 

Sylvam L4vi has shown that some Mahfi.yfi,nist sukas were 
either wntten or re-edited in Central Asia* Not only do they 
contam lists of Central Asian place-names but these receive an 
importance which can be explained only by the local patriotism 
of the wnter or the pubhc which he addressed. Thus the Surya- 
garbha sutra praises the mountain of Goinnga near Khotan 
much as the Puranas celebrate in special chapters called 
hl&h&tmyas the ments of some holy place Even more remark- 
able IS a list in the Chandragarbha suka. The Buddha m one of 
the great transformation scenes common in these works sends 


forth rays of light which produce innumerable mamfestakons of 
Buddhas India (together with what is called the western rejpon) 
hu a total of 813 manifestations, whereas Central Asia and China 
have 971. Of these the whole Chinese Empire has 265, the 
kingdoms of Khotan and Kucha have 180 and 99 respectively, 
but only 60 are given to Benares and 30 to Magadha Clearly 
^tral Asia was a very important place for the author of this 


One of the Turkish sukas discovered at Turfan contains a 
d^ourse of the Buddha to the merchants Trapnsba and Bhalhka 
are desonbed as Turks and Indra is called Kormusta, that 
B Honuuzd In another BrahmS. is called A?rua, identified as 
e Iramm deity Zervan® In these instances no mnovation of 
j. is implied but when the world of spints and men 

, ? ® not acceiBihlo to mo here m UongVong, 1914 

j J 00 not mean to any that all Dhanujla am lalo 
Sec P™tal>lc Ihit a]iocr)phai Sutma were composod m Cenlntl Asia 

* Thel Sj'ham Lovi, p 329 

ideuiSna **' ^'“^**'•'''1'™'* Jambiidvipn cnumcratca .50 kmgdoma All cannot 

• 1ml apparonlly Icaa tlian half are within India pnpor 
ppM,4B.iuv p4S 
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licpomcs Ccntrn] Asian instead of Indian, it is only natural that 
the doctrino too sliould take on some local colour' 

Thus (lie dated inscription of the temple erected in Tutfan 
400 is a mixture of Chinese ideas, both Oonfucian and 
Tnoist, \ri(Ii Indian It is in honour oi Maitieya, a Bodbisattva 
knrni’n to the Hinny&na, but here regarded not merely os the 
future Buddlia but as an active and benevolent deity who 
manifests himself m many formal a view which also finds 
expression m the tradition that Iho works of Asanga were 
revelations made by him. Akfi^agarbha and the DhatmakSya 
are mentioned But t ho inscription also speaks of heaven (t'len) 
as appointing pnnccs, and of the universal law (too) and it 
contains several references to CSiinese literature. 

Even more remarkable is the admixture of Buddhism in 
Maniclimism. The discoveries mode in Cbntral Asia make 
intelligible the Chinese edict of 739 which accuses the Mam- 
chaians of falsely taking the name of Buddhism and deocivmg 
the people*. This is not surpnsing for Moni seems to have taught 
that Zoroaster, Buddha and Cbnst hod preceded bm os 
oposUcs, and in Buddhist eountnes bs followers naturally 
adopted words and symbols familior to the people Thus 
Manichoian deities arc represented like Bodlusattvas sitting 
cross-legged on a lotus; Mani receives the epithet Ju-laa or 
Tathfigata as in Araida’s Paradise, there are holy trees beaimg 
flowers which enclose beings styled Buddha the constrnebon 
and phraseology of Mamohican books resemble those of a 
Buddlust Sulrn* In some ways the association rf Tawsm Md 
Manichasism was even closer, for the Hu-hua-cbnpden^es 
Buddha with Lao-tzfl and Mam. and two Monichican books have 
passed into the Taoist Canon®. 

liTmoKai and Ircwicnl- ^ Sdiatal phmo even be d™ to tamea 

‘"""T Chou, the Pnneo to vho.o ceaev the temple dodualed, Beau, to > 
be reserdtd M o menifcBtotion article, by Ch.«nn« and Mhot 

6„ lo Co,, pr^> -‘fa* 

‘ Jjl 1013,1 PP 118 end 132 
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Nestonan Chnstinnity also existed in the Tanm basin and 
became prominent in the seventh century This agrees ivith the 
record of its introduction into China by A-lo-pcn m 635 A D , 
almost simultaneously with Zoroastiianism. Fragments of the 
New Testament have been found at Turfan belonging mostly 
to the ninth century but one to the fifth The most mtcrcsting 
document for the history of Nestonanism is still the monument 
discovered at Si-ngan-fu and commonly called the Nestonan 
stone^ It bears a long mscnption partly m Chinese and partly 
m Synac composed by a foreign pnest called Adam or m Chmese 
Kmg-Tsmg givmg a long account of the doctnnes and history 
of Nestonamsm Not only does this mscnption contam many 
Buddhist phrases (such as Seng and Ssu for Christian priests 
and monasteries) but it deliberately omits all mention of the 
crucifixion and merely says in speal^g of the creation that God 
arranged the cardmal points m the shape of a cross This can 
hardly be explained as due to incomplete statement for it reviews 
m some detail the life of Chnst and its results. The motive of 
omisnon must be the feelmg that redemption by his death was 
not an acceptable doctnne* It is interesting to find that Kmg- 
Tsing consorted with Buddhist priests and even set about 
translating a sutra from the Hu language TaJrakusu quotes a 
passage from one of the catalogues of the Japanese Tnpitaka® 
which states that he was a Perraan and collaborated with a monk 
of Kapita called Frajna 

We have thus clear evidence not only of the co-existence of 
uddhism and ChnsUamty but of friendly relations between 
uddhist and Christian pnests The Emperor's objection to such 
commixture of rdigions was unusual and piobably due to zeal 
OT pure Buddhism. It is possible that in western Chma and 
entral Asia Buddhism, Taoism, Manichaiism, Nestonamsm and 
oro^tnanism all borrowed from one another just as the first 
^ China to-day and Buddhism may have become 
j n contact. But proof of it is necessary In most 

aces uddhism was in strength and numbers the most im- 


elirfUenno Oc Si nqnn-fu” in I'nnrto Sino- 

P ®^•*0•'™™'>™l^!re»^mgn!m'lrk8^e3pccllngtllClln»^lIlng- 
* See Tsl.i "f'™*** tv Swo publicity to the (.rucilixion 

latakuea, 1 bm„, pp iflo, 223, and ronnp iW, 1800, p 680 
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portanii of all these robg^ona and older than all except Zoroas- 
trianism Its contact with Manicheeism may possibly date from 
the life of Mam, but apparently the earliest Cbnstian manuscripts 
found in Central Asia arc to be assigned to the 6fth century. 

On tlie other hand the Chinese Ttipijaka contains many 
translations ivhich boar an earlier date than this and are 
asonbed to translators conneeted inth the Yueh-chih. I see no 
reason to doubt the statements that the Happy Land sutra and 
Fra]n&-paramiU (Nanjio, 25, 6) were translated before 200 A n 
and portions of the ATatamsaka and Lotus (Nanjio, 100, 103, 
13S) before 300 ad But if so, the principal doctrines of 
Mahayanist Buddhism must have been known in Khotan^ and 
the lands of Oxus before wo have defimte evidence for the 
presence of Christiamty there 

Zoroastrianism may however have contributed to the de- 
velopment and transformation of Buddhism for the two were 
certainly in contact Thus the coins of Kam'shka bear figures of 
Persian deities® more frequently than images of the Buddha 
wo know from Chmeso sources that the two religions co-ensted 
at Kliotan and Kashgar and possibly there are hosUle references 
to Buddlusm (Biiiti and Gaotema the heretic) in the Persian 


sonpturos*. 

It IS true that wo should be cautious m fancying that we 
detect a foreign origin for the Mahay&na Different os it may 
be from the Buddhism of tho Pah Canon, it is an Indian not an 
exotic growth Deifioation, pantheism, tho creation of radiant 
or temblc deities, extreme forms of idealism or mhili^ m 
motaphysioa are tcndonoies manifested in ^duira as ol^ly 
os in Buddlusm Even the doctrine of the Buddha sth^ 
bodies, which sounds like on imitation of the Christian Ti^ty, 
has roots m the centuries before the Christian ora. But 1^ 
Buddhism mdubiUbly borrowed many personagM from the 
^du pantheon, and when wo find Buddhas and Botottyw 
such as^Aimtabha, Avalokita, Manjusr! and Kshitigarbha wi^ 
out clear antecedents in India we may suspect that they^ 
SoJrm^ from some other mythology, and f similar figures 
wero known to Zoroastrianism, that may bo their source 

« TarfM and K»cha upok™ «>» « ‘'“"K 
.Lston.Xwo«.r.a»d...-»»^ „ 

tSfseSBB n (Vendidad) pp 1«. 200} iiW P P 
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The most impoTtant of them is Amitabha He is strangely 
ohscme in the earher art and hteratuie of Indian Buddhism. 
Some of the nameless Buddha figures in the Gandharan sculp- 
tures may i^resent him, but this is not proved and the works 
of Grunwedel and Foucher suggest that compared inth Avalokita 
and Tfti& his images are late and not numerous In the earlier 
part of the Lotus^ he is only just mentioned as if he were of no 
special importance He is also mentioned towards the end of 
the Awakening of Faith ascnhed to Asvaghosha, but the author^ 
ship of the work cannot be regarded as certain and, if it were, 
the passage stands apart from the main argument and might 
well be an addition. Again in the Mah&yana-sutrldank&ra^ of 
Asanga, his paradise is just mentioned. 

Against these meagre and cursory notices in Indian hterature 
may be set the fact that two trantiations of the principal 
Amidist scripture into Chm^ were made in the second century 
A.n and four in the third, all by natives of Central Asia. The 
inference that the worship of Amit&bha flounshed in Central 
Ana some time before the earliest of these trandations is 
irretistible. 

Accordmg to TlixanS.tha, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism*, 
this worship goes back to Saraha or Bahulabhodra He was 
routed to have been the teacher of N&g&rjuna and a great 
magician. He saw Amitii,bha in the land of Dhmgkota and 
with his face turned towards Sukh&vati I have found no 
explanation of the name Dhmgkola. but the nhme Saraha does 
not sound Indian. He is said to have been a sudra and he is 
leprraented in Ubetan pictures with a beard and topknot and 
holding an arrow* m his hand In aU tbs there is httie that 
cm be called history, but still it appears that the first person 
whom tradition connects with the worship of ATnif^hTm. ^as 
of low caste, bore a foreign name, saw the deity m an unknown 
^TOtry, and like many tantnc teachers was represented as 
totally unlike a Buddhist moi*. It cannot be proved that he 
«ame from the lands of the Oxus or Turkestan, but such an 

alw S** ™ ^ “'’*“** “ detailed but 
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ongin would explain much in flic tradition. On the other hand, 
thrro xiould bo no difliculty in accounting for Zoioastnan 
Influence at Peshawar or Takicasila within the frontiers of India 

Somewhat later Vasuhandhu h stated to have preached faith 
in Amitilbha but it docs not appear that this doctnne ever had 
in India a tithe of the importance which it obtamed in the Far 
East. 

The ^essential features of Amidist doctnne are that there is 
a paradiso of light belongmg to a benevolent deity and that 
the good* who mvoko his name mil be led thither. Both 


features are found m Zoroastnan wntings. The highest heaven 
(following after the paradises of good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds) is called Boundless Light or Endless Light* Both 
this region and its master, Ahuramozda, are habitui^y spoken 
of in terms implying radiance and glory. Also it is a land of 
song, just ns Amitabha’s paradise re-echoes with music and 
pleasant sounds*. Prayers can win this paradise and Ahura 
and the Archangels will come and show the way thither 
to the pious* Further whoever recites the Ahuna-voiiya 
formula. Ahura Mazda mil bnng his soul to “the hghts of 
heaven®," and although, so far as 1 know, it is not expressly 
statbd that the repetition of Ahura Mazda’s name leads to 
paradise, yet the 'general efHcacy of his names as mvocations is 
clearly affirmed®. 

Thus all the cluef features of Amit&bhas paradise are 
Persian only his method of institutmg it by makmg a vow is 
Buddhist It IS trie that Indian imagmation had conceived 
numerous paradises, and that the early Buddhist legend tells of 
the Tushita heaven But SukhavaK is not like these abodes of 
bhss It appears suddenly in the history of Buddhism as some- 
thmg exotic, grafted adroitly on the parent trunk but sometimes 

overgromng it* . 

1 Tho doctnno of MJvaUou by faith olcmo loeaa to bo later The longer and 
apparenUy oWer ^ Snkha^oM VyOhn inaiate on good work. a. a con 

dition of entry into Paradiwi 
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Avalokita is also connected noth Amitabha’s paradise His 
figure, though, its ongin is not clear, assumes distmct and con- 
spicuous proportions in India at a fairly early date Theie 
appears to be no reason for associating him specially with 
Central Asia. On the other hand later works desenbe him as 
the spiritual son or reflex of Amithbha This certainly recalls 
the Iranian idea of the Fravashi defined as “a spiritual being 
couched as a part of a man’s personality but existmg before 
he is bom and in independence of him: it can also belong to 
dirine beings^” Although India offers m abundance both divine 
incamationa and expUmations thereof yet none of these desenbe 
the relationship between a Dhy&ni Buddha and his Boddhisattva 
so well as the Zoroastnan doctrine of the Fravashi 

S. Ldvi has suf^ested that the Bodhisattva hlanjnSri is of 
Tokhanan ori^^. His worship at Wu-tai-shan m Shan-si is 
ancient and later Indian tradition connected him with Chma. 


Local traditions also connect him with Nepal, Tibet, and Hhotan, 
and he is sometimes represented as the first teacher of oivih- 
zation or religion. But although his Central Asian ongm is 
eminently probable, I do not at present see any clear proof of it 
The case of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha^ is similar. He 
appears to have been known but not prominent in India in the 
fourth century ajj ; by the seventh century if not eiurher his 
cult was flourishing in China and subsequently ho became m 
the Far East a popular deify second only to Knan-jdu This 
popoJarity was connected with his gradual transformation into 
a of the dead. It is also certain that he was known in Central 
bnt whether he first became important there or in China 
is hard to decide. The devotion of the Chinese to their dead 
Btt^^ts that it was among them that he acquired his great 

pos^on, but his role as a guide to the next world has a parallel 
IQ the ftimtlov* 


Chjnatsn’ I imagms there is no etymological relationship, but it 
known aa a land ol the blessed il may have influenced the 
j P * Sanaknt 'vord vith a Boaod* 

^ * «Jb mb wee. 
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ntlides See for fais histoiy Visser's elaborate 

, OiSmadn^e ZhJL lOlS-lOlB 

Wll, n! SlamchBans ai one ol the Enrajs ol Light J A 
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One of Central Asia’s dearest tides to importance m the 
history of the East is that it was the enrhest and on the whole 
the principal source of Cliincsc Buddhism, to which I now turn 
Somcivhat later, teachers also come to China by sea and sdll 
later, under the Yuan dynasty, Lamaism was mtroduced direct 
from Tibet. But from at least the beginmng of our era onwards, 
monks st ent eastwards from Central Asia to preach and translate 
the scriptures and it was across Central Asia that Chinese 
pilgnms went io Lidia in search of the troth 



CHAPTER XLII 

CHINA 


Prefatory note. 

Fob the transonption oi Chinese tvords I nse the modem Peking 
pionvinciation as represented m Giles’s Bictionaty It may be justly 
objected that of all Selects Pekingege is perhaps the furthest removed 
from ancient Clunese and therefore unswted for historical studies 
and also that Wade’s system of transcription employed by Giles is 
open to serious cntimsm But, on the other hand, I am not competent 
to write accordmg to the pronunciation of Nankmg or Canton all 
the names which appear in these chapters and, if I were, it would 
not be a convemence to my readers. Almost ail English works of 
rcfrrence about China use the forms registered m Giles’s Dictionary 
or near approximations to them, and any variation would produce 
difficulty and confusion French and German methods of transcnbmg 
Chinese differ widely from Wade’s and unfortunately Iherc seems to 
bo no prospect of sinologues agreeing on any international system 

IjrasoDtrcTOET, 

study of Chinese Buddhism is interesting but difficult*. 
Here more than in other Asiatic countries we feel that the words 
end phrases natural to a European language fail to render justly 
tte elementary forms of thought, the simplest rdationships. 
But Europeans are prone to exaggerate the mystenous, topsy- 
turvy character of the Chinese mind. Such epithets are based 
on tile assumption that human thought and conduct normally 
conform to reason and logic, and that when such conformity is 
Tiantmg the result must be strange and hardly human, or at 
cest moh 03 no respectable European could expect or approve. 
«t the assumption is wrong. In no conntiy with which I am 

M Bmldhwm me t«n«ciiiHy Jolimton. Ohhtw SmUhim, 1913 (cited 

ttav bTf ‘t® ropa'w »«>o ot Biiddliinn and Tooum 

W lole mil »» C*'”® l>®f 1® lit® Henti Dorf, 

IBU-lOlO, Shanghai (citid lu l)ar£) 
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acquainted arc logic and co-ordination of ideas moio wanting 
than in tlio British Isles This is not altogether a fault, for human 
systems ate imperfect and the rigorous apphcation of any one 
imperfect system must end in disaster. But the student of 
Asiatic psychology must begin his task by recognising that in 
the West and East abko, the thoughts of nations, though not 
always of mdividuals, are a confused mosaic where the pn^ ttern 
has been lost and a thousand fancies esteemed at one time or 
another as pleosmg, useful or luspectable arc crowded into the 
available space This is especially true in the matter of rehgion 
An observer fresh to the subject might find it hard to formulate 
the relations to one another and to the Crown of the various 
forms of Christiamty prevalent In our Empire or to understand 
how tho English Church can be one body, when some seotioiis 
of it are hardly distmguishable from Roman Cathohcism and 
others from non-conformist sects In the same way Chmeso 
rehgion offers starthng combmations of incongruous ntes and 
doctrines: the attitude of the laii^ and of the government to 
tlie different churches is not to be defined in ordinary European 
terms and yet if one examines tho practice of Europe, it will 
often throw hght on the oddities of China. 

Tho difficulty of findmg a satisfactory equivalent in Chinese 
for the word God is well known and has caused much discussion 
among rmssionanes. Coafooius mhented and handed on a 
worship of Hieaven which injured some noble saymp and may 
be odnutted to be monotheism. But it was a smgularly im- 
personid monotheism and had httle to do with popular rehgion, 
being regarded as tho prerogative and qpeoial cult of tee Em- 
peror. The people selected their deities from a numerous 
pantheon of spirits, falling mto many classes among wiivh two 
stand out clearly, namely, nature ^ints and spirits of ancestors. 
All these deities, as we must call them for want of a better word, 
present odd features, which have had some mfluence on Chmese 
Buddhism. The boundary between tee human and tee qiint 
worlds is slight Doificafaon and euhemensm are equally 
natural to tee Chmeso. Not only ore worthies of every sort 
made into gods*, but foreign deities are explamed on tee same 

» A curious inalanco of doilicotion is montionod in Jftutoi, 1814, p 01 B 
sppsnrs thut soverol OeecMod Jiauils linvo Ixtsn doiflca For s recent inslnnce of 
dtiOenlionm 1813 SCO Doid,x p 703 
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principle. Thus Yen-lo (Yama), the kuig of the dead, is said to 
hare been a Chinese official of the sixth centiuy a,d. But there 
is httle mythology. The deities are like the figures on porcelain 
rases, all know their appearance and some their names, but 
hardly anyone can gire a coherent account of them. A poly- 
dsmomsm of this kmd is eren more flmd than Hmduism: you 
may mrent any god you like and neglect gods that don’t concern 
you. The habit of mmd which produces sects in India, namely 
the desire to exalt one’s own deity abore others and make bini the 
All-God, does not exist. ITo Chinese god inspires such feebngs. 

The deiries of medieral and modem China, including the 
spirits recognized by Chinese Buddhism, are curiously mixed 
and rague personalities*. Nature worship is not absent, but it 
is nature as seen by the fant^ of the aliffiemist end astrologer. 
The powers tiiat control nature are also identified with ancient 
heroes, but they ate mostly heroes of the type of St George and 
the Dragon of whom history has fittle to say, and ChinAsn respect 
for the public service and official rank takes the queer form of 
regarding these spirits as celestial functionanes Thus the gods 
have a Mmistry of Thunder which supervises the weather and 
a Board of Medicine which looks after sickness and 

The characteristic expression of Chinese popular religion is 
not exactly myth or legend but religious romance. A writer 
starts from some slender basis of fact and composes an edifying 
novel. Thus the well-known story called Hsi-Yu-Chi* purports 
to be an account of Bsuan Chuang’s journey to India but, ex- 
cppt that it represents the hero as going there and returning 
with copies of the scriptures, it is romance pure and ample, a 

« The.pmt«c.nodSKiK««i H^^SanYSim ate a good instance 

" Pruiapltawho stnctly spealang 
W Then represent Heaven. Earth and Water 

<rf the year and the astrologieal maoences 
Heaven mM t.. * ^ ^ analogous to human peisonahtios, 

(<0 Ther^ rfunfs'^' Water delivers from misfortnne 

^ Bhun. Yu (c) They are 

* ™^®r tba Emperor la Wang, n c 87S-841. 

Egjggg. HsQan Chuong's own account of his travels bears tlio slightly 

toChiuia'~ ^ noticed hero is attcibuted 

Boadhst Ck It •« r-xa taho the 

■*n abiTogoj Enitlish tn. ^ I" ’’*'®re it is pnnted m the popular script 

^ to //roter ^ T. Bicliatd under Uio Ullo 
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fantastic Pilgrim’s Progress, tiio scene of which is sometunes on 
earth and sometunes m the heavens The travellor is occom- 
pamed by allegorical creatures such as a magic monkey, a pig, 
and a dragon horse, who have each their own significance and 
may be seen represented in Buddhist and Taoist temples oven 
to-day. So too another wnter, startmg from the tradition that 
Avalokita (or Kuan-Yin) was once a benevolent human bemg, 
set himself to write the hfe of Kuan-Yin, represented as a 
princess endued with every virtue who cheerfully bears omel 
persecution for her devotion to Buddhism It would be a 
mistake to seek m this story any facts throwmg hght on tiie 
history of Avalokita and his worship It is a rohgious novel, 
important only because it still finds numerous readers 

It IS nnmniotily said that the Chinese belong to three rebgions, 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, and the saymg is not 
altogether inaccurate. Popular language speaks of the three 
creeds and an ordinaiy person in the course of bis hfe may take 
part m ntes which impty a behef in them all*. Indeed the fusion 
IS so complete that one may ]ustiy talk of Chinese rehgion, mean- 


man Yet at the same time it is possible to bo an enthusiast 
for any one of the three without becomuig unconventional. 

Of the three rehgions, Confucianism has o disputable daun 
to the title If the hterary classes of China find it sufficient, they 
do so only by rejecting the emotional arid speculative sides of 
rebgion The Emperor Wan-h* made a just epigram when he 
,said tiiat Ccnfuciamsm and Buddhism are like the wings of a 
bud Es di requires the co-operation of the other Confucius 
was an ethical and political philosopher, not a prophet hiero- 
nhant or church founder As a moralist he stands m the tot 
yn.T<lr and I doubt if either tiio Go^ls or the Pitakas con^in 
max^s for the life of a good citizen equal to his 
he ignored that- unworldly morality which, among B«ddhiste 
• and Christians, is so much admuod and so httie prMtiscd In 
idigion he daimod no ongmahty, he brought no revelation, but 

, T immediately alter tho aboIiUon of tlio Imperial Government 

^ ® etaeUy speaking tho Utio of b» roign 1073-1020 
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he accepted the current ideas of his age and time, though 
perhaps he eliminated many popular superstitions Ho com- 
mended Ihe worship of Heaven, which, if vague, still connected 
the deily with the moral law, and he en]oined sacrifice to 
ancestors and spirits. But sll this apparently without any 
theory. His defimtion of wisdom is well known: “to devote 
oneself to human duties and keep aloof from spirits while still 
respecting them.” This is not the utterance of a sceptical states- 
man, equivalent to “remember the pohtical importance of 
reh^on but keep dear of it, so far as you can.” The best 
commentary is the statement in the Analecta that he seldom 
spoke about the will of Heaven, yet such of his utterances about 
it as have been preserved are full of awe and submisdon*. 
A certam deficacy made him unwilling to define or discuss the 
thmgs for which he felt the highest reverence, and a aiTnilar 
detached but respectful attitude is still a livmg constituent 
of Chmese society. The scholar and gentleman will not engage 
in theological or metaphysical disputes, but he re^ectfully takes 
part inceremonies performed in honour of such venerated names 
as Heaven, Harth and Ckinfucius himself. Less willingly, but 
still without remonstrance, he attends Buddhist or Taoist 
celebrations. 

If it is hard to define the rehgious element m Confucianism, 
it is still harder to define Taoism, but for another reason, 
namely, that the word has more than one meaning In one 
sense it is the old popular religion of China, of which Confucius 
selected the scholarly and gentlemanly features. Taoism, on 
the contrary, rejected no godhngs and no legends however 
grotesque it gave its approval to the most extravagant and 
matenal superstitions, especially to the behef that physical 
unmortahty oouldbemsuredby dnnkmg anelbor, which proved 
fatal to many illustnous dupes As an orgamzed body it owes 
Its on^ to Chang-Lmg (c 130 a.d.) and his grandson Chang- 
til*' received its baptism of blood but made terms with 

toe Chinese Government, one condition bemg that a member 
a house of Chang should be recognized as its hereditary 

and . Sco Do Graot, "Ongins ot Uw Tbout Chutcli" m 

Congress 11 ut Jldig. 1303 
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Patnarch or Pope>. Rivalry with BuddhiBm also contributed 
to give Taoism sometliing of that consistency in doctnne and 
discipline which we associate with the word religion, for in 
their' desire to show that they were as good os their opponents 
the Taoists copied them in numerous and important particulars, 
for instance ^lads of deities, sacred books and monastic m- 


stitutione. 

The power of inventive imitation is characteristic of Taoism*. 
In moat countnea great gods are children of the popular mmd. 
After long gestation and infancy they emerge as deities bound 
to humanity by a thousand ties of blood and place But the 
Taoists, whenever they thought a new deity needful or orna- 
mental, simply invented him, often with the Sanction of an 
Imperial Edict. Thus Yu-Ti*, the pieoious or jade Emperor, 
who 18 esteemed the supreme ruler of the world, was created or 
at least brought mto notice about 1012 ad. by the Emperor 
ptiAM Tsung* who pretended to have ooixespondence with him 
He is probably an adaptation of India and is also identified 
with a prmce of ancient China, but oannot be called a popular 
hero like Bama or ICnshna, and has not the same hold on the 


affections of the people 

But Taoism is also ihe name commonly given not only to 
this fanciful church but also to the philosophic ideas expound^ 
m the Tao-tS-ching and m the works of Chuang-tefi The Taoist 
pnesthood claim this phUosophy, but the two have no necessary 
connection. Taoism as philosophy represmte a o^t of 
thought opposed to Confucianism, compared witti whicb it is 
ascetao, mystic and pantheisfeio, though except in compwison 
It does not deserve such epithets My use of pan^eistio m 
partioular may raise objection, hut it seems to me that lao, 
Lwever hard to define, is analogous to Brahman, the impersonal 
Spirit of Hindu philosophy. The umverse is the oxpr^on of 
Tao and m confonmng to Tao man finds JiaPPWi'f 
fuoianism. as for Europe, man is the pivot and centre of thmgs. 


. Chans Vnan h.D. 

Bq)ubhean Qovettiinent In lOM 
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but less so for Taoism and Buddhism. Phdosophic Taoism, 
being somewhat abstruse and unpractical, might seem to have 
httle chance of becommg a popular supeistibon. But from early 
times it was opposed to Confucianism, and as Confucianism 
became more and more the hall-mark of the ofScial and learned 
classes, Taoism tended to become popular, at the expense of 
d^admg itself. From early times too it dallied with such 
fascinating notions as the acquisition of miraculous powers and 
longevity. But, as an appeal to the emotional and ^iritual 
mdes of humamty, it was, if supenor to Confucianism, inferior 
to Buddhism. 

Buddhism, unlike Confucianism and Taoism, entered China 
as a foreign rehgion, but, in using this phrase, we must ask how 
far any system of faehef prevalent there is accepted as what we 
call a rchgion Even m Ceylon and Burma people follow the 
observances of two rehglons or at least of a religion and a 
superstition, but they would undoubtedly call themselves 
Buddhists. In Chma the laity use no such deRignntanTw and 
have no sense of exclusive meml^rship. Pot them a raliginm is 
comparable to a club, which they use for special purposes. You 
may frequent both Buddhist and Taoist temples just as you 
may belong to both the Geograpbcal and Zoological Societies. 
Perhaps the position of ^nitualism in England offers the 
nearest analogy to a Chmese rehgion There are, I beheve, some 
few persons for whom spiritualism is a dediute, sufficient and 
exclusive creed These may he compared to the Buddhist dergy 
uith a small minonty of the Imty. But the majority of those 
who ate interested or even beheve in qiintuahsm, do not 
identify themselves wife it in this way. They attend a ^a n cp B 
M their curiosity or affections may prompt, but these behefs 
wd practices do not prevent them from also bdonging to a 
^istian denomination. Imagme spintuahsm to be bettor 
o^nized as an institulaon and yon will have a fairly accurate 
picture of the average Chinaman’s attitude to Buddhism and 
x^sm. One may also compare fee way m which Engbfe poets 
so classiOTl mythology. Lycidaa, for mstance, is an astounding 
ram^und of classical and biblical ideas, and Milton docs not 
Yi«f xi Supremo Being Jove in a serious passage 

in h ® has never, so for as I know, boon called 
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There » an obvious liistoncnl parallel between the leligions 
of tlic Olnneso and early Roman Empires In both, the unpcnal 
and oiOcial worship was political and indillorent to dogma 
without being hostile, provided no sectary refused to call the 
Emperor Son of Heaven or sacnfico to Ins imago. In both, 
ample proxnsion was made outside the state cult for allaymg 
the fears of superstition, as well as for satisfymg the soul’s 
thirst for knowledge and emotion A Roman magistrate of the 
second contary a v may have offered official sacrifices, pro* 
pitiatcd local genii, and attended the mysteries of Mithia, m 
the same impartial nay as Cbmeso magistrates took part a few 
years ago in the ceremonies of Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism. In both eases there was entire bberty to combine 
with the official religious routmo private bohofs and observances 
incongruous with it and often with one another in both there 
was the same essential feature that no deity demanded exclusive 
allegiance The popular polytheism of China is mdeed closely 
analogous to tho paganism of the ancient world*. Hinduism 
contains too much personal rohgion and real ^intuol feehng 
to make the resemblance perfect, but in deohng with Apollo, 
Mors and Venus a Roman of tho early Empire seems to have 
shown tJio mixture of respect and scepticism which is ehorao- 


tcnstic of Chino. 

This attitude implies not only o certain want of conviction 
but also a utilitarion view of rehgion Tho Chinese visit a temple 
much as they visit a shop or doctor, for definite material 
purposes, und if it bo asked whether they ore a religious poo^o 
in tho better sense of the word, I am afnud tho answer must be 
in the negative It is with regret that I express this opmion and 
I by no moans imply that there are not many deeply reh^ous 
persons in Chino, but whereas in Indio Oie obvious m^frato. 
^ns of superstition are a superficial disease and the heart of 
the people is keenly sensitive to questions of peraonal saJvatwm 
and^spcOTlativo theology, this cannot bo said of the miwses in 
Ohino%fhoro religion, as scon, consists of supomtitious rites on 
tiio substratum of thouglit and feeling is small 

m hfo Nor 1. Uior. «ny »««»,. t to tar- 

ntonin thwo duconlBnl hIou* 
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This stnick mo forcibly when visiUng Siam some years ago 
In Bangkok there is a large Chinese population and several 
Buddhist temples have been made over to them. The temples 
{ieq[uented by Siamese are not unhke cathohe churches in 
Europe, the decoration is roughly similar, the standard of 
decorum much the same. The vMtors come to worship, meditate 
or hear sermons. But m the temples used by the Chinese, a 
lower standard is painfully obvious and the atmo^heie is 
different Visitors are there in plenty, but their object is to 
“get luck,” and the business of religion has become transformed 
into dmnation and spiritual gambhng. The wor^pper, on 
entering, goes to a counter where he buys tapers and mcense- 
sticks, together with some implements of superstition such as 
rods or inscribed cards. After burmng incense he draws a 
card or throws the rods up into the air and takes an augury from 
the result. Thou^ the contrast presented in Siam Tp«kAa the 
degradation more glaring, yet these temples in Bft.ngVnlr are 
not worse than many which I have seen in Cbma. I gladly set 
on the other side of the account some beautiful and reverent 
halls of worship m the larger monasteries, but 1 fear that the 


ordmary Chmese temple, whether Taoist or Buddhist, is a 
ghostly shop where, in return for ceremonies whioh involve 
neither moral nor intellectual effort, the customer is promised 
good luck, offspnng, and other matwisl blessmgs. 

It can hardly be demed that the populace in rihina are 
grossly superstitious. SupersUlaon is a common and 

were statistics available to show the number and status of 
E^peans who beheve in fortune-telling and luck, the result 
might be starthng But m most dvilized countnes such t.hitig H 
are furtive and apologetic. In China the strangest forms of 
magic and divination enjoy public esteem The ideas which 
underho popular practice and ntual are worlhy of African 
savagpa* there has been amonstrous advance in systematization 
yet the ethics and intellect of Chma, brilhant as are tlicir 
Mhievements, have not leavened the lump. The averofio 
Chines, though an oxoeUent citizen, full of common sense and 
's ® religious matters a victim of fatuous 
M^ratition and completely divorced from the moral and 
uitc^ctual standards which he otherwise employs. 

Conspicuous among these superstitions is Feng Shui or 
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Gfiomancy*, a psoudo-scicnco which is treated as sonously as 
law or surveying. It is based on the idea tliat localities have a 
sort of spintual climate which brings prosperity or the reverse 
and depends on the influences of stars and nature spmts, such 
as Uie azure dragon and white tiger But since these agencies 
find expression in the contours of a locality, th(^ can be affected 
if its features are modified by artificial means, for instance, the 
constmotion of walls and towers. Buddhism did not disdam 
to patronize these notions The prmoipal hall of a monastery is 
usually erected on a specially auspicious site and ibe appeals 
issued for the repair of sacred buildings often pomt out the 
danger impending if edifices essential to the good P6ng Shui of 
a distnct ate allowed to decay. The scepticism and laughter of 
the educated doss not clear the air, for superstition can fioun^ 
when neither respected nor believed. The worst feature of 
religion in China is that the decently educated pnbhc ndioules 
its external observances, but continues to practise them, 
because they are connected with occasions of good fellowship 
or because their omission might be a sign of disre^eot to 
departed relatives or simply because in deahng with uncanny 
things it IS better to be on the safe side. This is the sum of 
China’s composite rehgion as visible in pubho and private ntes. 
Its ethical value is far higher than might bo supposed, for its 
most absurd superstitions also recommend love and reject m 
family bfe and a high standard of civic duly. But China has 
never admitted that pubho or private morality lequnes the 
support of a religious creed. 

As might be expected, life and animation aw more apparent 
in sects than in conventional rehgion Since the wcent wvolu- 


tion It IS no longer necessaiy to ooniuie mo lu^ wu.. 
are a stationary and unemotional race, but its inaocurMy wm 
demonstrated by many previous movements especially the 
T’ai-p'mg rebolUon, which had at first a rehgious tmge. Yet in 
China such movements, though they may kindle enthusiasm 
and provoke persecution, rarely have the rehgious value at- 


oittn duo to their oupjioood knowlodgo of Mlrotogy 
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taching to a sect in Christiim, Hindu and Mohammedan 
countnes. Vieived as an ecclesiastical or spintual movement, 
the T’ai-p'ing is msignificant it was a secret society permitted 
by circumstances to become a formidable nsmg and in its 
important phases the pohtical element was paramount. The 
same is true of many sects which have not achieved such no- 
tonety They are secret societies which adopt a creed, but it is 
not in the creed that their real vitality lies. 

If it is difficult to say how far the Buddhism of China is a 
rehgion, it is equally difficult to define its relation to the State. 
Students well acquainted with the hteratuie as well as with the 


actual condition of China have expressed diametrically opposite 
views as to the religious attitude of the Imperial Government^, 
one stating roundly that it was “the most intolerant, the most 
persecutmg of all earthly Gkivemments,” and another that it 
“at no penod refused hospitality and consideration to any 
rehgion recommended as sudi®.” 

In considering such questaons I would again emphomze the 
fact that Chmese terms have often not the same extension as 
their apparent synonyms in European languages, which, of 
course, means that the provmces of human hfe and thought have 
also different boundanes For most countnes the word dergy 
has a definite meaning and, in spite of great diversities, may be 
applied to Christian clerics, MoUahs and Brahmans without 
Mnous erar. It means a class of men who are the super- 
intendents of rehgion, but also more On the one side, though 
they may have serious pohtical differences with the Government, 
y otlier. though they 

an?™. •f“!°““®'®®"^“°^®®®“‘®^romhdow,theypatronize 
mth t ^ P<ynlar sentiment They are closely connected 
m rh.n learning and sometimes with the law But 

Learnm^ i which mutes all these features 

sellout®' . education are represented by the Confucian 
Though no one would thmk of calling them 
, ye hey may offer official sacnfices, hke Roman mogia- 


bot of Ih# I am rot Bpcohmi; of the Chinese Kopiiblio 

tuennum, thooeh irf lU relations to Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 

®e0root’8 Satan-., ““ olaboralioD of tho Srst thesis see cspeeially 

aiananiera ond Bef,j,oiu Pcrsfcofton in Chino 
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traics Though they are contomptuous of popular snporsbtion, 
yet they embody tlic popular ideal. It is tlio pnde of a village 
to produce a scholar But the scholarship of the hterati is purely 
Cionfuciaii Buddhist and Taoist learning have no part m it 

The pnest, whether Buddhist or Taoist, is not in the mmd 
of the people the repository of learning and law He is not 
in rehgious matters the counterpart of the secular arm, but 
rather a private practitioner, duly hcensed but of no particular 
standing. But he is skilful in his own profession he has access 
to the powers who help, pity and console, and even the sceptio 
seeks his assistance when confronted with the dangers of this 
world and the next. 

The student of Chinese history may object that at many 
penods, notably under ihe Yuan dynasty, the Buddhist oleigy 
were officially recognized as an educational body and even 
received the title of Kno-shih or teacher of the people. This is 
true Such recognition by no means anmhilated the hterati, 
but it illustrates the decisive influence exercised by the Emperor 
and the court We have, on the one side, a learned official class, 
custodians of the best national ideals but inohned to reject 
emotion and speculation as well as superstition on tiie other, 
two priesthoods, prone to superstition but legitimately strong 


in so far as they satisfied the emotional ana speoniaiave mstiacHi. 
The hterati held persistently, though respectfully, to the view 
that the Emperor should be a Confuciamst pure and sunple, but 
Buddhism and Taoism had such strong popular support that 
it was always safe and often pohtio for an Emperor to patroiuM 
them Hence an Emperor of personal conviotions was able 
to turn the balance, and it must be added that Buddhism of Im 
flourished in the courts of weak and dissolute Emperors who 
Tvete m the hands of women and eunuchs Some of these latter 
were among its most distinguished devotees 

All Chinese religions agreed ui accepting the ^peror m 
head of the Church, not merely titular but active. He ^xerrased 
a strange prerogative of creating, promoting and 
deities e4i within the Buddhist sphere he 
uicamatious of Bodhisattvas m the p^ons of 
tune to fame re-odited the canon^ or added new works to it Th 

1 But It must b. wmembewd tbut th. Chmw ?“ 
to IhfoollecUoii. of the wnptunn cum>Bt u> Indio. C!«rIon B"™!” 
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extreme Erastianism had its loota in Indian as well as Cihmese 
ideas The Conlucianist, while reminding the Emperor that he 
shonld imitate the sages and mlers of antiquity, gladly ad- 
mitted his light to control the worship of all spints^ and the 
popular conscience, while probably unable to define what was 
meant by the title Son of Heaven?, felt that it gave him a idoe- 
legal right to keep the gods in order, so long as he did not 
provoke famine or other national calamities by mismanagement. 
The Buddlusts, though tenacious of freedom m the spiritual life, 
had no objection to the patronage of princes. Asoka permitted 
huDself to regulate the affairs of the Church and the success of 
Buddhists as missionaries was due m no smaU measure to their 
tact in allowiiig other sovereigns to follow his example. 

That Buddhism shonld have obtained in Chma a favourable 
reception and a permanent status is indeed remarkable, for in 
two ways it was repugnant to the sentiments of the governing 
classes to say nothing of the differences in temper and ouliook 
which divide HinduB and Ghmese. Firstly, its ideal was 
asceticism and cehbac^; it gave family life the lower place and 
ignored the popular Chinese view that to have a son is not only 
a duty, but also essential for those saonfices without which the 
departed spirit cannot have peace Secondly, it was not merely 
a doctrine but an ecclesiastical organization, a congregation 
of persona who were neither citizens nor subjects, not exactly 
an unpertum »« %mperio nor a secret society, but dangerously 
wpable of becoimng either Such bodies have always incurred 
he ^piaon and persecution of the Chinese Government, Even 
m the fifth century Buddhist monastenes were accused of 
^aniring armed conspii des and many later sects suffered 
which they inspired m official bosoms But 
i were overcome by the suppleness of the clergy. 


Bnnta wk tori of oil apints and has tho right to socrifico to sU 

Urn ojncis ahonld aacnGco only to Bnoh apinto u concem them For 

m . a bT* ' Spln'te,” soo Shu Ohing rr , vi 2-3, and Shih Ching, 

Coi 'a!! ’“*^®®ttedly vciy nneiont and mcana Son rf Hearen or Son of 
anoi^.. BntlheptecisofowoofSon 

for nehini i Viceregcnt of IIcMOn, high pnest ond leapongiblo 

(like tk. 1? “ot ho could not in liiitoncal timra ho regaried ea epruna 

nilh tk^*^ ttoin o family of di\ino ducont, bccaom tho dynastiog, 

tt thorn tho imponal familj, ■oom ouhject to fikgucnt change 
s m 
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If thoy oubmgcd family sentimont they managed to make 
tlicmsclvcs indispensable at funeral ceremonies^. If they had 
a dangerous resemblance to an impenum in imperio, they 
minimized it by their obvious desire to exercise influence through 
the Emperor Tliougb it is true that the majonty of anti- 
dynastic political sects had a Buddhist colour, ihe most 
prominent and influential Buddhists never failed in loyalty. 
To this adroitness must bo added a solid psychological advantage 
The success of Buddhism in China was due to the fact that it 
presented rehgious emotion and speculation m the best form 
known there, and when it began to spread the intelleotual soil 
was not unpropitious. The higher Taoist philosophy had made 
famihar the ideas of quietism and the contemplative hfe* the 
age was unsettled, harassed alike by foreign mvasion and eivil 
strife In such times when even active natures tire of un- 
successful struggles, the asylum of a monastery has attractiona 


for many. 

We have now some idea of the double position of Buddhism 

in China and can understand how it sometimes appears as 

nliwnaf. the estabhshed church and sometimes as a perseouled 

sect The reader will do well to remember that m Europe ihe 

relations of pohtics to rehgion have not always been simple. 
• « __11 » 


many Cathoho sovereigns have quarreUed with Bopes ana monsB. 
The French Government supports the claims of Cathoho missions 
in China but does not favour the Chureh in France. The fact 
that Huxley was made a Pnvy Councillor does not imply that 
Queen Victoria approved of his religious views In Chma the 
repeated restnotivo edicts concerning monastenes should not 
bo regarded as acts of porsooution Every pohtician can see Iho 
loss to the state if able-bodied men become monks by the 
thousand In penods of hterary and missionary zeal, lai;^ 
congregations of such monks may have a sufficient sphere of 
Bcfavity but in sleepy, decadent penods they are opt to 
a moral or pobtioal danger A devout Buddhist ot (tothoho 
may reasonably hold that though the monastic hfe is tlie 
for the elect yet for the unworthy it is more dangerous than 

d^asty^had himself been a bonze, yet he liimled the number 

. Similarly it » . pop«l»r Icaat ^t •! a man bocomm a monk .11 lu. anomlom 
gotoIIoavoD &aPararhTiae<^t<Kndil«'>*>^ 
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and age of tiiose 'wfao might become monks^. On tlie other hand, 
he attended Buddhist services and pubhshed an edition of the 
Tnpitaha In this and in the conduct of most Smperors there 
13 httte that is mconsistent or mysteiious they regai^d lehgion 
not m our fashion as. a system deserving either allegiance or 
rejection, but as a modem Colonial Governor might regard 
education. Some Governors are enthusiastic for education, 
others mistrust it as a stimulus of disqmetmg ideas* most 
accept it as worthy of occasional patronage, like hospitals and 
races. In the same way some Emperors, like Wu-Ti^ were 
enthusiasts for Buddhism and made it practically the state 
religion: a few others were definitely hostile either from con- 
viction or pohtical circumstances, but probably most sovereigns 
regarded it as the average British official regards education, as 
sometinng that one can’t help having, that one must belaud on 
certain pubho occasions, that may now and then be useful, but 
still emphatically something to be kept within limits. 

Outbursts against Buddhism are easy to understand. I have 
pointed out its im-Chinese features and the persistent opposition 
of the hteiati. These were suffident reasons for repressive 
measures whenever the Emperor was unbuddhist in his sym- 
pathies, especially if the monasteries had enjoyed a penod of 
prospenty and become crowded and wealtiiy. What is harder 
to understand is the occasional favour shown by apparently 
anti-Buddhist Emperors. 

The Sacred Edict ef the great K'ang Hti forbids heterodoxy 
(i tuan) in which the pfficial explanation clearly includes 
Buddhism’. It was pubhshed in his extreme youth, but had 
his mature approval, and until recently was read m every 
prefecture twice a month But the same Emperor gave many 
gifts to monasteries, and m 1705 he issued a decree to the 
^onks of P'uto m which he said, ‘'we smce our boyhood have 
bee^amest students of Confncian lore and have had no fama 
minutely acquainted with the sacred books of 
Buddhism, but wo are satisfied that Virtue is the one word 

J^aocaa Empcron did tho ssmo, e g Kirammu TennS in 793 


lieter^dorj «»l>on^blD only for llm text of Uw Edict nhicli merely forbidu 
*®P*insd 111 . T* j Chfing who puhlislicd tlio cxjklanation and parnphruo 

I»i»d the Buddlurt Umiilui nl V'ulo end tlic Tno«l Icmplo nt Luns-hu riioT 
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which indicates wliot is essential in botli systems Lot us pray 
to the compassionate Kuon-yin that she may of her grace send 
doivn upon our people the spiritual rain and sweet dew of the 
good Law tliat she may grant them bounteous harvests, 
seasonable winds and the blessings of peace, harmony and long 
life and finally that she may lead them to the salvation which 
she offers to all bemgs in the UmvorseL” The two edicts are 
not consistent but such inconsistency is no reproach to a states- 
man nor wholly illogical The Emperor repnmands extrava- 
gance in doctrine and cetemomal and commends Confuciomsm 
to his subjects as all that is necessary for good life and good 
government, but when he finds that Buddhism conduces to the 
same end he accords his patronage and pohtely admits the 
existence and power of Kuan-yin. 

But I must pass on to another question, the relation of 
Chinese to Indian Buddhism Chmese Buddhism is often spoken 
of as a strange and corrupt degeneration, a commixture of 
Indian and foreign ideas. Now if such phrases mean that the 
pulse of life IS feeble and the old lights dim, we must regretfully 
admit their tiuth, but still httic is to be found in Chinese 
Buddhism except the successive phases of later Indian 
Buddhism, mtroduced mto Chma from the first contuiy a d 
onwards In Japan there arose new sects, but in China, when 
importation ceased, no penod of invention supervened The 
T’len-t’ai school has some ongmahty, and native and foreign 
ideas were combmed by the followers of Bodbidbarma But 
the remaining schools were all founded by members of Indian 
sects or by Chinese who aimed at scrupulous imitation of Indian 
models Untd the eighth centuiy, when the formative penod 
came to* an end, we have an sltemation of Indian or Central 
Asian teachers amvmg m Chma to meet with respect and 
acceptance, and of Chmese enquirers who visited India m order 
to discover the true doctrme and praotioo and were honoured 
on their return m proportion as they were bcheved to have 
found it There is this distmction between Chma and such 
countries as Java, Camboja and Champa, that whereas m 


» Sea Johmlon, p Z’ii I have not Been the Chinese text of tins cdiel In laiito 
and Fnincko’s BmgraphtKM JhnlmSler atu Chma is a long inscription of Kang Hsi s 
giving the hntery boUi Icgcndaty and recent of the celebrated sandal wood image 
of Iho Buddha 
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them wo find a mixturo of Hinduism and Buddhism, in China 
tho traces of Hindmsm are slight The imponed ideas, however 
corrupt, were those of Indian Buddliist scholars, not the mixed 
ideas of tho Indian layman*. 

Of course Buddhist tJieory and practice felt the influence of 
their new surronndmgs The ornaments and embroidery of the 
faith ate Chinese and sometimes hide the ongmal material. 
Thus Kuan-ym, considered historically, has grown out of the 
Indian deity Avalokita, but tho goddess worshipped by tho 
populace is the heroine of the Chmese romance mentioned 
above And, since many Chmese are only half Buddhists, tales 
about gods and saints are taken only half'Senously, the 
Biiddlia penodically invites the immoitals to dine with him in 
Heaven and the E^tcen Lohan arc described as converted 
hngands 

In every monastery the buildmgs, images and monks 
obviously hear the stamp of the country. Yet nearly all the 
doctrines and most of the usages have Indian parallels. The 
ntoal has its counterpart m what BChing describes as seen by 
himself m his Indian travels. China has added the idea of 
Jing-shui, and has modified architectural forms. For instance 
the many-storeyed pagoda is an elongation of the stupa* So, 
too, m ceremonial, the great prominenoo given to funeral ntos 
and many superstitious details are Chinese, yet, as I have often 
mentioned in this ivork, ntes on behalf of the de^ were tolmated 
by early Buddhism. The cunous minghng of religious services 
nith theatrical pagents which Hsuan Chuang witnessed at 
^lahabad in tho reign of Harsha, has its modest parallel to-day 
in many popular festivals. 

The numerous images which crowd a Chinese temple, the 


This indicatcfl tliat the lunon of Boddhum and Hinduisis ivea less contplefo 
Koine scholata suppose ^Vhero then wes ogosernl imsugntJoiD of Hndns, tiie 
** *®“**'*> Iiwhaa tjaton to ChiDa Mere noetly profeseionel teochen 

err teaching Mas doflmtcly Bnddbiat Tbeto are. however, two rKm-Buddhut 
**>o Cluncso Ttipitaha Nanjio Cal. Noa 1285 and 1300 
In n *1 * Vtisastm and othen that Ihcto we» l^gh towers 
from poriod StiH, tho numerons epecunens extant date 

and raany " »«> todt mvt relics, and tho accoimts of both Fa-hncn 

attain?!. *''* Kamahka at Beshawar had 

•rt^ted tho attention of tho Chincae 

work jDo- Thipi doe hcifipaie Hdtcyfiim iu 
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fonr Jkings, Arhafs and Bodliiyattvos, though of unfamiliar 
appeaianco to the Indian student, are Indian in ongm A few 
Taoist deities may liave side cliapela. but they toe not among 
we principal objects of worship The greater part of the fa»nBae 
TtipiUikar IS & translation from the Sanskrit a n d the rs m i p gft 
works (only 194 against 1467 translations) are chiefly ezegetical 
Thus, though Chinese bonzes countenance native supersiitioiis 
and gladly undertake to deal with all the gods and devils of 
the land, yet in its dootnne, hterature, and even in many 
externals their Buddhism remains an Indian importation. If wo 
seek in it for anythmg truly Chmese, it is to be found not m the 
constituents, but in the atmosphere, which, hke a breeze from 
a mountain monastery sometimes freshens the gilded nhrinaa 
and hbranes of verboce sutros. It is the < alive spirit of the 
For Bast which finds expression in the hill-side hermit’s sense 
of freedom and in dark sayings such as Buddhtsm ta the oak-tree 
in my garden Bvery free and pure heart can become a Buddha, 
but also IS one with the life of birds and flowers. Bo^ the love 
of nature* and the belief that men con become divine can easily 
be paralleled in Indian texts, but they were not, I think, im- 
ported into China, and j'oy in natural beauty and sympathy with 
wild life are much more prominent m Chmese than m Indian art. 
Is then Buddhist doctrine, as opposed to the supeistittons 
tolerated by Buddhism, something ezotio and without influence 
on the nation^ life< That also is not true The reader will 
perceive from what has gone before that if he asks for statistics 
of Buddhisrn in China, the answer must be, m the Buddha's 
own phrase, that the question is not properly put. It is mcorieot 
to describe Cluna as a Buddhist country We may say that it 
Gontams so many miUion Mohammedans or Chnstums, because 
these creeds ate defimte and exclusive. We cannot quote similar 
figures for Buddhism or Confucianism Yet assuredly Buduhism 
hn <3 been a great power m China, as great perhaps os Chnslionity 
m Europe, if we remember how much is owed by European art, 
hterature, law and science to non-Chnstian sources The Chmese 
jnT.j>.iagA IB full of Buddhist phraseology* not only in hterature 

« Tht lovt of natun bIiowd m the Pali Pilaku (piiiticalar]> the Tlicm and Thort 
G&tha) Inia oltcn Ucn noticed, but it is nlw ntrang in Mahl.}nnist lilPintura E g 
BodhiiairyiivoUre VIII 20-39 Olid 80-S8 

* Sen mpocinlly Wnttem, Emiyi on Out Chtnat Ungvoge, chain via and it, 
nnd CU.mi.iiti, GioiUmcac Loot Songt in Cngltth, j>p 6 to 12 
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but m popular songs and proverbs and an inspcciion of such 
entnes m a Olunesc dictionary as Fo (Buddha)) Kvan Yin, 
Ho Sbang (monk)^ will show how large and not altogether 
flattenng a part they play m popular speech. 

Popular hterature bears the same testimony It is true that 
m what are esteemed the higher walks of letters Buddhism has 
httle place. The quotations and allusions which play there so 
prominent a part arc taken from the classics and Confucianism 
can daun as its own the histoncal, lexicographical and critical^ 
works which are the sohd and somewhat heavy glory of Chmese 
hteratnie. But its h^ter and less cultivated blossoms, such 
as novels, fairy stones and poetry, are predominantly Buddhist 
or Taoist m inspiration This may be easily vended by a perusal 
of such works as the Dream of ihe Fed Ghamber, Strange Stories 
from a Ghtnese Studio, and Wieger’s Folk Lore Ghinois Modeme. 
The same is true in general of the great Chinese poets, many of 
whom did not conceal that (m a poetic and unascetio fashion) 
tlioy wore attached to Buddhism. 

It may be a^ed if the inspiration is not Taoist in the wuun 
rather than Buddhist. 8ide by side with ethics and ceremony, 
a native stream of bold and weird imagination has never ceased 
to flow in China and there was no need to import tales of the 
Genu, immortal saints and vampire beauMes. But whmi any 
coherency unites these ideas of the supernatural, that I thmV 
w the work of Buddhism and so far as Taoism itself has any 
coherency it is an imitation of Buddhism. Tnus the idea of 
metempsychosis as one of many passing fandes may bo in- 
igenous to China but its prevalence in popular thought and 
Imgunge IS undoubtedly due to Buddhism, for Taoism and 
Oonfuoiamsm have nothing defirute to say as to the state of 
the dead 

Much the same story of Buddhist influence is told by fUmio™ 
art, cspedally painting and sculpture Here too Taoism is by 
no means excluded- it may be said to represent the artistic dde 


and moVuttTA^M CIwwbb 
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of the ClnncEo mmd, as Confucianism rcpicscnU tlio political 
But it is imposffiblc to mistake the significance of chronology 
As soon as Buddhism was well established m China, art entered 
on a new phase uhioh culminated in the masterpieces of the 
T'ang and Sung^ Buddhism did not introduce painfang into 
China or even perfect a rudimentary art The celebrated roll 
of Ku K'ai-chih^ sliows no trace of Indian inducnce suid pre- 
supposes a long artistic tradition But Mahayamst Buddhism 
brought across Central Asia new shapes and motives. Some of 
its imports were of doubtful arbstic value, such as figures with 
'many hmbs and eyes, bnt with them came ideas which en- 
riched Chmese art with now dramatic power, passion and 
solemnify. Taoism dealt with other worlds but they were 
gardens of the Hespendes, inhabited by immortal wizards and 
faiiy queens, not those disquieting regions where the soul 
receives the reward of its deeds But now the art of Central 
Asia showed Chmese painters something new, samts preaching 
the law with a gesture of authority and deities of infinite 
compassion mviting suppbants to approach their thrones And 
with them came the dramatic story of Gotama's Mo and all 
the legends of the Jatahas 

This clearly is not Taoism, but when the era of great art 
and hterature begins, any disianction between the two creeds, 
except for theological purposes, becomes artificial, for Taoism 
borrowed many exteniaJs of Buddhism, and Buddhism, while 
not abondonmg its austere and emaciated saints, also accepiiod 
the Taoist ideal of the careless wandering hermit, fnend of 
mountain pines and deer. Wei Hsieh* who hved under fho 
Chm dynasty, when the strength of Buddhism was beginmng 
to be felt, is considered by Chmese cntics as the carbest of the 
great painters and is said to have excelled m both Buddhist and 
Taoist subjects. The same may be said of the most eminent 
n amBB, suoh as Ku K'ai-ohifa and Wu Tao-teu», and we may also 
remember fhat Itaban artists painted the birth of Venus and 
Hie ongin of the milhy way os well as AnnunciationB and 
» There are said to hwo been four great schools ol Boddhisl painting under Uio 
T'nng ScoKokkn204and205 ^ 

* Preserved in the Bntisli Museum and published ^ 
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Assumptions, without any hint that one incident was less true 
than another Buddlusm not only provided subjects hke the 
death of the Buddha and Kuan Ym, the Goddessof Mercy, which 
hold in Chinese art the same place as the CruciliMon and the 
Madonna in Europe, and generation after generation have 
stimulated the noblest efforts of the best painters It also 
offered a creed and ideals suited to the arfsstic temperament: 
peace and beauty reigned m its monasteries its doctrine that 
hfe IS one and contmuous is reSected in that love of nature, that 
sympathetic understanding of plants and animals, that intimate 
union of sentiment with landscape which marks the best 



CHAPTER XLHI 

CHINA (confmued) 

Histokv. 

The traditipn&l date fof the uitroduotion of Buddhism is 62 a s , 
when the ohronioles tell how the Emperor Mmg-Ti of the T- ster 
Han Dynasty dreamt that he saw a golden man fly mto his 
palace^ and how his courtiers suggested that the figure was 
Po-t'o* or Buddha, an Indian God. Ming-Ti dfd not let the 
matter drop and m 6S sent an embassy to a destmation vanously 
described as the kingdom of the Ta Yueh Chih^ or India with 
Instructions to bring back Buddhist scriptures and pnests On 
Its rotum it was accompanied by a monk called Kk^yapa 
M&tanga*, a native of Central India A second called Ghu 
Fa-Lan^, who came from Central Asia and found some difficulty 
in obtaining permission to leave his country, followed shortly 
afterwards. Both were installed at Loyang, the capita] of the 
dynasty, in the White Horse Monaateiy*, so called because the 
foreign monks rode on white horses or used them for canying 
books. 

The stoiy has been cniicized as an obvious legend, but I 
see no reason why it should not be true to this extent that 
hling-Ti sent an embassy to Central Asia (not India in our 
sense) ivith the result tliat a monastery was for the first tune 
established under imperial patronage The gravest objection is 
that before the campaigns of Pan Ch'ao^ which began about 
73 A n , Central Asia was in rebelhon against China. But those 

1 Sco BB F SO loro, lie Songe at I’AmbusodB do I’Empcrcur Ming Ti. {nr 
IT H Meap^nii when the or.giiul tuts sro translated and cntioizcd Ilisaeunoai 
eoineidenoo that Ptolemy Sotor u said to have introduced the uonhip of Sompu 
to Egypt from Sinope m consequence of a dream 

9 . No doubt then pronounced semetliing like Vut Uia 
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campaigns show that the Chinese Court was oceupied with 
Central Asian questions and to send envoys to enquire about 
rehgion may have been politically advantageous, for they could 
obtain information ivithout asserting or abandoning China's 
claims to sovereignty. The story does not state that there was 
no Buddhism in Chma before 62 a n. On the contrary it 
imphes that tliough it was not sufficiently conspicuous to be 
known to the Emperor, yet tiiere was no difficulty m obtaimng 
information about it and other facts support the idea that it 
began to enter China at least half a century earlier The negotia- 
tions of Chang Ch'ieni -vyith Yueh Chih (129-119 n c ) and 
the documents discoveied by Stem in the ancient mihtary posts 
on the western frontier of ICansu^ prove that Chma had com- 
munication with Central Asia, but neither the accounts of 
Chang Ch'ien’s journeys nor the documents contain any allusion 
to Buddhism In 121 a c. the Annals relate that “a golden 
man” was captured from the Hsiung-nu but, even if it was an 
image of Buddha, tlie incident had no consequences More 
important is a notice m the Wei-lueh which giTOs a brief account 
of the Buddha’s birth and states that in the year 2 b.o. an 
onibassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the court of the Yueh 
Chih was mstructod m Buddhism by order of their kmg*. Also 
the Later Han Annals intimate that in 65 ad the Prmce of 
Ch'u* was a Buddhist and that there were Sramanas and 
XJpksakas m his teintoiy. 

The author of the Woi-lueh cemments oa the resemblance 
of Buddhist wntuigs to the work of Lao-tzu, and suggests that 
the latter left China m order to teach in India This theory found 
many advocates among the Tooists, but is not likely to commend 
Itself to European scholars Less improbable is a view held by 

■ms?. 

’ Th# Wci luch or Woi-ho composed betaeen 239 and 265 a o . no 

onger eiubi a* » comidtle oork, but a coiieidorabte oxlract from il denbog *ith the 
of the Wcit u mcorporaled m Uic San Kuo Ouh of P'er. 

ng Clnh (420 a d ) Sw Cl\a\ inntlalion and nolta in T'oun^ 
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many Chinese critics^ and apparently fiiat mentioned in the 
Sui annals, namely, that Buddhism was introduced mto Cliina 
at an early date but was extermmated by the Emperor SMh 
Huang Ti (221-206) in the course of his crusade against litera- 
ture But this view IS not supported by any details and is open 
to the general objection that intercourse between China and 
India md Central Asia before 200 n c. is not only improved but 
improbable. 

Still the mystical, quietistphilosophy of Lao-tzu ondChnang- 
tzd has an undoubted resemblance to Indian thought No one 
who IS familiar with the Upamshods con read the Tao-TS-Chmg 
without feeling that if Brahman is substituted for Tao the whole 
would be intelligible to a Hindu Its doctrine is not ^cifically 
Buddhist, yet it contains passages which sound like echoes of 
the Pitakas Compare Tao-T6-Cfaing, 33 1, “He who overcomes 
others is stiong ho who ovei comes himself is mighty,” wifli 
Dhammapada, 103, “If one man overcome a thousand thousand 
in Lattlo and another overcome himself, this last is the greatest 
of “onquerors”, and 46 2, “Tliere is no greater sm that to look 
t 1 w hat . 10 VC 3 desire . there is no greater evil than discontent 
t 'ere 18 '0 gieatcr d.saster than covetousness," with Dhnm- 
map ’a, 23J , ‘ Uiere is no fire hke d ,re, there is no monster 
like hntrsd, theic is no snaro like folly, there is no torrent hke 
covetousness ” And if it bo objected that these are the coin- 
cidenc s of ob'uoua clfaics, I uould call attention to 3D I, 
"Hen 3 if wc enumciatc separrtcly each part that goes to 
form a cart, w e Jiave no cart at all ’’ Hero the thought and its 
illustration onnnot he called ohvic”o rnd the resemblance to 
v. 3 ll-knoim passages m the SamyPita Nik&ya and Questions 
of MihndaS 1 1 stnkmg — . 

Any discussion of the indebtedness of the Tho-Te-Cning to 
India IS too comphoated for insertion here since it involves the 


1 (See ITruu-tc, Zur fragt icr EtnfShnns da Dvddktmm 
l,ln 5 pi.io'B (CMCM m B J5 r « O 1010.p OSD AnolhorTHoatbgcndBftBtDi]^^ 
or Jan Ting, dewnbed os the tosohor of Ss'.yamum ssa a Ejoat arf^ 
Sakyomuni visited .um ui Chino Qiloa quotes oslrocte from a wntoof Iho eh wm 
called Kuo to the effect Uiot Buddliiam Jinil been flouring 
Wrdy^W but d.«.ppe«ed vilh ,t. advent «.d oho that ^ 

in 210 « o But the stou- add. that they reeled the PrainapSw 
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question of its dato or the date of particular passages, if we 
reject the hypothesis that tiio work as wo have it was composed 
by Lao-tzu in the sixtli ccntuiy b c.’ But there is less reason 
to doubt the genuineness of the essays of Chuang-tzu who hved 
in the fourth century b 0. In them we find mention of trances 
which give superhuman wisdom and load to union with the 
all-pcrvading spuit, and of magical powers enjoyed by sages, 
similar to the Indian tddiit. He approves the practice of 
abandoning the world and enundates the doctrines of evolution 
and reincarnation. He knows, as does also the Tao-TS-Ching, 
methods of regulating the breatinng which are conducive to 
mental culture and long life. He speaks of the six faculties of 
perception, which recall the Shad&yatana, and of name and 
real existence (nSmarfipam) as being the conditions of a tiling^. 
He has also a remarkable comparison of death to the extinction 
of a fire “what we can pomt to are the faggots that have been 
consumed but the fire is transmitted and we know not that it 
is over and ended ” Several Buddhist parallels to this might 
be cited*. 


The list of such resemblances might be made longer and the 
explanation that Indian ideas reached diina sporadically, at 
least as early as the fourth century b.o., seems natural. I should 
accept it, if there were any historical evidence besides these 
hterory parallels. But there seems to be none and it may bo 
justly urged that the roots of this quietism lie so deep m the 
Climese character, that the plant cannot have sprung from some 
chance wind-ivafted seed That character has two sides, one 
seen in the CShineso Empire and the classical philosophy, 
excellent as ethics but somewhat stiff and formal the other in 


revolutions and rebelhons, in the free hfe of hermits and 
wanderers, in poetry and painting This second side is very like 
the temper of Indian Buddhism and easily amalgamated with 
it*, but it has a special note of its own 

I maj say, ho^oicr, llial I Uiint a is a compilation conUiinini^ Tory ancient 
»l«ngB amplified by later material -alncb shone Bnildliist influenre This may he 
true to come extent of the Essays of Cliunng trii ns well 
100 ®“JJ*ES«>’«lnmaloUoninSJl^ Poitl pp 170, 257, ii 40.02.15 i pp 171 

•flip 202, ef tlicnnddlia’stonvcrsatiimwilhViwchainMa] Kik.72 
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Tfao ounoBifcy of Ming-Ti did not lead to any immediate 
mumph of Buddhism We road that he was zealous m honounng 
^nfuoius but not that he showed devotion to the new fail* 
Indeed it is possible that Ins intciest was pohtioal rather than 
rebgious Buddhism was also discredited by its first convert, 
the Emperor’s brother Chu-Ying, who rebelled unsuccessfully 
and committed suicide Still it flourished in a quiet way and 
the two foreign monies in. the White Horse Monastery began that 
long senes of translations which assumed gigantic proportions 
in the following centuries. To Kaiyapa is ascribed a collection 
of extracts known as the Siitra of forty-two sections which is 
still popular^. This httle work adheres closely to the teaching 
of the Pall Tripitaka and shows hardly any traces of the Ma- 
h&yfina Accoidmg to the Chinese annals 'Hie chief doctrines 
preached by the first Buddhist missionaries were the sanctity 
of all animal hfc, metempsychosis, meditation, asceticism and 
Karma 

It IS not until the third century^ that we hear much of 
Buddhism as a force at Court or among the people, but mean- 
ivhilo the task of translation progressed at Lo-yang The Chinese 
are a hterary race and these qmet labours prepared the soil for 
the subsequent efflorescence Tw’elve* translators are named as 
having worked before the downfall of the Han Dynasty and 
about 350 books are attributed to them. None of them were 
Chinese About half came from India and the rest from Central 
Asia, the most celebrated of the latter bemg An Shih-kao, a 
prmce of An-hsi or Farthla*. The Later Han Dynasty was 


• JlUJ . It apeslsi, liovcTer, in section 30 of being bom in the 

oondiUoQ or {smily of a Bodhisattva (P'u sa ehio), «hon the void eecma to be used 
m the Jato aenae of a deroot moinbor of the Buddhist Chureb 

* But the Emperor Huan is said to have ssonSced to Buddha and Lso t/Q See 
HouHanShuin T'auniiPao, 1907,p 104 horcsrly Buddhismsce "Commnnauics 
et Moines Bouddhistcs Cfiinois su II et an ill slides,” by Masptro in BE F BO 


1910, p 222 la ilie second centui}' lived Hon lit a Buddhist autlior with 

a strong spice of Thoiam Hia worh u a (ollection of questions and answen, somt 
what reuirobling the Questions of Milinda See translation by Pclliot (i i T'omig 
Poo, vnl xiic 1020) who g«os the date proiisionally as IQ5 a D 

» Accounts of these and the later tranalalors are finind in tlio tliirlcrn ealalogncs 
of the Cliineso Thpitaka (see Naajio, p axvii) and oUicr norks such os Oin Ivno 
Sang Chuan (Kaniui, No 1 190) 
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followed by the animated and romantic opooli known as the 
Three Kingdoms (221-2GS) when Clima was divided between 
the States of Wci, Wu and Shii. Loyang became the capital 
of Woi and the activity of the White Horse Monastery con- 
tinued Wo have the names of five translators who worked 
there. One of them was the fiist to translate the P&timokkha^, 
which aigaes that previous^ few followed the monastic life. 
At Hankmg, the capital of Wu, we also hear of five translators 
and one was tutor of the Crown Pnnee. This imphes that 
Buddhism was spreading in the south and that monks inspired 
confidence at Court 


The Three Kingdoms gave place to the Dynasly known as 
Western Tsm® winch, for a short tune (ad 265-316), claimed 
to umte the Empire, and we now reach the period when Buddhism 
begins to become promment It is also a period of pohtical 
confusion, of contest between the north and south, of struggles 
between Chinese and Tartars Chmese histones, with their 
long lists of legitimate sovereigns, exaggerate the sohdity and 
contmuity of the Empire, for the temtory ruled by those 
Mverei^ was often but a small fraction of what we call China, 
et tbo Tartar states were not an ahen and destructive force 
the same extent as the conquests made by Mohammedan 
at the expense of Byzantium. The Tartars were neither 
fanaheal, nor prejudiced against Chmese ideals in pohtios and 
rehgion. On the contrary, they respected the language, htera- 
ure and mstitutions of the Empire they assumed Chinese 
names and sometimes based their claim to the Jmpenal title 
on toe marriage of their ancestors with Chmese princesses 
Hi^g the fourth century and the first half of the fifth 
ephemeral states, governed by Tartar chieftains 
no peipetually involved in mutual war, rose and fell in northern 
S Pormanent of them was Northern Wei which 
Lat^-r - Earher and 

it a purpose*. Some wnters make 

proach to Buddhism that ite progress, which had been 
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Blow among tlio civilized Chincso, bccamo rapid in tho provinces 
which passed into tho bands of these ruder tnbes But the 
phenomenon is natural and is illustrated by tlio fact that oven 
now the advance of Christianity is more rapid m Africa than 
in India The civilization of China was already old and self- 
complacent not devoid of intellectual curiosity and not in- 
tolerant, but sceptical of foreign importations and of dealings 
with the next woild. But the Tartars had little of their own 
in the way of hloraturo and instdtutions it was their custom 
to assimilate the arts and ideas of the civihzed nations whom 
they conquered the more western tnbes hod already mode Uio 
acquaintance of Buddhism in Central Asia and sueh native 
notions of religion as they possessed disposed them to treat 
priests, monks and magicians with respect 

Of the states mentioned, tho Later Chao was founded by 
Shih-Lo^ (273-332), whose territories extended from the Groat 
Woll to the Han and Huai in tho South He showed favour to 
an Indian monk and diviner called Fo-t'u-ch'6ng® who hved 
at his court and ho appears to have been himself a Buddhist 
At any rate the most eminent of his successors, Shih Chi-lung®, 
was an ardent devotee and gave general permission to the 
population to enter monastencs, which had not been granted 
prewiously This permission is noticeable, for it imphcs, oven 
at this early date, the theory that a subject of tho Emperor 
has no nght to become a monk without his master’s leave 
In 381 wo are told thot in north-westem Chma nine-tenths 
of the mhabitants were Buddhists In 372 Buddhism was 
introduced into Korea and accepted as tho flower of Chinese 

civihzation. , _ 

The state known as tho Former Ts'in* had its nucleus m 


a . H® » roroarkaWo man and famom m hw lime, for Iw 
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Shensi, bub expanded considciably between- 351 end 394 a n. 
under the leadership of Fu-ChiPn^, who established in it large 
colonics of Tartars At first he favoured Confucianism but in 
381 became a Buddhist He was evidently in closo touch with 
the western regions and probably through them mth India, 
for we hear that sixty-two states of Central Asia sent him tnbute 

The Later Ts'm dynasty (384-417) had its headquarters 
m Kansu and was founded by vassals of the Former Ts'm. 
When the power of Fu-Cfaien collapsed, they succeeded to his 
possessions and estabhshed themselves m Ch'ang-an. Yao- 
hsmgS the second monarch of this Ime was a devout Buddhist, 
and deserves mention as the patron of Kumlu»]iva*, the most 
eminent of the earher translators 

Kumarajiva was bom of Indian parents m Kucha and, after 
folloynng the school of the Sarv&stivodms for some time, became 
a Mahayamst When Kucha was captured in 383 by the 
General of Fu-Chien, ho was earned off to China and from 401 
onw ards ho laboured at Ch'ang-an for about ten years He was 
appointed Kuo Shih*, or Director of Pubhc Instruction, and 
lectured in a hall specially built for him Ho is said to have had 
3000 disciples and fifty extant translations arc ascribed to him. 
Probably all tiie Tartar kmgdoms were well disposed towards 
Buddhism, though their unsettled condition made them pro- 
canous residences for monks and scholars This was doubtless 
true of Northern Wei, which had been growing during the 
period desenbed, but appears as a prominent home of Buddhism 
somewhat later 

Meanwhile in tho south the Kastern Tsm Dynasty, which 
represented the legitimate Empire and ruled at Nanking from 
317 to 420, was also favourable to Buddliism and TTginrt Wu-Ti, 
the ninth sovereign of this lino, was tho first Emperor of China 
t<> become a Buddhist. 

Tho times were troubled, but order was gradually being 
stored Tlie Eastern 'Tsm Dynasty had been much disturbed 
sjy the struggles of rival princes Those wore hi ought to an end 
™ 4-0 by a new dynasty knoivn as Liu Sung which reigned in 

’ Sns ^nnJto, Cfttnliigue, p 10b 
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the <;oiilh some fii\ty ycais. TJic north was divided among sue 
T.aitnr kingdoms, which all perished before 440 except Woi 
Wci then B})]il into an Eastern and a Western kingdom whicli 
lasted about a hnndicd years In the soiitli, the Liu Sung gave 
place to three shoit dynasties, Ch'i, Liang and Ch'cn, until at 
last the Sui (589-006) united Ciiina 

The Liu Sung Emperor W6n-Ti (424-454) was a pakon of 
Confucian learning, but docs not appear to have discouraged 
Buddhism The Sung annals record that several embassies were 
sent from India and Ceylon to offer congratulations cm the 
ffourisbing condition of rehgion in his domimons, but they also 
preserve mcmonals from Chinese officials asking for impenal 
interference to prevent the mulkphcation of monasteries and 
the growing expenditure on superstitious ceremonies. This 
marks the beginning of the desire to curb Buddhism by le- 
sfnctivc legislation which the official class displayed so promi- 
ncntl 3 ' and persistently in subsequent centuries. A similar 
reaction seems to liave been felt m Wei, a here the influential 
statesman Ts'ui Hao^, a votary of Taoism, conducted an anti- 
Buddhist campaign Ho was helped in this crusade the 
discoverj' of arms m a monastery at Ch'ang-an The monks were 
accused of treason and debauchery and m 446 Toba Tao*, the 
sovereign of Wci, issued an edict ordering the destrucrion of 
Buddhist temples and sacred books as wull os the execution of 
all priests The Crown Pnnee, who was a Buddhist, was able 
to save many hves, but no monasteries or temples ivere left 
standing The persecution, how’ev''r, was of short duration 
Toba Tao was assassmated and almost the first act of his 
successor was to re-estabhsh Buddhism and allow his subjects 
to become monks Erom this penod dote the sculptured grottoes 
of Yun-Kong in northern Shan-si which are probably the oldest 
specimens of Buddliist art m Chino. In 471 another ruler of 
Wei, Toba Hung, had a gigantic image of Buddha constructed 
and subsequently abdicated in order to devote himself to 
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Buddhist studies His successor maiks a reaction, for ho was 
an ardent Confuciamst who changed the family name to Yuan 
and tned to introduce the Chinese language and dress But the 
tide of Buddhism was too strong It secured the favour of the 
next Emperor m whose time there are said to have been 13,000 
temples in Wei. 

Li the Sung dominions a conspiracy was discovered m 458 
in which a monk was impheated, and restrictive, though not 
prohibitive, regulations were issued respecting monastenes. 
The Emperor klmg-Ti, though a cruel ruler was a devout 
Buddhist and erected a monastery in Hu-nan, at the cost of 
such heavy taxation that his ministers remonstrated. The fifty* 
nine years of Liu Sung rule must have been on the whole 
favourable to Buddhism, for twenty translators fiounshed, 
partly natives and partly foreigners from Central Asia, India 
and Ceylon In 420 a band of twenty-five Chmese started on a 
pilgrimage to India They had been preceded by the celebrated 
pilgnm Fa-Hsien' who travelled m India from 300 to 414. 

In the reign of Wu-Ti, the first Emperor of the Ch'i dynasty, 
one of the impenal prmces, named TzQ Liang*, cultivated the 
society of emment monks and enjoyed theological discussions. 
From the ^ecimens of these arguments which have been pre- 
served ive see that the explanation of the inequalities of hfe 
as the result of Karma had a great attraction for the popular 
mind and also that it provoked the hostile cnticism of the 
Confucian hterati 

The accession of the Liang dynasty and the long reign of its 
first emperor Wu-Ti (602-549) were important events m the 
history of Buddhism, for this monarch nvalled Asoka in pious 
enthusiasm if not m power and prosperity He obviously set 
the Church above the state and it was while he was on the 
throne that Bodhidharma came to Chma and the first edition 
of the Tnpitaka was prepared. 

His reign, though primarily of importance for rehgion, was 
Ml political interest, and witnessed a long conflict 
Woi. Wu-Ti u as aided by the dissensions which distracted 
« ei but failed to achieve his object, probably as a result of his 
religious preoccupations, for ho seemed unable to u-timato tho 

l or tlio 25 pilgnmg aco Nnnjio, p 417 
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power of the variona adventurers who from time to time rose 
to pro-eniiiieiicc m the north and, holding war to bo wrong, he 
w'os too ready to accept insincere overtures for peace Wei spht 
into two states, the Eastern and Western, and Hou-Chmg*, a 
powerful general uho was not satisfied with hfs position m 
either, offered his services to Wu-Ti, promising to odd a large 
part of Ho'iian to his dominions He failed m his promise but 
Wu-Ti, instead of punishing him, first gave him a post as 
governor and then hstened to the proposals made by the ruler 
of Eastern Wei for his surrender On tins Hou-Ching con^ued 
with an adopted son of Wu-Ti, who had been set aside as heir 
to the throne and mvested Nanking The city was captured 
after the horrors of a prolonged siege and Wu-Ti died miserably 
Wu-Ti was not origmally a Buddhist In fact until about 
610, when he was well over forty, ho was conspicuous as a 
patron of Confuoiamsm The change might bo ascribed to per- 
sonal reasons, but it is noticeable that the same thing ocourred 
m Wei, where a poiiod of Confucianism was succeeded by a 
strong wave of Buddhism which evidently swept over all China 
Hu*, the Dowager Empress of Wei, was a fervent devotee, though 
of indifferent morality m both pubhc and pnvate life smee she 
IS said to hove poisoned her own son In 618 she sent dung Yun 
and Hui Shfing* to Udy&na m seaich of Buddhist books of 
which they brought book 176 

Wu-Ti’s conversion is connected with a wandermg moiik and 
magician called Pao-Chih^, who received the privilege of 
approachmg him at all hours A monastery was erected in 
Nanking at great expense and edicts were issued forbidding 
not only the sacnfico of animals but even the representation 
of hving things m embroidery, on the ground that peopto 


of hfe The emperor expounded sdtras m pubhc and wrote a 
work on Buddhist ntuul* Tho first Chinese edition of the 
Tnpitaha, m manuscript and not printed, was colleotcd m 
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Altliough Wu-Ti’s edicts, paiiacularly that against animal 
sacnfices, gave great dissatisfaction, yet the Buddhist movement 
seems to have been popular and not merely an impenal whim, 
for many distinguished persons, for instance the authors Lm 
Hsieh and Yao Ch V, took part in it. 

In 520 (or according to others, m 525) Bodhidharma (gener- 
ally called Ta-mo in Chinese) landed in Canton from India. 

IS desenbed as the son of a king of a country called Htiang- 
cMh in southern India, and the twenty-eighth Fatnarch*, He 
taught that merit does not he in good works and that knowledge 
is not gained hy reading the scriptures The one essential is 
insight, which comes as illumination after meditation Though 
this doctrme had subsequently much success in the Far East, it 
was not at first appreciated and Bodhidharma’s mtroduction 
to the devout but hterary Emperor in Nanking was a fiasco. 
Ho ofiended his Majesty by cuttiy saying that he had acquired 
no merit by causing temples to be built and books to he tran- 
senfaed Then, in answer to the question, what is the most im- 
portant of the holy doctrines, he replied *' where all is emptmess, 
nothing can he colled holy ” “Who,” asked the astonished 
Emperor, "is ho who thus rephes to me* " "I do not know,” 
said Bodhidharma 

Not being able to come to any understanding witii Wu-Ti, 
Bodhidharma went northwards, and is said to have crossed the 
Yang-tse standmg on a reed, a subject frequently represented 
in Chinese art*. He retired to Lo-yang where he spent mna 
years in the Shao-Ian* temple gazing alcnfly at a wall, whence 
he was popularly known as the wall-gazer. One legend says 
that he sat so long in contemplation that lus legs fell off, and 
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a kind of legless doll 'nlnch is a favourite plaything in Japan u 
still called by Ins name. But according to another tale ho 
preserred his legs. He wished to letiim to India but died m 
China. When Sung Yun, the traveller mentioned above, was 
rcturmiig from India, lio mot him m a mountain pass bare- 
footed and carrying one sandal m Ins hand*. When tins was 
reported, his coffin was opened and was found to contain 
nothing but the other sandal which was long preserved as a 
precious rohe m the Shao-Z<in temple. 

Wu-Ti adapted many of the habits of a bonze. He was a 
sirict vegetarian, expounded the scriptures in pubhc and wrote 
a work on ntual. Ho thrice retired into a monasteiy and wore 
the dress of a Bhikkhu. These retirements were apparently of 
short duration and his ministers twice redeemed him by heavy 
payments 

In 638 a hair of the Buddha was sent by the king of Eu-nan 
and received with great ceremony. In the next year a mission 
was despatched to Magadha to obtain Sanskrit texts Itreturned 
in 646 uith a large collection of manuscripts and accompanied 
by the learned raramUrtha who spent twenty years in trans- 
lating them*. Wu-Ti, m his old age, became stnotcr All luxury 
was suppressed at Court, but he himself always wore full dress 
and showed the utmost pohtcness, oven to the lowest officials 
Ho was so reluctant to inflict the pumshment of death tliat 
enmo increased. In 547 ho became a monk for the third time 
and immediately afterwards the events connected w'lth Hou- 
Ghing (briefly sketched above) began to troublo tlie peace of 
hw old ago During the siege of Nanking. he was obliged to 
depart from his vegetarian diet and eat eggs. Wlicn he w as told 
that his capital was taken ho merely said, “I obtained the 
kingdom through my own efforts and tluough me it has been 
lost So I need not complam ” 

Hou-Ching proceeded to the poloce, but*, overcome witli aw o, 
knelt down before Wu-Ti who merely said, "I am afraid you 
must bo fatigued by the troublo it has cost you to destroy my 
kingdom ” Hou-Chrog was ashamed and told his officers that 


1 X(,0 logcnd doc* notfil in neU nitti olironology »inco Sung Vun is said lo haio 
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lie had never felt such fear before and would never date to see 
Wu-Ti again Nevertheless, the aged Emperor was treated 
with indignity and soon died of starvation. His end, though 
melancholy, was peaceful compared with that in store for Hon- 
f^iTig who, after two years of fighting and murdering, assumed 
the imperial title, but immediately afterwards was defeated and 
fiinin. The people ate his body in the streets of Nanking and his 
own wife is said to have swallowed mouthfuls of his fiosh. 

One of Wu-Ti’s sons, Yuaa-Ti, who reigned from 652 to 665, 
inhented his father’s temper and fate with this diSerence that 
he was a Taoist, not a Suddhist. He frequently resided in the 
temples oi that rebgion, studied its Bcnptnres and expounded 
them to his people. A great scholar, he had accumulated 140,000 
volumes, hut when it was amiounced to him m his hbrary that 
the troops of Wei were marohmg on bis capital, he yielded with' 
out resistance and burnt his hooks, saying that they had proved 
of no use in this extremity 

This alternation of impenal patronage in the south may have 
been the reason why Wen Hsnan Ti, the ruler of Northern Ch V, 
and for tlie moment perhaps the most important personage in 
China, summoned Buddhist and Taoist priests to a discussion 
m 655 Both rehgions could not be true, he sud, and one must 
bo superfluous. After hearmg the arguments of both he decided 
m favour of Buddhism and ordered the Taoists to become bonzes 
on pam of death Only four refused and were executed 

Under the short Gh'^ dynasty (657-589} the pomtion of 
Buddhism contmued favourable The first Emperor, a mdd and 
mtelhgent sovereign, though ououmstances obhged him to put 
a great many people out of the wray, retired to a monastery after 
reignmg for two years. But m the north there was a temporaiy 
reaction Wu-Ti, of the Northern Chou dynasty®, first of all 
defined the precedence of the three rehgions as Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism and then, m 676, prohibited tlie two latter, 
ordering temples to bo destroyed and pnests to return to the 
^orld But as usual the persecution was not of long duration 
five years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew his father’s edict and 
m 582, the founder of the Sui dynasty, gave the population 
permission to become monks. Ho may bo said to have used 
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Buddliisni as his basis for rostonng tho unity of the Empiro 
and III his old age he became devout. The Sui annals observe 
that Buddhist books had become mote numerous under tins 


dynasty than those of the Confucianists, and no less than three 
collections of tiio Tripitaka were mode between 694 and 610 
With the seventh centnry began the great T'ang dynasty 
(620-907). Buddhism had now been known to the rulers of 
China for about 660 years It began os a rehgion tolerated but 
still regarded as exotic and not qmte natural for the sons of 
Hon. It had succeeded m estabhshing itself as the faith of the 
majority among both Tartars and Chmese. The nvaliy of 
Taoism nas only an instance of that imitation which is the 
smccrest flattery. Though the opposition of the mandanns 
assumed serious proportions whenever they could induce an 
Emperor to share their views, yet the hostile attitude of the 
Government never lasted long and was not shared by the mass 
of the people. It is dear that the permissions to practise 
Buddhism which invariably followed dose on tiie prohibitions 
iverc a national rehef Though Buddhism tended to mm^e with 
Taoism and other indigenous ideas, the many translations of 
Indian works and the increasing mtorcourso between Chmese and 
Hindus had diffused a knowledge of its true tenets and practice, 
Tho T'ong dynasty witnessed a triangular war between Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. As a rule Oonfuciamsm 


attacked tho other two as base superstitions but sometimes, as 
in tho reign of Wu Tsung, Taoism seized a chance of bdng oble 
to annihilate Buddhism. This war continued under the Northern 
Sung, though the character of Chinese Buddhism changed, for 
the Contemplative School, which had considerable affimties to 
Taoism, became popular at the expense of the T'lon T'ai After 
the Northern Sung (except under the foreign Nongd dynasty) 
wo feel that, though Buddhism was by no means dead and from 
time to time flourished exceedmgly, yet Confucianism had 
ostabhshed its claim to bo the natural code and creed of the 
scholar and statesman Tho Chinese Court remained a strange 
nlace to tho end but scholarship and good sc^e had a Iwge 
meaW of success m banishing extravagance from art and 
literature. Yet, alas, tho mtellootual hfo of China If st mom m 
fito and brilliancy than it punod in sanity. Probably the m^ 
critical times for literature and mdeed for thought wore those 
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brief periods under the Sui and T'ang^ when Buddhist and Tadst 
books vreie accepted as texts for the pubhc examinations and 
the last half century of the Northern S\ing, when the educational 
reforms of Wang An Shih were intermittently in force. The 
innovations were cancelled in all cases. Had they lasted, 
Chinese style and mentahty might have been difEerent. 

The T'ang djmasty, though on tlie whole favourable to 
Buddhism, and indeed the period of its greatest prosperity, 
opened with a period of reaction. To the founder, Kao Tsu, 
IS atlxibuted the 8 a 3 nng that Confuciamsm is as necessary to 
the Chinese as wmgs to a bud or water to a fish. The imperial 
histonographer Eu I* presented to his master a memorial 
blammg Buddhism because it undervalued natural relationships 
and urgmg that monks and nuns should be compelled to marry 
He was opposed by Hsiao Yu*, who declared that hell was made 
for such people as his opponent— an argument common to many 
rehgions. The Emperor followed on the whole advice of En I. 
Magistrates were ordered to inquire into the hves of monks and 
nuns Those found pure and sincere were collected m the large 
estabhshments The rest were ordered to retnm to the world 
and the smaller rehgions houses were closed. Kao Tsu abdicated 
in 627 but his son Tai Tsung continued his rehgiouB pohoy, and 
the new Empress was strongly anti-Buddhist, for when mortally 
ill she forbade her son to pray for her recovery in Buddhist 
shrines. Yet the Emperor cannot have shared these sentiments 
at any rate towards the end of his reign*. He issued an edict 
allowing every monastery to receive five new monks and the 


' See Biol, Hi»l de T iiutruelion jmlliiue en Ckmt, pp SS9, 313 

* ^ celebrated in Chinese buhny as one ol the greatest opponents 

« Buddhism Ho coUeoted aU the obJecUona to it in 10 botto and warned his son 
■gsinatitonlusdeathbed Giles, jBioy JOid 689 

* important minister and apparently a man o! talent but ot 
angovetnnblo and changeable tamper In 639 he obUined the Emperor’s leaTs to 
oecomo a pnest bet won left his numsstet} The Emperor ordered him to bo 
canonircd under the name Pure but Nntrow Giles, B>og Did 722 The monk 

S'* Lm ftl«o attacked the Tsowa 1 in two treatises «hic}i haTO been 

awor^mlcd in the Chinese Tnpilaka Sec Uanjio, Cat Hoe 1600,1301 
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.celebrated journey of Hsuan Chuang^ was made in his reign. 
When the pilgnm returned &om In^a, he was received with 
public,honours and a title was conferred on him. Learned monks 
were appointed to assist hmi in translating the hbraiy he had 
brought back and the account of his travels was presented to 
the Emperor who also wrote a laudatory preface to his version 
of the Frajn&piramita. It was m tins xoign also that Nestonan 
missionaries first appeared in China and were allowed to settle 
m the capital. Diplomatic relations were maintained vnth India. 

,The Indian Emperor Harsha sent an envoy m 641 and two 
Ghmese missions were despatched m return. The second, led 
by Wang Hsuan-Ts'6‘, did not arrive until after the death of 
Harsha when a usurper had seized the throne Wang Hsuan- 
Ts'6 collected a small army m Tibet, dethroned the usurper and 
brought him as a prisoner to China. 

The latter half of the seventh century is donunated by tiiie 
figure of the Dowager Empress Wu, the prototype of tee cele- 
brated lady who took charge of Chma’s fate m our own day and, 
like her, superhuman m decision and unscrupulousness, yet 
capable of induing loyalty She was a oonoubme of the Emperor 
Tai Tsung and when he died m 640 hved for a short time as a 
Buddhist nun. The eventful hfe of Wu Hou, who was at least 
successful m maintaining order at home and on the frontiers, 
belongs to the history of China rather than of Buddhism. She 
was not an ornament of the faith nor an example of its pnnciples, 
but, nundfol of the protection it had once afforded her, she gave 
it her patronage even to tee extent of makmg a bonze named 
Huai I* the nunister of her mature passions when she was nearly 

« Thu name hu boon tranahtorated in an eztiaoiduiBiy number of 

way* beeBBF^O ISOS, pp 431-430 Giloa gives Haoan Choang in hu CAinaa 
Jhetumarg, but HaSan Taang in hia Biograjilnail JMummy Fiobab^ the latter u 
moie comet Not only » the pronuneiatioo of tho eharaclcn variable, but the 
character waa tabooed as being port of the Smperor K'ang Ha’a ponionel 
name and "JQ eubatiluted for it Hence the apclling YBon Chuong 

> See Vincent Smith, Body ttiMorg oj Xndta, pp 320-327, end 

GUoa. «« Wang HeBanreo This worthy appoara to have gone to 

India again m flS7 to offer tobca at tho holy placoB 

1 M jg. Some of Ok iirincijui] elntuce m tho cave* of Lung men ucro raado 
at her wponse, hut other parts of 0ic»o cave* eeom to date fnmi at leoet 600 A n 
Chavannos, Jfiwioa -drehAf looie i, ih-uaitmo parlui. 
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seventy years old. A magnificent temple, at which 10,000 men 
worked daily, was bnilt for him, but Ihe Empress was warned 
that he was collecting a body of vigorous monks nominally for 
its service, but really for political objects. She ordered these 
persons to be banished. Huai I was angry and burnt the temple. 
The Empress at first merely ordered it to be rebuilt, but finding 
that Huai I was growing disrespectful, she hadihim assassinated. 

We hear that the Mah&megba-sfitra^ was presented to her 
and ciccnlated among the people with her approval About 690 
she assumed divine honours and accomipod^ted these preten* 
Kons to Buddhism by allowing herself to be styled Maibeya or 
Enan-ym After her death at the ageof 80,theiedoesnotappear 
to have been any religions change, for two monks were appointed 
to hi^ office end orders were issued that>Buddhist and Taoist 
temples should be built m every Hepsxtment. But the earher 
part of the reign of Hsuan Tsung^ marks a temporary reaction. 
It was represented to him that rich famihes wasted their 
substance on rehgious edifices and that the inmates were well- 
to-do persons desirous of escaping the burdens of public service. 
He accordmgly forbade the hmldmg of ^onastenes, making of 
images and copying of sutras, and^l2,6oO- monks were ordered 
to retnm to the world. In 726 he oi&ieA a building known as 
"Hall of the Assembled Spirits” to’be renamed “HaU of As- 
sembled Worthies,” because spirits, were mete fables. 

In the latter part of his hfe lie' became devout though ad- 
dicted to Taoism rather than Buddhism. But he must have 
outgrown bis anti-Buddhist prejudic^, for in 730 the seventh 
collection of the Tnpitaka was made under ins auspices. Many 
^ts of this penod such as Sn Chin and the somewhat later 
Tsung Yuan® were Buddhists arid the paintmgs of the great 
WuTao-tzu and Wang-wei (pamter as well as poet) glowed with 
the inspiration of the Tyien-Vai teaching Hi 740 there were 
m the city of Ch'ang-An alone sixty-four monasteries and 


' Tii-YOnChing Sea/ X. I9l3,i> W» The latotJowager Empress 
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(wonty-sevcn nunnciics A curious light is tlmiwn on the in- 
consistent and composite character of Chinese religious senti- 
ment — as noticeable to-day as it was twelve hundred years ago 
— ^by the will of Yao Ch'ung^ a statesman who presented a 
celebrated anti-Buddhist memorial to this Emperor. In his 
will he warns his children solemnly against the creed which ho 
hated and yet adds the foUowmg direction “When I am dead, 
on no account perform for me the ceremonies of that mean 
religion But if you feel unable to foUow orthodoxy in every 
respect, then yield to popular custom and from the first sevenA 
day after my death until the last (» e seventh) seventh day, let 
'mass be celebrated by the Buddhist clergy seven times; and 
when, 08 these masses require, you must offer gifts to me, use 
the clothes which I wore m life and do not use other valuable 
thmgs ” 

In 761 a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pm* The staff 
included Wu-K'ung®, also known as Dharmadh3.tu, who re- 
mained some time in India, took the vows and ultimately 
returned to China with many books and rehes. It is probable 
that in this and the following centuries Hindu influence reached 
the outlying province of Yunnan directly throngh Burma*. 

Letters, art and pageantry made the Court of Hsnon Tsmig 
bnlhant, but the splendour faded and his reign ended tragically 
in disaster and rebelhon. The T'ong dynasty seemed m danger 
of collapse But it emerged successfully from these troubles 
and continued for a century and a half During tbe whole of 
this peiiod the Emperors with one exception® were favourable 
to Buddhism, and the latter half of the eighth century marW 
m Buddhist history an epooh of moreased populenty among the 
masses but also the spread of ritual and dootnnal corruption, 
for it IS in these years that its connection with ceremonies for 
the repose and honour of the dead became more mtimate 


^ The mconingol tills name appeart to v»«yaldiffi.renttimc« Atlhu 
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These middle and later T'ang Emperors 'were not exclusive 
Buddhists. According to the severe judgment of their own 
officials, they were inohned to unworthy and outlandish 
superstitions Many of them were under the influence of 
eunuchs, maguuans and soothsayers, and many of those who 
were not assassinated died from taking the Taoist medicine 
called Eludr of Immortality. Yet it was not a period of deca- 
dence and dementia. It was for China the age of Augustus, not 
of Hehogabalus. Art and hteratuie flourished and against Han- 
Yii, the brilliant adversaiy of Buddhism, may he set Liu Tsung 
Yuan^, a writer of at least equal genius who found in it his 
inspiration A noble school of pamring grew up m the Buddhist 
monastenes and in a long line eS. artists may be mentioned the 
great name of Wu Tao-tzfl, whose rehgious pictures such as 
Kuan-ym, Purgatory and the death of the Buddha obtained 
for him a fame which is still hiring. Among the streams which 
watered this paradise of art and letters should doubtless be 
counted the growing importance of Central and Western Aata 
in Ghmese pohey and the consequent mflnx of their ideas. In 
the mid T'ang penod Mamchieism, Nestonanism and Zoro- 
astnomsm all were prevalent in Chma. The first was the rdigion 
of the Uigurs So long as the Cbmese had to keep on good terms 
with this tribe Manichseism was respected, but when they were 
defeated by the Eiighu and became unimportant, it was abruptiy 
suppressed (843). In this period, too, Tibet became of great 
importance for the Chmese Their object was to keep open the 
passes leading to Eeigbrna and India But the Tibetans some- 
times combmed with the Arabs, who had conquered Turkestan, 
to close them and in 763 they actually socked Chang An nhinn 
endeavoured to defend herself by making treaties with the 
Indian border States, but in 175 the Arabs inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on her troops A treaty of peace was subsequentiv 
with Tibet*. 

When Su-Tsung (756^762), the son of Hsuan-Tsung, was 
wfely estabhsbed on the throne, be began to show his devotion 
to Buddhism. He installed a chapel in the Palace which was 

of 
at 


Taung-Yunti has left behind him meeh Ihetteipenly ol sUle and Micity 
«piWion has rarLlj been mnpeaswl Cites, Chnt$c literature, p 101 
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Borvod by mvoral hundred monks and caused his eunuchs and 
guards to dress up os Bodhusattvas and Genii His ministeis 
who wro required to worship these maskere, vainly remon’ 
Btrated as also when ho accoptxsd a sort of Sibylhno book from 
a nun who alleged that sho had ascended to heaven and received 
it there. 

The next Emperor, Tai-Tsung, was converted to Buddhism 
by his Minister Wang Chin*, a man of great abihties who wos 
subsequently sentenced to death for corruption, though the 
Emperor commuted the sentence to banishment. Tai-Tsung 
expounded the scriptures m pubho himself and the scored books 
were carried from one temple to anotlier in state carnages with 
tlie same pomp os the sovereign In 768 the eunuch Yu Chao-En* 
built a great Buddhist temple dedicated to the memory of the 
Emperor’s deceased mother In spite of his minister’s remon- 
strances, His Majesty attended the opening and appointed 
1000 monks and nuns to perform masses for tlie deed annually 
on the fifteentli day .of the seventh month This anmversaiy 
became generally observed as on All Souls’ Day, and is sbll 
one of the most popular festivals in China Priests both Buddhist 
and Taoist recite prayers for the departed, nee is scattered 
abroad to feed hungry ghosts and clothes ore burnt to bo used 
by them in the land of shadoivs Barge sheds are constructed 
in winch arc figures representing scenes from tlie next world 
and the evening is enhvened by tlicatricals, music and iiro- 
works®. 

The estabhahment of tin's festival w’as due to the celebrated 
teacher Amogha (Fu-k'ung), and marks the ofiicial recognition 
by Chinese Buddhism of those services for tiic dead winch have 
rendered it popular at the cost of forgetting its better osiiccts. 
Amogha was a native of Ceylon (or, according to others, of 
Northern India), who arrived in China m 719 with his teacher 
Vairabodhi. After the latter’s death ho revibited India and 
Ceylon in search of books and came back in 740 Ho wished to 
return to Ins own countiy, but pormisuoii was refused and 
until his death in 774 ho was a considorablo pcisonsgo at Court, 
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loceiving high rank and titles. The Chinese Tripitaka contains 
108 trondations* ascnbed to him, mostly of a tantric character, 
though to the honour of China it must be said that the erotic 
mysticism of some Indian tantras never found favour there. 
Amogha is a considerable, though not auspicious, figure in the 
history of Chmese Buddlusm, and, so far as such changes can 
be the work of one man, on him rests the responsibihty of 
making it become in popular eslamalion a religion spei^y 
concerned with funeral ntes*. 

Some authors^ try to prove that the pifiux of Nestonamsm 
under the T'ang dynasty had an important influence on the 
later development of Buddhism in China and Japan and in 
particular that it popularized these services for the dead. But 
this hypothesis seems to me unproved and unnecessary. Such 
ceremonies were an essential part of Chinese rehgion and no 
faith could hope to spread, if it did not countenance them : they 
are prominent m Hinduism and not unknown to Pali Buddhism^, 
Further the ritual used in China and Japan has often only a 
superficial resemblance to Christian masses for the departed. 
Part of it 18 magical and part of it consists in acqumng merit 
by the recitation of scriptures which have no special reference 
to the dead This ment is then formally transferred to them. 
Doubtless Nestonamsm, in so far as it was associated with 
Buddhism, tended to promote the worship of Bodhisattvas and 
prayers addressed directly to them, but this tendeniy existed 
independently and the Nestorian monument mdi eat^s not that 
Nestoriarasm mfluenced Buddhism but that it abandoned the 
doctnne of the atonement. 

In 819 a celebrated incident occurred. The Emperor Hsien* 
^ung had been informed that at the Fa-m6n monastery in 
Shen-si a bone of the Buddha was preserved which every thirty 
years exhibited miraculous pow ers As this was the auspicious 
year, he ordered the rehc to be brou^t m state to the capital 


‘ Sco Xnnjia Catilogui;, pp 445-448 
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and hdgcd in tins Iinjicnal PaJncc, nficr which it was to mnl#. 
flic miiiul of (he inonn'^tcrics in the city. Tliis ptoccoding called 
forth an nnimnfcd protest from Ifan-Yu*, one of the besthnown 
authors and statesmen then hting, who presented atncmonal, 
'>f lit celebmfcd as a masterpiece. The following extract iirill give 
an idea of its stjJc, ''Your Servant is well aware that jwnr 
Majesty docs not do tliis (pve tho bone such a reception) in 
the vnm hope of deriving advantage therefrom but tliat in the 
fiilnei-s of our present plenty there is a desire to comply with 
tho wishes of the people in the celebration at tlic capital of 
tins delusive mummery.. For Fuddha was a barbarian His 
iangimgo was not the language of China Uis clothes were of 
an alien cut. He did not utter the maxims of our ancient mlors 
nor conform to the ciistonis which they havo handed down 
Jfc did not appreciate tlic liond between prince and minister, 
the tie between fatlier and ron. Had this Buddha come to our 
capital in the fir sli, j our Majesty might bavo rcccncd him with 
a few words of o'lnionition, gmng him a banquet and a suit 
of clofiics, hefons ■'ending him out of tlie country with an escort 
of soldiers. 

" But w hat arc 1 he fact sf Tho bone of a man long since dead 
and decomposed ii, to he admitted within tlic precincts of the 
Imiwrial Palace. Confucius said, ‘respect spintoal beings but 
beep them at a distance ’ And so wlicn princes of old paid 
sn«its of condolence, it was customary to send a magician in 
nd\ance snth a peach-rod in his hand, to exjiel all noxious 
inllucnccs before the nmval of his master. Yet now yora 
Majesty is about to introduce wiUiont reason a disgusting 
object, personally taking part in the procccduigs without the 
intervention of the magician or his wand. Of tho oihcials not 
one has raised lus voicSs against it of the Censors® not one has 
jiointcd out the enormity of such an act Therefore jrour servant, 
o verw helmed wi th shame for the Censors, implores your Majesty 
that these hones may bo handed over for destruction hy fir® 
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or ■water, wlwicby tiic root of tins great evil may bo exter- 
minated for all time and tlic people may know how much the 
wisdom of your Majesty surpasses that of ordinary men^” 

The Emperor became funous when he read the memorial 
and wished to execute its author on the spot. But Han-Yu’s 
many fnends saved him and the sentence was commuted to 
honourable banishment as governor of a distant town Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor died, not of Buddhism, but of the elixir 
of immortahfy which made him so irritable that his eunuchs 
put him out of the way. Han-Yu was recalled but died the next 
year. Among his numerous works was one called Yuan Tao, 
much of which -nas directed against non-Confucian forms of 
religion It is still a thesaurus of arguments for the opponents 
of Buddhism and, let it be added, of Christiamty. 

It IS not surprismg that the prosperity of the Buddhist 
church should have led to another reaction, but it came not 
so much from the hterary and sceptical class as from Taoism 
which continued to enjoy the favour of the T'ang Emperors, 
although they died one after another of drinking the elixir The 
Emperor Wu-Tsung was more definitely Taoist than his pre- 
decessors In 843 he suppressed Mamchmism and m 845, at 
the instigation of his Taoist advisers, ho dealt Buddhism the 
severest blow which it had yet received. In a trenchant edict* 
he repeated the now famihor arguments that it is an ahen 
and maleficent superstition, unknown under the ancient nnH 
glorious dynasties and mjurious to the customs and morahty of 
the nation. Incidentally he testifies to its influmce and popu- 
larity for he complains of the crowds throngmg the temples 
which echpse the imperial palaces in splendour and the in- 
numerable monks and nuns supported by the contributions of 
the people. Then, giving figures, he commands that 4600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples be demohshed, that 
their enormous landed property be confiscated, that 260,500 
mon^and nuns be secularized and 150,000 temple slaves^ set 
^.^ese statistics arc probably exaggerated and m any case 
me Emperor had barely time to execute his drastic orders, 
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tljuugh all despatch was used on account of the private fortunes 
ivhicli could he amassed incidentally by the executive. 

As the Coiifucian chronicler of his doings observes, he 
suppressed Buddlusm on the ground that it is a superatitjon 
but encouraged Taoism which is no better Indeed the impartial 
ciitio must admit that it is much u orsc, atanyratefor Emperois 
Undeterred by tlic fate of his predecessors Wu-Tsnng began to 
take the elixir of immortality Ho suffered first horn nervous 
imtabihty, then from internal pams, which were explamed as 
doe to the gradual transformation of his bones, and at the 
beginning of 846 he became dumb. No further explanation of 
his symptoms uas then given him and his uncle Hsiian Tsnng 
was raised to tlie throne His first act was to revoke the anti- 
Buddhist edict, the Taoist pnests who had instigated it were 
put to death, the Emperor and his mimsters vied m the work 
of reconstruction and very soon things became again much as 
they ivore before this great but brief tribulation Nevertheless, 
m 852 tlie Emperor received favourably a memorial comploimng 
of the Buddhist reaction ond ordered that all monks and nuns 
must obtain special permission before taking orders. He was 
begmning to fall under Taoist mflnenoe ond it is hard to repress 
a smile on rcadmg that seven years later he died of the eluar 
TTi a successor I-Tsung (860-S74), who died at the age of 30, was 
an 'ostentatious and dissipated Buddhist. In spite of the re- 
monstrances of his ministers be again sent for the sacred bone 
from Ea-mfin and received it witli even more respect than bis 
predecessor had shown, for he met it at the Palace gate and 


bowed before it. 

During the remamdor of the T'ang dynasty there is litto 
of importance to recount about Buddhism It opparenwy 
suffered no reverses, but history is occupied with the struggle 
against the Tartars The later T'ang Emperors ent^ mto 
alhance with various frontier tnbes, but found it hard to kwp 
them in the position of vassals The bistory of Chma from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centunes is bnefly as follows Jhe xaug 
dvnasty collapsed cluefly owing to the mcapaoity of the later 
Emperors and was succeeded by a troubled period in wh»ch ffre 
short dynasties founded by mihtary adventurers, tlirw of u hem 
were of TurJasli ractf, rose and fell m 63 ycarsi In OCO the 
. ono Bmpororol Uiuiepoih, SUJ. ®.ung ot lUo later rhou d>nn5ty. 
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Sung dynasty united the Gliiuose elements In the Empiie, 
but had to struggle against the Khiton Tartars in tlie north* 
east and against the kingdom of Hsia in tke north-vest. 
With the twelfth century appeared the Kins or Golden 
Taxtors, who demolished the power of the Khitans m alliance 
with the Chinese hut turned against their alhes and conquered 
dll Chma, north of the Yang-tze and continually harassed, 
though they did not capture, the provinces to the south of it 
which constituted the reduced empire of the Sungs. But their 
power waned in its turn before the Mongols, who, under Chinggiz 
TCfian and Ogotai, conquered the greater part of northern Asia 
and eastern Europe. In 1232 the Simg Emperor entered into 
alliance with the Mongols against the Kms, with the ultimate 
result that though the Kins were swept away, Khubilai, 
the Khan of the Mongols, became Emperor of all China in 
1280. 

The dynasties of T'r ig and Sung mark two great epochs in 
the history of Chinese art, hterature and thought, but whereas 
the virtues and vices of the T'ang may be summed up as gmiius 
and extravagance, those of the Sung are culture and tameness. 
But this summary judgment does not do justice to the pamters, 
particularly the landscape pamters, of the Sung and it is 
noticeable that many of the greatest masters, includmg Li 
Lung-hlion^, were obviously mspired by Buddhism. The school 
which had the greatest mfiuence on art and literature was the 
Ch'an^ or contemplative sect better known by its Japanese 
name Zen Thou^ founded by Bodhidharma it did not win 
the sympathy and esteem of ^e cultivated classes until the 
Sung period About this tame the method of block-prmting 
was popularired and there began a steady output of compre- 
hensive histones, collcctcdirorIvS,encyclopiedias and biographies 
which excelled anythmg then pubhshed m Europe Antiquarian 
research and accessible editions of classical writers W'cre favour- 
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ablo to Confucianiatn, wliiclt had always boon Uio religion of 
tho literati. 

It IS not surprising that tho Emperors of this literary dynasty 
were mostly temperate m expressing their religious emotions 
T'ni-Tsu, the founder, forbade cremation and remonstrated with 
ilic Frmcc of T'ang, who was a fervent Buddhist. Yet ho cannot 
have objected to rcbgion in moderation, for the first printed 
edition of tho Tnpitaha was published in his reign (072) and 
With a preface of his own The early and tliorough apphoation 
of prmting to tins gigantic Canon is a proof— if any were needed 
—of the popular esteem for Buddhism. 

Nor did this edition close tho work of translation 276 later 
translations, made under tho Northern Sung, are still extant and 
religious mtcrconrso with India contmued The names and 
writings of many Hindu monks who settled m CSiina ore pre- 
served and Chinese contmued to go to India Still on the whole 
tliere was a decrease in tho volume of religions hteraturo after 
800 A.D ^ In the twelfth century the change was still more 
remarkable Nanjio does not record a smgle translation made 
under tho Southern Sung and it is tho only groat dynasty which 
did not revise the Tripitako. 

Tho second Sung Emperor also, T'ai Tseng, was not hostile, 
for ho erected m tho capital, at enonnons expense, a stupa 
360 feet high lO' contain relics of the Buddha. The fourth 
Emperor, JSn-tsung, a distinguished patron of hteraturo, whoso 
reign was omamonted by a galaxy of Bcbolars, is said to have 
appointed 60 youths to study Sonsknt but showed no parfaoular 
inclination towards Buddliism Neither does it appear to have 
been tho motive power m the projects of tho celebrated sooiw 
reformer, Wang An-Shih. But tho dynastic histoiy says that 
ho wrote a book fuD of Buddhist and Taoist fancies and, though 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist in his pohtioal and econo- 
mic theones, it is clear from the denunciations against him thrt 
his system of education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects 
into the pubhc oxaminations®. It is also clear that this system 
was favouicd by tlioso Emperors of tiio Northern Sung dynasty 
who wore able to thmk for tbomsclvcs In 1087 it was abobshod 
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by the Smpiess Dowager acting as regent for the young ChS 
Tsung, but as soon as he began to reign in his own nght he 
lestoi^ it, and it apparently remained in force until the 
collapse of the dynasty in 1127. 

The Emperor Hui-Teung (1101-1126) fell under the influence 
of a Taoist pnest named lin Ling-Sn^ This young man had 
been a Buddhist novice in boyhood but, being expelled for 
misconduct, oonoeived a hatred for his old religion. Under his 
influence the Emperor not only reorganized Taoism, sanctioning 
many innovationB and granting many new ptivileges, but also 
endeavoured to suppress Buddhism, not by persecution, but 
by amalgamation. By impenal decree the Buddha and his 
Axhats were enrolled in the Taoist pantheon: temples and 
monastenes were allowed to exist only on condition of de- 
Ecnbing themselves as Taoist and their inmates had the choice 
of ace^tmg that name or of returning to the world. 

Bnt there was hardly time to execute these measures, 
BO rapid was the reaction In less than a year the of 

Lin Ling-Su hronght about his downfall, the Emperor reversed 
his edict and, having begun by suppressing Buddhism, ended 
by oppresang Taoism. He was a painter of merit and perhaps 
the most remarkable artist who ever filled a throne. In art be 
probably drew no distmohon between creeds and ntnnng the 
pictures ascribed to hh%and preserved m Japan are some of 
Buddhist subjects But like Hsuan Tsung he came to a fa-ngir 
end, and in 1126 was earned mto captivity by the Eon Tartars 
among whom he died. 


Bear of the Tartars now caused the Cannese to retire south of 
tee Yang-tse and Hang-chow was made the seat or Government. 
^0 century dnnng which this beautiful dty was the capital 
did not produce the greatest names in C3unese history, but it 



ffisteetio to. Such a sodety was naturally edectic m religion 

non* V ^ *^**’®“ school enjoyed consideration and 

ontnbuted many landscape painters to the roll of fame. But 
of ®in»nent and perhaps the most oharaotcnstio thinker 
Of tee penod was Chu-Hsi (1130-1200). the celebrated com- 
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montator on Confucius who reinterpreted the master’s writings 
to the satisfaction of succeeding ages though m his own life he 
aiouscd opposition as well as enthusiasm Chu-Hsi studied 
Buddhism in his youtli and some have detected its influence m 
his works, although on most important points he expressly 
condemned it I do not see that there is much deflmte Buddhism 
in hiB philosophy, but if Mabayamsm had never entered China 
this new Confuciamsm would probably never have ansen or 
would have taken another shape Though the final result may 
be anti-Buddhist yet the topics chosen and the method of 
treatment suggest that the author felt it necessary to show that 
the Classics could satisfy mtellectnol cunosify and supply 
spintual ideals just as w ell as this Indian religion Much of his 
expositions is occupied with cosmology, and he accepts the 
doctrine of world penods, recurnng m an eternal senes of growth 
and dechne also he teaches not exactly transmigration but the 
transformation of matter into various hvmg forms*. His ac- 
counts of sages and samts point to ideals which have much in 
common with Aihats and Buddhas and, in dealing with the 
retribution of evil, he seems to admit that when the umvcise is 
working properly there is a natural Karma, by which good or 
bad actions receive even m this Lfo rewards in kmd, but tliat 
in the present period of dctJme nature has become vihated so 
that vice and virtue no longer produce appropnato results 

Ghu-Hsi had a celebiated eontro versy with Lu Chm-Yuan*, a 
fVii'tiTfflr of some importance who, liks himself, is commemorated 
in the tablets of Confuoian temples, although he was accused 
of Buddhist tendencies. He held that learning was not in- 
dispensable and that the mind could in meditabon rise above 
the senses and attain to a perception of the truth Alfhc ’gh he 
strenuously denied the charge of Buddhist leamngs, 
that his dootrme is near m spirit to the mysfacism of Bodto- 
dharma and sets no store on the practical ethics and stadiouB 

habits which are the essence of Ckmfucianism, 

The attitudo of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty (128^1368) 
towards Buddhism was something new Hithwto, wh atCTW 
may have been flic rohgious proolivitios of individual Emperors, 
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the Empire had been a Ckmfucian msUtution A body of official 
and bttvary opinion always strong and often overwhelmingly 
strong regard^ imperial patronage of Buddhism or Taoism as 
a concession to the whims of the people, as an excrescence on 
the Son of Heaven’s proper faith or even a perversion of it 
But the Mongol Court had not this prejudice and Khnbilai, 
hke other members of his bouse^ and like Akbar in India, was 
the patron of all the religions professed by his subjects. His 
real object was to encourage any faith which would humanize 
his rude Mongols. Buddhism was more congemal to Ihem than 
Confuciamsm and bemdes, they bad made its acquamtance 
carher Even before Khubilai became Emperor, one of his most 
trusted advisers was a Tibetan lama known as Fagspa, Bashpa 
or Pa-ssu-pa». He received the title of Kuo-Shih, and after his 
death his brother succeeded to the same honours. 

Ehubiloi also showed favour to Mohammedans, Christians, 
Jews and Gonfuoiamsts, but httle to Taoists. This prejudice was 
doubtless due to the suggestions of his Buddhist advisers, for, 
as we have seen, there was often nvalry between the two reli- 
gions and on two occasions at least (m the reigns of Hm Tsnng 
and Wu Tsuug) the Taoists made determined, if unsuccessful, 
attempts to destroy or assimilate Buddhism. received 

complaints that the Taoists represented Buddhism as an off- 
shoot of Taoism and that this objectionable perversion of 
truth and histoiy was found in many of thdr books, partacularly 
the Hua-Hu-Ghing*. An edict was issued ordering all Taoisc 
books to be burnt with the sole exception of the Tao-TAChmg 
but it does not appear that the sect was otherwise persecuted. 

The Yuan dynasty was consistently favourable to Buddhism. 
Enormous sums were expended on subventions to monastenes,' 
printing books and performing pubhc ceremonies. Old restnc- 
tions were removed and no new ones were imposed But the 
toot which was the special recipient of the imperial favour was 
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not ono of the Chiiicso schools but L&maism, the form of 
Buddhism developed in Tibet, i^hieb spiead about this time to 
northern China, and still exists there It does not appear that 
in the Yuan penod Lamoism and other forms of Buddhism 
were regarded as different sects*. A lamaist ecclesiastic was the 
hicrarclucal head of all Buddhists, all other rehgions bemg 
placed under the supervision of a specml board. 

The Mongol Emperors paid attention to lehgious hterature. 
Khubilai saw to it that the monasteries in Pekmg were well 
suppbed with books and ordered the bonzes to recite them on 
stated days A new colleetion of the Tnpitaka (the mnth) was 
published 1285-87. In 1312, the Emperor JIn-tsung ordered 
further translations to be made into Mongol and later bad the 
whole Thpitaka copied m letters of gold. It is noticeable that 
another Emperor, Ch8ng Tsung, had the Book of Eihal Piety 
translated into Mongol and circulated together with a brief 
preface ^shimself. 

It IS possible that the Buddhism of the Yuan dynasty was 
tamted with ^&ktism from which the Lama monostcncs of 


Pekmg (m contrast to all other Buddhist sects m Chma) are 
not wholly free The last Emperor, 8hun-ti, is said to have 
witnessed mdccent plays and dances in the company of Iiamas 
and created a scandal which contnbuted to the downfall of 
the dynasty* In its last year« we hear of some opposition to 
Buddhism and of a reaction in iavo ur of Confuciamsm, in conse- 
quence of the growing numbers and pretensions of the Lamas 
Whole piovmces were under their control and Chinese 
histonans dweU bitterly on their lawlessness It was a common 
abuse for wealthy persons to mdnee a Lama to let their property 
bo registered in his name and thus ovoid all payment of tava 
on the ground that pnests were exempt from taxation ^ lav 
The Mongols woio driven out by the native Chinese dynasty 
luiown as Mmg, which reigned from 1388 to 1044. It is not 
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easy to point out any salient featuxcs ui lebgious activiiy or 
thought during this penod, but since the Mmg claimed to 
restore Chinese civihzation interrupted by a foreign mvasion, 
it was natural that they should encourage Confumamsm as 
interpreted by Cbu-Hsi. Yet Suddhism, especially Lamaism, 
acquired a new political importance. Both for the Mings and 
for the earlier Manchu Emperors the Mongols were a serious 
and perpetual danger, and it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the Chinese Court ceased to be preoccupied by 
the fear that the tribes might unite and agam overrun the 
Empire But the Tibetan and Mongohan hierarchy had an 
extraordinary power over these wild horsemen and the Govern- 
ment of Pehhg won and used their goodwill by skilful diplomacy, 
the favours shown being generally commensurate to the gravity 
of the situation. Thus when the Grand Lama visited Peking in 
1652 he was treated as an mdependent prince: m 1908 he was 
mode to kneel. 

Eew Ming Emperors showed much personal interest in 
religioa and most of them were obviously guided by pohtical 
ccnsiderations. They wished on the one hand to conciliate the 


Ciiurch and on the other to prevent the clergy from becoming 
too numerous or influential Hence very different pictures may 
be draim accoiding as wo dwell on the favourable or restrictive 
edicts which were published from time to time. Thus T'ai-Tsu, 
the founder of the dynasty, is described by one authority as 
always sympathetic to Buddhists and by another as a crowned 
persecutor*. He had been a bonze himself in his youth but left 
the cloister for the adventurous career which conducted him 
to the throne It is probable that he had an affectionate re- 
collection of the Church which once sheltered him, but also a 
knowledge of its weaknesses and this knowledge moved him to 
publish restrictive edicts as to the numbers and quahfications of 
uioiiKs On the other hand ho attended sermons, received monks 
m audience and appointed them as tutors to his sons. Ho revised 
tno hierarchy and gave appropnate titles to its vanous grades, 
also published a decree ordering that all monks should study 
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S'**? * « (Lankavatara. Prajn&paramita and VajmcchcdiU), 
and that tlirce brief comiuentancs on tlioso works slionld be 
compiled (see Nanpo’s Catalogue, 1013-15). 

It is in tins reign ttiat wo first hoar of tho secular clergy 
that IS to say, persons who acted as priests but married tmd 
Old not live m monasteries Decrees against them W€<ro issued 
m 1394 and 1412, but they continued to increase. It is not clear 
whether tlieir ongm should be sought in a desire to combine the 
profits of the priesthood with tho comforts of the world or m 
an attempt to evade restrictions as to the number of n»vnt-a 
In later times this second motive was certainly prevalent, but 
the celibacy of tho clergy is not strictly insisted on by Lamaists 
and a lax observance of monastio rules^ was common under 
the Mongol dynasty. 

Tho third Ming Emperor, Ch'Sng-tsu®, was educated by a 
Buddhist priest of bteraiy tastes named Yao Kuang-Hsiao*, 
whom he greatly respected and promoted to high office Never- 
theless he enacted restrictions respecting ordination and on one 
occasion commanded that 1800 young men who presented 
themselves to take tho vows should bo enrolled in the army 
instead His prefaces and laudatory verses were collected m a 
small volume and uicluded m the eleventh oolleotion of the 
Tnpitaka*, called the Northern collection, because it was pnnted 
at Peking. It was pubhshed witii a preface of bis own composition 
and be wrote another to the work called tho Liturgy of Kuan- 
yin®, and a third introducing selected memoirs of various 
remarkable monks®. His Empress hod a vision m which she im- 
agined a sfitra was revealed to her and published the same with 
an introduction He was also conspicuously favourable to tho 
Tibetan clergy. In 1403 ho sent his head eunuch to Tibet to 
invite the picscnce of Tson-kha-pa, who refused to come himself 
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but sent a cclebiaiud Lama called Halinta' On arriving at the 
capital Hahma was oidcred to cay masses for the Emperor’s 
relatives These ccicmomea were attended by supernatural 
mamfestations and he received as a recognition of lus powers 
the tities of Fiinco of the Oreat Precious Law and Buddha of 
the Western Paradise® His three principal disciples w’ere styled 
£uo Shih, and, agreeably to the precedent established nnder 
the Yuan dynasty, were made the chief prelates of the whole 
Buddhist Church. Smeo this tune the Bed or Tibetan Clergy 
have been recognized as havmg precedence over the Grey or 
Chinese. 

In this reign the Chinese made a remarhable attempt to 
assert their authority in Ceylon In 1405 a mission was sent 
uith offenngs to the Sacred Tooth and when it was ill received 
a second mission despatched m 1407 captured the kmg of 
Ceylon and earned him of! as a prisoner to China Ceylon paid 
tnbute for fifty years, but it docs not appear that these pro- 
ceeding had much importance for religion® 

In the reigns of Ying Tsung’ and Ching-Tri (1436-64) 
large numbers of monhs were ordained, but, as on previous 
occasions, the great mcrease of candidates led to the imposition 
of restnctions and in 1458 an edhot was issued ordering that 
ordinations should be held only once a year. The influence of 
the Chief Eunuchs durmg this period was great, and two suc- 
cessive holders of tins post, Wang-Ch8n and Hsing-An®, were 
both devoted Buddhists and mduced the Emperors whom they 
served to expend enormous sums on building monasteries and 
performing ceremomes at which the Lnperial Court were 
present 
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The end of the fifteenth century is filled by two reigns, Hsion 
Tsung and Hsiao Tsung. The former fell under the influence of 
his favourite concubine Wan and his eunuchs to such an extent 
that, m tlie latter part of his hfe, ho ceased to see his ministers 
and the chief eunuch became the real ruler of China. It is also 
mentioned both in 14C8 and 1483 that he was m the hands of 
Buddhist priests who instructed him m secret doctnnes and 
received the title of Kuo-Shih and odier distinctions His son 
Hsiao Tsung reformed these abuses the Palace was cleansed: 
the eunuchs and priests were dnvon out and some were executed : 

’ Taoist boolcs were collected and burnt. The celebrated writer 
Wang Yang Hing* lived in this reign. He defended and iDus- 
trated the doctrine of Lu Chin-Yuan, namely that truth can 
bo obtained by meditation. To express intuitive knowledge, 
ho used the expression Liartg Gkih? (taken from Mencius). 
Liang Chth is inherent m all human minds, but m diffiarent 
degrees, and can be developed or allowed to atrophy. To develop 
it should be man’s constant object, and in its light when pure 
all tilings are understood and peace is obtained. The phrases of 
the Great Learning "to complete knowledge,” "mvesfagate 
things,” and "rest in the highest excellence,” are explamed as 
reforung to the JAang Chth and the contemplation of the mmd 
by Itself Wo cannot hero shut our eyes to the influence of 
Bodbidliarma and his school, however fervently Wang Yang 
Ming may have appealed to the Chinese Classics 

The reign of Wu-teung (1606-21) was favourable to 
Buddhism In 1607 40,000 men became monks, either Bud^st 
or Taoist. The Emperor is said to have been learned m 
Buddhist literature and to have known Sansknt® as well as 
Moneoland Arabic, butho was m the hands of a band of eunuchs, 
who were known as the eight tigers Li 1616 he an embassy 
to Tibet with the object of inducing the Grand Lama to visit 
Pokmg, but tho invitation was refused and the Ohbetos expel! 
the mission with force The next Emperor, Shih-T sung (162 
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06), inclined to Taoism rather than Buddhism He ordered the 
Images of Buddha in the Forbidden City to be destroyed, but 
still appears to have taken part in Buddhist ceremonies at dif- 
ferent periods of his reign Wan Li (1573-1620), celebrated in 
the annals of porcelam manufacture, showed some favour to 
Buddhism. He repaired many buildings at P'u-t'o and dis- 
tnbuted copies of the Tripitakato themonastenes of his Empire. 
In his edicts occurs the saying that Confucianism and Buddhism 
are like the two wings of a bird, each requires the co-operation 
of the other. 

European missionanes first arrived during the sixteenth 
ccntuiy, and, had the Cathohe Church been more fiemble, 
China might perhaps have recognized Christianity, not as the 
only true religion but as standmg on the same footmg as 
Buddliism and Taoism. Tlie polemics of the early missionanes 
imply that they regarded Buddhism as tlieir chief rival. Thus 
Bicoi had a pubhc controversy with a bonze at Hang-Chou, 
and his principal pupil Hsu Kuang-ChV wrote a tract entitled 
“Tlic errors of the Buddhists exposed.” Rephes to tliese attacks 
arc preserved in the untings of the distinguished Buddhist 
pnest Shen Chu-Hung® 

In 1044 the Ming dynasty collapsed before the Manchns 
and China was again under foreign rule Unlike the Mongols, 
the Manohus had httlo inelination to Buddhi,sm Even before 
they had conquered Chma, their piince, T'ai Tsung, ordered 
on inspection of monastenes and hmitcd the number of monks. 
But m this edict ho inveighs only against the abuse of religion 
and admits that “BuddhaV teaching is at bottom pure and 
chaste, true and sinccie by senmg him with punty and piety, 
one can obtain happiness®” Shun-Chih, the first Manchu 
Emperor, wrote some prefaces to Buddhist works and enter- 
tained the Dalai Lama at Peking in 1652'. His son and suc- 
cessor, commonly known as K'ang-Hsi (1662-1723), dallied 
for a while with Chiistmnity, but the net result of his religious 
policy was to secure to Confucianism all that imperial favour 
can give I have mentioned .above liis Sacred Edict and llio 
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parUal favour which he showed toBuddhism. Hogavodonafaoas 
P'u-t'o, Hang-chou and elsewhere: ho 
puhLshed the Kanjur wth a preface of his own» and the twelfth 
and last collection of the Tnpitaka was issued under the auspices 
of his son and grandson. The latter, the Emperor Ch'ien Lvme 
airo received the Teshu Lama not only with honour, but 
interest and sympaUiy, as is dear from the insonption pro- 
served at Poking, in whicli ho extols the Lama as a teacher of 
spintual robgion®. Ho also woto a preface to a sutra for 
producing ram* in which he says that ho hoe ordered the old 
eations to bo carefully corrected and prayer and worship to be 
offered, "so that the old forms which have been so benefieial 
during former ages might still be blessed to the desired end." 
Even the late Empress Dowager accepted the iiiiTnat.ra.t:ioiiq of 
the present Dalai Lama when he visited Pekmg in 1008, al- 
though, to his great mdignation she obhged him to WaI at 
Court* Her former colleague, the Empress Qhiii-An was a 
devout Buddhist Tho,statutcs of the Manchu dynasly (printed 
in 1818) contain regulations for the celebration of Buddhist 
festivals at Court, for the periodica) reading of sutras to promote 
imperial welfare, and for the performance of funend ntes 
Still on the whole the Manchu dynasty showed less favour to 
luddhism than any which preceded it and its restrictive edicts 
hraiting the number of monks and prescribing conditions for 
ordination wore followed by no periods of reaction. But the 
vitality of Buddhism is shown by tho fact that these restnobons 
merely led to on increase of tlie secular clergy, not legally 
ordiuned, who in their turn claimed tho imperial attention. 
Ch'icn Lung began in 1735 by givmg them the alternative of 
becommg ordinary laymen or of entering a monasteiy but this 
drastic measure was considerably modified m tiie next few 
years. Tlltimately tho sooular clergy were allowed to contmue 
as such, if they could show good reason, and to have one disdple 
each. 
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The Buddhist scriptuies extant in the Chinese language are 
hno^ ooUeotively as San Tsang* or the three stoie-housesr, 
that is to say, Tripitaha. Though this usage is justified by both 
eastern and European practice, it is not altogether happy, for 
the Chinese thesaurus is not analogous to the Fair Canon or to 
any collection of sacred literature knoum in Hidia, being in 
spite of its name arranged in four, not in three, divisions. It is 
a great Corpus SeripUmim Sandanm, embracing all ages and 
schools, wherein trandations of the most diverse Indian works 
are supplemented by original compositions in Chinese. Imagine 
a hbrary comprising Latin translations of the Old and New 
Testaments with copious additions from the Talmud and 
Apocryphal hterature; the writings of the Fathers, decrees of 
Coundls and Popes, together with the opera omnia of the 
principal schoolmen and the early protestant reformers and you 
Will have some idea of this theological miscellany which has no 
claim to he called a canon, except that all the works included 
have at some time or other received a certain hterary or 
doctrmal hall-mark. 

1 


The collection is desoribed in the catalogue compiled by 
Bunyiu Nanjio^. It enumerates 1662 works which are classified 
in four great divisions, (a) Sfitra, (ft) Vmaya, (c) Abhidhatma, 
(d) Miscellaneous. The first three divitions contain translations 
only 1 the fourth ongmal Chinese works as well. 

The first divition called Clung or Sfitias amnnnfji to nearly 
two-thirds of the whole, for it compnses no less «m.n 1081 

— account of come of the acnptuics here mentioned see 
chap IX. 

*** Chintn Tnmtialtm the Buiihta TnmhJca. Oxford. 
Ueni edition has been pnhlnhed by Fujii 

V sxxt (1898) Sea too Forks, Kalideg ia FtUvgtr TrtpiUda, 1018 
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works and is subdivided os follows, (a) Lfah&y&na Sfitras, 841, 
(6) Hinayfina Siltras, 240, (c) Mah&yfina and Binay&na SOixas, 
300 in number, admitted mto the canon under the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties, a n. 000-1308. Thus whereas the first two sub- 
divisions differ in doctnne, the third is a supplement contaming 
later translations of both schools The second subdivision, or 
Hinayana Sutias, which is less numerous and complicated than 
that containing the MahSy&na SOfras, shows clearly the char- 
aotcr of the whole collection It is divided into two classes 
of whicli the first is called A-han, that is, Agama^. This com- 
prises translarions of four works analogous to tlie Pah Nik&yas, 
thougfi not identical with the texts whicli wo possess, and also 
numcions alternative translations of detached siitras. All four 
were translated about the beginning of the fifth century whereas 
the tranriations of detached sfitras are for the most part earher 
This doss also contains the celebrated Sfitra of Porty-two 
Sections, and works Lko the J&taka-nidfina The second class 
is styled Sutras of one translaUon®. The title is not used ^go^ 
ously, but the works beanng it ate relatively obscure and it is 
not always clear to what Sanskrit texts they correspond. It 
will be seen from the above that the Chinese Tnpitaka is a 
htcraiy and bibhograpliioal collection rather than an ecclesi- 
astical canon It does not provide an authorized version for the 
edification of the faithful, but it presents for the use of tee 
learned all translations of Indian works belonging to a parLcular 
class which possess a certain age and authonty 

The same charaoteristio marks the much richer collection 
of Malidyfina Sfitras, wluch contains the works most esteemed 
by Cliinoso Buddhists It is divided into seven dosses 

1- Pan-jo (Po-jo) or Prajnfip&ramitfii*. 

2 Pao-chi or Batnakflto 

3 Ta-chi or Mohftsannipata 

4 Hua-yon or Avatamsaka 


. Tam. tang SowooftteworUoI««daad«®m..tang«pi»«r 

to „,rt In won. «.» ono torn., * g j,„aau.,. but tto 

• ThcMs ohftroclors iiio commonly rood Pejo y 
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6. Nieh-pan or Parinirvfi^ 

S&iias in moie than one tcana- 
'* lation bnt not falling into any of the above five 
classes. 

?• Other s&tras ezislang |n only one fxans- 

lation. 

Each of the first five classes probably represents a collection 
of siltras analogous to a Nik&ya and in one sense a sin^ vrotk 
bnt translated into Ctunese several times, both in a complete 
form and in extracts Thus the first class opens vath the majestio 
Mah&prajn&p&ramitdi in 600 fasciculi and equivalent to 200,000 
stanzas in Sanskrit. This is followed by several translations of 
shorter versions including two of the little stitras paOmI the 
Heart of the Prajn3p3Tamit&, which fills only one leaf. Ihere are 
also eix translations of the celebrated work known as the 
Diamond-cutteri, which is the ninth sfitra in. the Mahaprajna- 
p&iannta. and all the works classed under the heading Fan-jo 
seem to be alternative verdons of parts of this great Corpus. 

The second and third classes are collections of sfitias which 
no longer exist as coUectioiis in Sanskrit, thongh the Sanskrit 
text of some individual sfitrM is extant. That called Fao-chi 
OT Batnak&t^ opens with a collection of forty-nine stitras which 
includes the louger version of the Sukh&vativytiha. 'Thin 
collection is reckoned as one work, hut the other items in the 
same class are all or nearly all of them dnpHcate of 

separate sfttras contained in it This is probably true of the 
third dsss also. At least seven of the works inelnded in it are 
duplicate translafions of the first, which is called MahUsanniphta, 
^ the stitras called Candragarhfaa, Kshitig., Sumemg , and 
AkSfeg appear to be merely sections, not separate compoa- 
this u not clear from the remarks of Nanjio 


in class 4 are two translations, one 
s™^« ’i Hua-yen or Avatamsaka Sfitra®, 

atiBW “L?*® Buddhist works, and 

least sixteen of the other items axe duplicate rendeimgs of 

‘ « ^Igl] dun Kang 

thU ? **2>"t»‘e>ontlioMttiorityoITBk8ktmi 

?P S » A 

-iiio u ptobatly an oxtreol ot the AvetamseJm 
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P*®®® ® oonmte of thirteen works .^A■^.np ^* 1 , 

fiutra, sometimes oaHed the northern text, is imperfect and 
was revised at Nanking m the form of the southern text^ There 
^ two other moomplete versions of the same text Tb iudee 
a ^mmen transbted by Beal* it is a colleotion of late 

* Vishnmsm and does not oorrespond 

to the Mah&pajnmfabanasutta of the Pah finnnii , 

CIms 6 consists of sfitras which exist m several trandations. 
but do not, like the works just mentioned, form smaU 
noises in themselves. It compnses, however, several books 
te^y esteemed and histoncally important, snoh as the 
SMimamapu^darika (six translations), the Suvatnaprabhfisa, 
the Lahtavistara, the Lankavattoa, and the Shorter Sukhft- 
vatSvyfiha*, all extant m three translations. In it are also 
included many short tracts, the originals of which are not 
toown. Some of them are J&takas, but many* deal with the 
ritual of image worship or with spella These oharaotenstics are 
still more promment m the seventh class, consistog of sAtras 
which exist m a single translation only, The best known among 
aom are the Sfir4ngama and the Mahavauocana (Ito-jih-ohing), 
which is the chief text of the Shm-gon or Mantra School*. 

The Lu'tsang or Vmaya-pitaka is divided mto Mah&y8na 
Hlnay&na texts, neither very numerous. Many of the 
Mab&yAna texts' profess to be revelations by Maitieya and are 
extracts of the Yog&c&iyabhAmit&stra* or i»iTtnlB.r to it Por 
practiced purposes the most important is the Pan-wang-ohing^ 
ornetof Brahm& The Indian original of this work is not known, 
but since the eighth century it has been accepted m Chma as 
the standard manual for the monastio life*. 


» Nos U3andlU^{j^and^2^. 

* Catena Bvddhxet Scnpturca, pp 160 ff 

* The longer Suhh&yattvTfiha js placed m tbo Katnalcdta class 

* The SCitra of Kuan ^n 'with the thousand hoods and oyos is veiy popular 
and nsed in most tomplcs KanpOyKo 320 

* Ho 899 and BSC 

■ Sud to have been nvealed to Asanga by MsitieiyB. Ho 1170 
’ notbing to do nith the Pali Suln of the eemo 

nemo J}igba,i; 

* Sco below for an oeeount of it 
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The H3nay&na Vinaya comprises five very substantial 
recensions of the whole code, besides extracts, compendiums, 
and manuals. The five recensions are (a) Shih-sung Id in sixfy- 
five fasciculi, translated in A.n. 404. This is said to be a Vinaya 
of the SorvAstiv&dins, but I-Chingi expressly sajra that it does 
not belong to the MOlasarv&siiv&din school, though not unlike 
it. (6) The Vinaya of this latter translate by I-Ching who 
brought it from India, (c) Shih-fen-lu-tsang in sixfy fasciculi, 
tran^ted in 405 and said to represent the Dharmagupta 
schooL (d) The Mi-sha-so Wn-fen Lii or Vinaya of the Mahi- 
(iftsakas, said to be rfTnilar to the Pali Vinaya, though not 
idnTiti ca l with it*, (e) Mo-ko-s8ng-chi Lu or Mahasanghika 
Vmaya brought from India by Pa-Hsienand trandated 416 a.d. 
It is noticeable that all five recensions are classed as Hinayanist, 
although (6) is said to be the Vinaya used by the Tibetan Church. 
Although Chinese Buddhists frequently speak of the five-fold 
Vinaya*, this expression does not refer to these five texts, as 
might be supposed, and I-Chmg condemns it, saying that* the 
real number of divisions is four. 

The Abhidharma-Pitaka or Lun-tsang is, like the Siitia 
Pitaka, divided into Mahayanist and Hinayamst texts and 
texts of both schools admitted mto the Canon after 960 A.D. 
The Mahayanist texts have no connection with the Pali Canon 
and their Sansknt titles do not contain the word Abhidbanna*. 
They are philosophical treatises ascribed to Aivaghosha, 
Mgaijuna, Asanga, Vasubandhu and oJiers, including three 
works supposed to have been revealed by Maitreya to Asanga*. 
The principal of these is the Yogficarya-bhiimi^Sstra, a scripture 
of capital importance for the Yog&c&rya school. It descnbes 
the career of a Bodhisattva and hence parts of it are treated as 
belonging to the Vinaya. Among other important works in 
this section may be mentioned the Madhyamaka jSSstra of 

• Btddhal Practlea, p 20 

I B toL I pp. sar-^dvi. 

See^WotterB, riian Chaang, z. p. 227 The five echools ate gitea m Dhanso. 

Mams’onka, S&rvaativ&dmf K&'iyapSya and iblt&sa&gliika. For the Uat 
v&ta^tn, or Stbaviia u eozaetunes sab^tnted. 

• 5?^ BwWAwl Praetuef, p 8 

tianiiUf freqnenlly in tham, but though it la used to 

Abaiahatma, it is of znach inder application and mgAT** ol 

• See Wattcn, TOm Ohaang, i, pp 355 ff. 
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N&g&ijuna, the Mah&y&tiasfltr&lank&ra of Aaanga, and the 
Awakening of Faith osoribed to A^raghosha*. 

The HtnayAna texts also show no corcespondsnoe with tiie 
Fah Fitaka but are baaed on ^e Abhidhsima works of (he 
Sorv&stiv&dm school*. These are seven in number, namdy the 
Jn&naprosthknasfistra of K&iy&yanlpntra with six accessory 
treatises or P&das*. The Mah&vibhA^as&stra, or commentary 
on (^e Jnftnaprasth&na, and the Abhidharmakdsa* are also in 
this seclaon. 

The third division of the Abhidharma is of little importance 
but contains two curious items: a manual of Buddhist ter- 
minology composed as late as 1272 by Fagqpa for (lie use of 
Khubilai’s son and the S&ckhyak&nk&bhfishya, which is not 
a Buddhist work but a compendium of S&nkbya philosophy*. 

The fourth division of the whole collection consists of 
misceUaneous works, partly translated from Sainsknt and partly 
composed in Chmese. Many of the Indian works appear from 
their title not to differ much from the later Mah&y8na Sftras, 
but it IS rather surprising to find in this section four translations* 
of the Dharmapada (or at least of some smulor anthology) which 
re thus placed outside the Sfltra Fitaka. Among the works 
profeamng to bo trandated from Sansknt are a History (A the 
Pafriarohs, the Buddhacarita of AAvaghosha, a work similar 
to the Questioils of Bang Milmda, laves of ASvaghosha, 
Nflgfiijuna, Vasubandhu and others and the Suhnllekha or 
Friendly Epistle ascnbed to Ehg&ijana. 

The Chinese works moluded m this Tnpitaka oon^t of 
nearly two hundred books, histonool, ontioal, controvorsid mu 
homiletio, composed by one hundred and two andiors. Bxdnamg 
late treatises on ceremonial and doctrine, the more interestmg . 
may bo dossified as follows; 

(o) jfftatoricol.— Besides general histones of Buddhism, there 


• of to Uleratnre sec Tokaknmi on tbs Abhidhsimo Uteatnw 

hit vork WM not taanriited tiB the oloventh oantoty 

^ Cat Mos 1321. 1SB3, 130B, 1433. 
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are several coUeofaons of eoolesiastaci^ biography. The first is 
the Eao-sSng-ohoanS or Memoirs of eminent Monks (not, 
hoivever, excluding bymen), giving the lives of about fi.ve 
hundred vrorthies who hved ^tween 67 and 619 a.s. The series 
is conthiued in other works dealing with the T'ang and Sung 
dynasties. For the Ciontemplallve School there are further 
supplements carrying the rec^ on to the Yuan There are also 
several histories of the Cihinese patxiarchs. Of these the latest 
and therefore moat complete ioihe Fo-tsn-t'ung-ohi^ composed 
about 1270 by duh P'on of the Tien-T'a! sohool. The Ching- 
tg-ch'uon-teng-lu* and other tEeatises ^ve the succesdon of 
patriarchs according to the Contemplative School. Among 
lustorical works may be reckoned the travels of various pilgrims 
who vMted In^. 

(6) OrUicat. — There are thirteen catalogues bf the Qkipitaka 
as it existed at different periods. Several of them contain 
biographical accounts of the trandators and other notes. The 
work called Ch8n-oh8ng-lun criticizes several false sfftraa and 
names. There are also several encyclopedic works nnnfii.iniTig 
extracts from the Tripitaka, arranged according to subjects, 
such as the Fa-yaan-chn-lin* in 100 volumes j concordances of 
numerical categories and a dictianaty of Sanskrit terms, 
Fan-i-ming-i-chi®, composed in 1161, 

(c) The literature of several Chinese sects is well repre- 
sented. Thus there axe more than dxty works bdonging to 
the Tien T'ai sohool beginning with'the San-ta-pu or three 
great books attributed to the founder and ending with the 
ecclesiastioal history of Chih-p'an, written about 1270. The 
Hua-yen school is represented by the vreitangs of four patriarchs 
^ five monks: the Lu or Vmaya sohool by eight works at- 
tested to its founder, and the Contemplative School by a 
afitca ascribed tp Hui-n6ng, the sixth patriaich, by works on 
the history of^tho Patriarchs and by several collections of 
saymgs or short compodtions. 

* No 1490 

I Nor mom aboat tho Patnueba see 

* No 1824, wntton^D lOOB 

* No 1482 . No 1640. 
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{d) Controversial — ^tJn^r tliiB heading may be mentioned 
polemics against Taoism, including two collections of the eon- 
troveisics which took place between Buddhists and Taoists 
from A D. 71 till a.d 730 replies to the attacks made against 
Buddhism by Confuoian scholars and refutations of the objec- 
tions raised by sceptics or heretics such as the ChS-i-lun and 
the Yuan-jSn-lon, or Origm of man>. This latter is a weIl-kno\ni 
text-book wntten by the fifth Patriarch of the Hua-yen sdiool 
and while cnticizmg Confucianism, Taoism, and the Bihiaylna, 
treats them as impo^ct rather tiiaa as wholly erroneous*. Still 
more concihatoiy is the Treatise on the three religions com- 
posed by Lin Mi of the Yuan dynasty*, which asserts that al] 
three deserve respect os teaching the practice of virtue. It 
attacks, however, anti-Buddhist Confucianists such as Han-Yil 
and Chu-Hsi. 

The Chmese section contains three compositions attributed 
to imperial personages of the Ming, viz , a collection of the 
prefaces and laudatory verses wntten by the Emperor T'ai- 
l^ung, the ShSn-Sdng-Chuan or memous of remarkable monks 
with a preface by the Emperor Oh'&ig-tsu, and a curious book 
by his consort the Empress J€n-HsiBO, mtroduoing a sfttra which 
Her Majesty states was miraculously revealed to her on New 
Year’s day, 1398 (see Nanjio, No 1657). 

Though the Hindus were careful students and guardians of 
t hair sacred works, their temperament did not dispose them to 
dnfinn and hmit the scriptures But, as I have mentioned above*, 
there is some evidence that there was a loose Mahayanist canon 
in India which was the ongm of the arrangement found m the 
Phinam Tripitafca, in so far as it (1) accepted anayanist as 
well as Mahayanist works, and (2) mcluded a great number of 
relatively late sfltras, arranged in classes such as Praj’n&pfiraimta 
and Mah&sannipkta 

2 

The Tnpitaka analyzed by Nanjio, which contains worlcs 
Mbigncd to dates rangmg from C7 to 1022 A n , is merely the 


• Ji Noa 1031 ana ICM 
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best kno^vn survivor among several similar thesauri* From 
518 AD. onwards twelve collections of sacred hterature were 
made by imperial order and many of these were pubhshcd in 
more than one edition The validity of this Canon depends 
entirely on imperial authority, but, though Emperors occasion- 
ally inserted the works of writers whom they esteemed^, it does 
not appear that they aimed at anytiiing but completeness nor 
did they favour any school. The Buddhist Church, like every 
other department of the Empire, received &om them its ^are 
of protection and supervision and its claims were suffident to 
induce the founder, or at least an early Sovereign, of every 
important dynasty to publish under his patronage a revised 
collection of the scriptures. The list of these collections is as 
follows®. 


1 . 

2 

3 

4 
6 , 
6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 


11 . 

12 . 


A D. 618 in the time of Wu-Th, founder of the Liang 
„ 633-4 Hsiao-Wu of the Northern Wei 

„ 594i 

g 02 }’'W''an-ti, founder of the Sui. 

„ 605-10 Yang-Ti of the Sui. 

„ 696 the Empress Wu of the T'ang. 

„ 730 Hsuan-Tsm^ of the T'ang 

I, 971 T'ai-Tsu, founder of the Sung. 

1285-7 Ehubilai Elhon, founder of the Yuan. 

„ 1368-98 Hung-Wu, founder of the Ming. 

„ 1403-24 Yung-Lo of the Mm g 
„ 1735-7 Yung-Chmg and Ch'ien-Lung of the Ch'mg*. 


Of these collections, the first seven were in MS. only the 
mst five were printed. The last three appear to be substantially 
tne same The tenth and eleventh collections are known as 


It bssinnins u Ta Mag Sim T«me, but atnefly speabng 

1022 a Vork aaid to have been vmtton about 

• «*■'"*" t"” Catalogue, p vumi 

Tibet^ Mou™'!® ‘'’'= tinBuagce, Cltineae, 
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fsoiithem and northern*, because they ivere printed at Nanking 
and Peking rcspcctiv^y. They differ only in the number of 
Chinese works admitted and similarly the twelfth eollection 
18 merely a leidsion of the tenth with the addition of fifly-fonr 
Chinese works 

As mentioned, the Tnpitaka contams thirteen catalogues of 
the Buddhist scriptures as known atdifferentdates^ Of these tbe 
most important ore (a) the earliest published between 506 and 
512 A s., {b) three published under the T'ang dynasty and knosm 
as Nei-tien-lu, T'u-chi (bofb about 664 a n ), and K'ai-yuan-lu 
(about 720 a.d.)i (c) Chih-Yuan-lu or catalogue of Yuandynasfy, 
about 1283, which, besides ennmeratmg tbe Chmese titles, 
transhterates the Sanskrit titles and states whether the IndiBn 
works translated are also translated into Tibetan, (d) The 
catalogue of the first llling collection. 

The later collections contam new material and differ ffem 
the carher by natural accretion, for a g^at number of tranda- 
tipns were produced under the T’ang and Sung. Thus the 
seventh catalogue (695 A.x>.) records that 859 new works were 
admitted to the Canon But this expansion was accompanied 
by a cntical and sifting process, so that whereas the first col- 
lection contamed 2213 works, the AGng edition contains aaty 
1622. This compression means not that works of importance 
were rejected as heretical or apocryphal, for, as we have seen, 
the Tripifalra IS most cathoho, but that whereas the earher 
collcctians admitted multitudmous eitraots or paortial trans- 
lations of Indian works, many of these were discarded when 
complete versions had been made. 

Nanjio considers that of the 2213 works contamed m the 
first collection only 276 are extant Although the catalognra 
ore preserved, all the earlier collections are lost: copies of the 


I B»t accorfmg to uothci Btateaent tl» routhem ie«nam 
.mpcnal oolIccUoa liegun m 1308 but » primtc edition non lost See 
Cat p •ani. 
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eighthandmnth were preserved in the Zo-jo-ji Labrary of Tokyo^ 
and Chinese and Japanese editions of the tenth, Seventh and 
trrelfth are cnnent. So far as one can judge, when the «ghth 
catalogue, or K'at-yuan>lu, was composed (between 713 and 
741), the older and major part of the Canon had been definitively 
fised and the later collections merely add the translations made 
by Amogha, and by writers of the Sung and Yuan dynasties 
The editions of the Chinese Tripitaka must be distinguished 
from the colleciions, for by editions are meant the forms m 
which each collection was puhhshed, the text being or puiportmg 
to be the same in ail the editions of each collection. It is said^ 
that under the Sung and Yuan twenty different editions were 
produced These earher issues were printed on long foldmg sheets 
and a nun called Fa-ehSn^ is said to have first pubhshed an 
edition in the shape of ordmaiy Chinese books In 1586 a monk 
named Mi-Tsang* imitated this procedure and bis edition was 
uidely used About a century later a Japanese priest known as 
Totsu-yen® reproduced it and his pubUcation, which is not 
uncommon m Japan, is usuaHy called the 6-baku edition. 
There are two modern Japanese editions' {a) that of Tokyo, 
begun in 1880, based on a Korean edition® with various readings 
token from other Cbmese editions. (6) That of Kyoto, 1906, 
uhich is a reprmt of the Ming collection''. A Chinese edition 
has been published at Shanghai (1913) at the expense of 
Mrs Hardoon, a Chmese lady well known as a munificent patron 
of the faith, and I believe another at Kanking, but I do not 
know if it is complete or not*. 


‘ For tho Konun copy now m Japan, aee Courant, BMunrapUt airiami, 
in pp SlS-10 
' See Kanjio, Ci^t p **^ 1 - 


* Also called Do ko 
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The tionslations contained in tlio Gluncso Tnpitaka Lolong 
to several periods*. In the earliest, which extends to the middle 
of the fourth century, the works produced were eliiefly renderings 
of detached shtras^ ITew treatises classified as Vinaya or 
Abhidharma were translated and those few arc mostly extracts 
or compilations The sutras belong to both the Hina and 
Mah3.y&na The earhest extant translation or rather compilation, 
the Sfltra of Forty-two sections, belongs to the former school, 
and so do the majority of the translations made by An-Sluh-ICao 
(148-170 M>), but from the second century onarards the 
Prajnftpdrami^ and Amit&bha Sfitros make their appearance* 
Many of the translations made in this penod are described os 
incomplete or incorrect and the foot that most of them were 
superseded or supplemented by later versions shows that the 
Chinese recogmzi^ their provisional character. Future re- 
search will probably show that many of them are paraphrases 


or compendiums rather than translations in our sense. 

The next period, roughly speaking 375-745 A.D , w’os extra- 
ordinarily prohfio in extensive and anthontative tomslationa 
The translators now attack not detached chapters or discourses 
but the great monuments of Indian Buddhist hterature Thoi^ 
it IS not easy to make any chronological bisection m ttiis poiiod, 
there is a clear difference m the work done at the beginning ana 
at the end of it. From the end of the fourth century onwaids 
a desire to have complete translations of the great canoiiica 
works IS apparent Between 385 and 446 a n were traMlatctt 
the four Igamas, analogous to the Nikftyas of the Pah Conon, 
three great collections of the Vmaya, and the pnnrapal ^P* 
tures of the Abhidharma according to tiie Sarvfistivfidin sohoo . 
For the MsMyana were translated the great shtros Jaiown 
Avatamsaka, Lonk&vatara, and many others, as well as wo 

» For two intoresting Uvos of trenslatora see the J dirf 

1003, p 332, when) will to found the biognphios of btng Hui, a Sogd 
»n 280 and JHiRgupt* ft flfttivc of Gondhilrft (528-005) , it 

» But between 200 and )13 Dliamarahiilia tranrialcd tlw of 

tmeluZe ttoaddmunal ch.ptoni 21-20) «.d U.o JAhtavislan. H.. translation « 

200-313 
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ascribed to A4vaghosha and Nagarjuna After C45 A D. a further 
development of the critical spirit is perceptible, especially in 
the labours of Hsuan Chuang and I-Oliing. They attempt to 
give tiie rebgious pubhc not only complete uorks in place of 
extracts and compcndiums, but also to select the most authori- 
tative texts among the many current in India Thus, though 
many translations had appeared under the name of Prajna- 
pfiiamitSi, Hsuan Chuang filled fiOO fascicub with a new rendermg 
of the gigantic treatise I-Ching supplemented the already 
bulky hbrary of Vinaya works with versions of the Mulasar- 
vhstivhdm recension and many auxiliary texts. 

Amogha (Pu-K'ung) whose hterary labours extended from 
746 to 774 A n, IS a convenient figure to mark the beginning of 
the next and last period, although some of its characteristics 
appear a httle earhor They are that no more translations are 
made fiom the great Buddhist classics — ^partly no doubt 
because they had all been translated already, well or ill — but 
that rendenngs of works described as Dharani or Tantra pullu- 
late and multiply Though this hterature deserves such epithets 
as decadent and superstitious, yet it would appear that Indian 
Tantias of the worst class were not palatable to the Chinese. 


The Chinese Tnpitaka is of great importance for the hterary 
history of Buddhism, but the material w'hioh it offers for in- 
vestigation is superabundant and the woik yet done is small 
We are confronted by such questions as, can we accept the dates 
assigned to the translators, can ive assume that, if the Chinese 
feanslations or transhterations correqiond with TndiB.n fafles, 
the works are the same, and if the works are professedly the 
same, can we assume that the Chinese text is a correct present- 
ment of the Indian onginal^ 

The dates assigned to the translators offer little groirad for 
scepticism The exactitude of the Chinese in such matters is 
wen attested, and there is a general agreement between several 
Mthorities such as the Catalogues of the Tripitaka, the memoirs 
mwn as Kao-Song Chuan with their continuations, and the 
chapter on Buddhist books in the Sui annals. There arc no signs 
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of a desire to claim improbable accuracy or improbable antiquity. 
Many works are said to be by imknown translators, doubtful 
authorship is frankly discussed, and the movement of hteraturo 
and thought mdicated is what we should expect We hare 
first fragmentary and mcomplcte toanslations belonging to both 
the Maha and Hinay&na then a series of more complete trans- 
lations beginmng about the fiffh century in which the great 
IHnay&na texts are conspicuous then a furtlier senes of im- 
proved translations in which the Hinay&na falls into the back- 
ground and the works of Asanga and Vasubandhu come to the 
front This evidently reflects the condition of Buddhist India 
about S00-8S0 a n , just as the translations of the eighth century 
reflect its later and tantnc phase. 

But can Chinese texts be accepted as reasonably faithful 
reproductions of the Indian onginals whose names they hear, 
and some of which have been lost* This quest'on is really 
double, firstly, did the translators reproduce with fan accuracy 
the Indian text before them, and secondly, since Indian texts 
often exist m several recensions, can we assume that the work 
which the translators knew under a certain Sanskrit name is the 
work known to us by that name* In reply it must bo said that 
moat Chmeso translators fall short of our standards of accuracy 
In early times when grammars and dictionaries were unknown 
the scholarly rendering of foreign books was a dilHcult business, 
for professional interpreters would usually be incapable of 
understandmg a philosophic treatise The method often folios ed 
was that an Indian explained the text to a literary Chinese, who 
recast the explanation in his own language The many transla- 
tions of the more important texts and the frequent descnption 
of the BftTlinr ones os imperfect indicate a fcclmg that the results 
achieved were not satisfactory Several so-called translators, 
especially Kum&rajiva, gave abstracts of the Indian texts 
ofiiers, like Dharmaraksha, who made a Chinese version of 
Aivaghosha’s Buddhacarita, so amplified and transposed the 

1 Bui hH Irannlation of tho I,otuB won '".h!.''.h“»orU of aIT 

Ano»k. N.cl,.wn. p 17 W.cBcr P 8°*) „„d,r.n«- 

riiih tar. .IlualrrUr. th. varwun to utalr 

■a^Slve .« ulurk tiro original loxtobv.ou.ly auflm. 
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original that the result can hardly be called a translation^. 
Others combined different texts in one Thus the work called 
Ta-o-nu-tO'Ching* consists of extracts taken from four previous 
translations of the Sukh2,vativyuha and rearranged by the 
author under the inspiration of Avalokita to whom, os he tells us, 
he was wont to pray during the execution of his task. Others 
again, like Dharmagupta, anticipated -a method afterwards used 
]H Tibet, and gave a word for word rendering of the Sansknt 
which is hardly intelh^ble to an educated Chinese. The later 
versions, eg. those of Hinian Chuang, are more accurate, but 
still a Chinese rendering of a lost Indian document cannot be 
accepted as a faithful representation of the origmal without a 
cntical examination^. 

Often, however, the translator, whatever his weaknesses 
may have been, had before him a text differing in bulk and 
arrangement from the Fah and Sansknt texts which we possess 
Thus, there arc four Chinese translations of works beanng some 
relation to the Dhammapada of the Fah Canon. All of these 
dosenbo the ongmal text as the compilation of Dharmatr&ta, 
to whom is also asenbed the compilation of the Tibetan Ud&na- 
varga*. Iffs name is not mentioned m connection with the Fah 
text, yet swo of the Chinese translations are closely related to 
that text The Fa-cfau-ching* is a collection of verses translated 
m 224 A n. and said to correspond with the Fah except that it 
has nine additional chapters and some additional stanzas The 
Fo-chu-p'i-yu-chtng* represents another edition of the same 

* Vet it moat have been intended ea aucli The title mpiesal; deaenbea the vork 
u eompiacd by the BodhiaetlTa Ma-Ming (Aivagboaba) and tranalaied by Dbar- 
maTakaha Thoiigh hia idea of a trandatien aaa at best an ampbSed metneal 
^lapbraae, yet hr coineidea verbally mth the original ao often that hia vrork can 
batdl} be deacnln d oa an independent poem mapircd by it 

* No 203 

* See Sukh&valtvyfiha, cd Max Muller and Bunyiu Nanjio, Oxford, 1883 
la the pieface, pp vn-ix, » a detailed companaorL of aevend tranalationa and in an 
appendix, pp 70 IT , a tendenng of Sangbavaiman's Cbincao vemon of veisca which 
^ttr m the work Cliincse cntica aay that Tao an m tho thud century waa the firat 

Uitroduce a aounil style of translation Ho made no tranalationa bimaelf wliieh 
I'ul waa a scholar and commentator who influenced othera 
wh Se ** “"*'**'’*®W (edited bj Beckii, IDIl tranalaied by RuckliUI, 1892) ui 

‘™ 3M veniiH oiu mmilar to tho Pali Sbommapada 

* No 1305 a No 1353 
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rcr.^('<>, jJhiAfrAforl by a collection ol pamhlea It was translated 
betwoon 200 and 300 The (%'u>yno-ching>, translated in 399, 
is a similar colicciion of verses and parables, but founded on 
another Indian work of pauch greater length. A revised trans- 
lation containing onlj' (ho verses was made between 980 and 
1001^ They arc said to bo the some as the Tibetan Udana, and 
the cliaraotcristics of this book, going bock apparently to a 
Sanskrit ongina], are that it is divided into thirty-three chapters, 
and that though it contains about 300 verses found in Pah, 
3 cl it 18 not merely tlio Fall text plus odditions, but an anthology 
arranged on a diilcrcnt principle and only partly identical in 
substance^ 

There can be little doubt that tho Pah Dhammapada is one 
among scs’cral collections of verses, with or nithout an ex- 
planatory commentary ol stones In all (hese collections there 
was much common mat (or, both prose and verse, but some were 
longer, some shorter, some wore in Pali and some m Sonsknt, 
Whereas (ho Chinese Dhammapada is longer than tho Indian 
texts, the Qiine&o- version of Milmda’s Questions* is much 
shorter and omits books iv-vii. It was made between 817 and 
420 A D. and the infereneo is that the onginal Indian text re- 
ceived later additions 

A more important problem is this, what is the relation to 
the Pah Canon of the Chinese texts bearing titles corresponding 
to Birgha, Madhyama, Samyukta and Ekottara* These collec- 
tions of sfliras do not cab themseh'cs Nik&ya but A-ban or 
Agaraa: tho titles are translated as Ch'ang (long), Chung 
(medium), Tso (miscellaneous) and Tseng-i, icpresentang Ekot- 
tara rather than Angultara* There is hence pninajaae reason 


No MSI 


Fa ohiiao Bans riling, No 1438 

» to be »1 lc»»t too other collcalions Flrathr a PriVnt onthol^ 

of »)i>ch Dnlrouil do llliina diBcovomd a fragmcntoiy MS in Kholan 
a much amphfled colIcclion preacnod in tho Komra Tnpil'ika and ropnnt^ 
tZo ’8) Tho »lation of tho. to the rthw mennon. » not dear 

*^Nnnii 0 .Oit. 13S8 Sea PeUiot. ^ 1914. n p 370 

B -M ^ Pot tlio rolntiono of tho Chiiiow tmnBlnlioiiB W 

t,«r?Tnp.Uila. Jl to » 

*r'?;T™ n’ SOsT-’o^ «o”t proWemB rfUa IrBlimlln-tory 

A S 1008, p 81. ond mom osjircinHy 111 . longer .rU.10 
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1x) sappoEe that these works represont not the Pah Canon, but 
a somewhat similar Sanskrit coUectiom That one or many 
Sanskrit works may have coexisted with a somewhat similar 
Pah work is clearly sliown by the Vinaya texts, for here we have 
the Pah Canon and Chinese translations of five San^rit versions, 
belonging to different schools, bnt apparently covetmg the 
same ground and partly identical Por the Sutra Pitaka no such 
body of evidence is forthcoming, but the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Samj-uktltgama found near Tuifan contain parts of six 
Butras nhich are arranged in the same order as in the Chmese 
translation and are apparently the origmal from which it was 
made It is noticeable that three of the four great Agamas were 
translated by monks who came from Tukhara or Kabul 
Gunabhadra, however, the translator of the SamyuktSgama, 
came from Central India and the text which he translated was 
brought from Ceylon by Fa-Hsien It apparently belonged to 
the Abhayagiri monastery and not to the Mahavihara Kanjio^, 
however, states that about half of it is repeated m the Chmese 
versions of the Madhyama and Ekottara Agamas It is also 
certam that though the Chmese Agamas and Pah Nik&yas 
contain much common matter, it is differently distributed^. 

There was m India a copious collectiou of sutras, existmg 
primarily as oral tradition and varymg in diction and arrange- 
ment, but codified from tune to time in a written form One 
of such codifications is represented by the Pah Canon, at least 
one other by the Sanskrit text which was rendered into Chinese 
nith tare exceptions the Chinese translations were from the 
Sanskrit®, The Sanskrit codification of the sfitra hterature, whde 


tho Trtnu , 
S lic\i, Lo 


Four Buddhiat Agamas m Chineao’' ra tho same jear of 
« of Poll Texte in a Mahdyana Trealiw," llw&m, W05 

o»mjTil.UgamaSaiul.nt^T'oimffFoo, lOM.p 2D7. 

‘ No 844 

and AoRuttara are found m the Chinrao Madhyama 

Uin/l« . ™ “«> CliinCM EhoMoto Tho Pah Majjhima con- 
Al» . . “*■ 222, of vhich 98 are common to both 

BamJ,^ ^ “*11''*'"* "iioIoBuca are found m tho Chmew Ekottata and 

•tvek^ ««vntr ChmcM Madhyama dialoguea in Pah Anguttora, nine m Digho, 
“"t '^•*'*^^*'“ Ancaaki, Stmt PrMemt of the telnol 

Ihe &ni}utt^d2ja Anceaki in Murfon, 1005, pp 23 ff on 

®t Ihc^rfJn^,^”' ?o.‘ ^*'**'' Af aaflm, lOOS, ahoaa that tlio Indian author 

*«i from the Pah oppean to ho Nanjio, No 1126, nhieh is a trenBlation of 
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differing from the Pali in language and arrangement, » identical 
in doctrine and almost identieal m substanee It is clearly tiie 
product of the same or similar schools, but is it earlier or later 
than the Pali or contemporary udth it< The Chinese translations 
merely fix the latest possible date A portion of the Ssmyiilctft- 
gania (Nanjio, No. 547) was translated by an unknown author 
between 220 and 280. This is probably on extract from the 
complete work which was translated about 440, but it would be 
difficult to prove that the Indian original was not augmented or 
rearranged between these dates The eorhest translation of a 
complete Agama is tJiat of the Ekottar&gama, 384 ad. But 
the evidence of mscnptions’ shows that works known as Nik&yas 
existed in the tliird century b 0 . The Sanskrit of the Agamas, 
so far as it is known from the fragments found in Central Asia, 
does not suggest tiiat they belong to thisepoch, bntis compatible 
with the theory that they date from the time of Ksnishka of 
which if we know little, we can at least say that it produced 
much Buddhist Sanskrit hterature M Sylvain L6vi has sug- 
gested that the later appearance of the complete Vinaya in 
Chinese is due to the late compilation of the Sanskrit ongniaP 
It seems to me that other explanations are possible The early 
ranslatora wore clearly shy of extensive works and until there 
was a considerable body of Chinese monks, to what public wrould 
these theological hbrancs oppeal* Still, if any indioobon w'ere 
forthcoming from India or Central Asia that the Sandinl 
Agamas were arranged or rearranged in the early centuries o£ 
our era, the late date of the Chinese translations would certa.nly 
support it. But I am inohned to think that the Nik&yas were 
rewritten m Sansknt about the begimimg of our era, when it was 
felt that works claiming a certain position ought to be composed 
in what had beoomo the general literary language of India . 


fhnTnt«rfM.faontoB«ddbafiho»»'.Sain.ntopfaM.kftweommyto»yont hey.ny» 

SooTalcBlcnsuinJHAH 1896. p 416 Nmpo’.rcetoretionotthotiUomBiidiitfaB 
appears to bo snoorroet. 

» Soo n p 93 

a In sopport of thi« it moy lio montionod that Ri linen eeye the 
hi. TMl toindia the Vinaya of Uic Sarv&rtividin. aa. I«i»erved omlly and not 

lo-portant book " fp 

UhoTrf^^macnlar work, mto Sa™kn» aro not nneommon. 
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Perhaps «ioso who \vrote them m Sanskrit ivero hardly con- 
sdous of making a translation in our sense, but simply wished 

to publish them m the best literary form. 

It seems probable that the Hmayanist portion of the Chmese 
Tripitaka is in the main a translation of the Canon of the Sar- 
yastir&dins which must have consisted of* 

(1) Four Agamas or Nika.yas only, for the Dhammapada 
IS placed outside the Sutta Piteika 

(2) A voluminous Vinaya covenng the same ground as the 
Pali recension but more copious in legend and anecdote. 

(3) An Abhidharma entirely different from the Pah works 
beatmg this name. 

It mi gh t seem to follow from this that the whole Pali 
and some important works such as the Thera- 
Therig&tM were unknown to the Hinayamsts of Central Asia 
and Northern India in the early centunes of our era. But caution 
is necessary m drawing such inferences, for until lecently it 
might have been said that the Sutta Nipflta also was unknown, 
whereas fragments of it m a SMisknt version have now been 
discovered m Eastern Turkesteni. T^e Chinese editors draw 
a clear distinction between Hinayanist and Mahayanist sonp- 
tures. They exclude from the latter works analc^us to the 
Pah Nik&yas and Vmaya, and also the Abbidhaima of the 
Sarvastiv&dms. But the labours of Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching 
show that this does not imply the rejection of all these works 
by Mahayamste. 


5 

Buddhist hterary acti^ty has an interesting side aspect, 
namely the expedients used to transhterate Indian words, which 

^ 3 HAS 1916, p 709 Also, tlie divioon into fire Nikajoa la ancient. See 
BSUerin.Epip /ndicB,n p 93 Ancicki mpi (TVoee A S Japan, 1908, p 9} that 
Hnajio, Ho 714, Hia Shih la the Itivuttakam, vhich could not have been gneesed 
tina Honjui’a entiy Portions of the works composng the fifth Hihsya (e g the 
Sutta Hipata) occur in the Cbineso Tnpitaka in the other Hikiyos For mentions 
ul the filth KiV&ya in Chinese, see J A 191 0, n pp 32-33, where it is sold to be 
esUsd Tta Tseng This is also the dcsiijnetion of the last section of Uio Thpitnka, 
San]io,Kos 1321 to 1662, and os this section contains thoDharmapsde, it might ho 
supposed to ha an onormously dislrndcd vriwon of the Kahudroka Hikayo. But 
this can hardly be the cose, for this Tsa.Tsnng is placed os if it uos eonsidciud as a 
fourth Piioka rather than us a fifth HikSja 

am. 
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almost provided the Chinese with an alphabet To some extent 
Indian names, partieularly proper names possessing on obvious 
meanmg, are translated Thus Asoha becomes Wu-yn, without 
sorrow. A^vaghosha, Ma-mmg or horse-voice, and Udy£na 
simply Yuan or parh^ But many proper names did not lend 
themselves to such rendeimgs and it was a delicate biismess 
to translate theological terms hke I^brv&na and Sam&dhi The 
Buddhists did not perhaps mvent the idea of usmg the Chinese 
oharaoters so as to spell with moderate preeision*, but they had 
greater need of this procedure than other writers and they used 
it extensively* and with such variety of detail that though they 
invented some fifteen different syllabaries, none of them ob- 
tained general acceptance and Juhen* enumerates 3000 Chmese 
characters used to represent the sounds mdicated by 47 
Indian letters Still, they gave ourxenc}!* to the system known 
as fan-ch'u3t which renders a syllable phonetically by two 
the final of the first and the imtial of the second not 
being pronounced Thus, in order to indicate the sound Chung, 
a Chinese dictionary will use the two characters chu yvng, which 
ate to he read together as Ch ung 

The transcriptions of IndiMi words vaiy in exactitude and 
the later are naturally better. Hsuan Chuang was a notable 
reformer and probably after his time Indian words were rendered 
in Chinese characters as accurately as dunesc words are now 
transonbed m Latin letters. It is true that modem pronmcia- 
tion makes such renderings as Bo seem a strange disto^on of 
tne ongmal. But it is an abbreviation of Fo-t'o and tee 
syllables were probably once pronounced somethmg^o Vut- 
tha» Similarly Wen-ehu-shih-h* seems a parody of Manjufin. 


IB pp 35-40 

! Sc* .nL-^fu.0 Preface K> K'ane 

Cclcm .. «*0 - U .0 ,e« Known d.cl.ona.y ”” * " 

^ « Even in modem Ouitoniwo Fo is prononocod os Fnt 
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But the evidence of modem dialects shows that the first two 
syllables may have been pronounced as Man-ju The pupil was 
probably taught to eliminate the obscure vowel of ahih, and 
1% was taken as the nearest equivalent of ri, just as European 
authors write dnh and isS, without pretending that they are 
more than conventional signs for Chinese sounds unknown to 
our languages It was certainly possible to transcribe not only 
names but Sanskrit prayers and formula in Chinese characters, 
and though many wnters sneer at the gibberish chaunted by 
Buddhist priests yet 1 doubt if this eccleriastioal pronuncialson, 
which has changed with that of the spoten language, is further 
removed from its original than the Larin of Oxford from the 
speech of Augustus. 

Sansknu learning flourished in Chma for a considerable 
penod. In the tune of the T'ang, the clergy numbered many 
senous students of Indian hterature and the glossaries included 
in the Tnpitaka show that they studied the on^al texts. Under 
the Sung dynasty (a n 11.51) was compiled another dicrionaiy 
of rehgious terms^ and the study of Sanskrit was encouraged 
under the Yuan But the ecclesiastics of the Ming produced no 
new translations and apparently abandoned the study of the 
original texts which was no longer kept alive by the arrival of 
learned men from India. It has been stated that Sanskrit 
manuscripts are still preserved in Chmese monastenes, but no 
details respectmg such works are known to me. The statement 
is not improbable in itself^ as is shown by the library which 
Stein discovered at Tun-huang and by the Japanese pahn-leaf 
manuscripts which came originally from China A few copies 
of Sanskrit sfitras printed m Chma in the Lanja variely of the 
Bevanggan alphabet have been brought to Europe^. MaT Muller 
published a faorimile of part of the Ya}racchedik& obtained at 
Peking and prmted in Sansknt from wooden blocks The place 
of production is unknown, but the characters are aimilai. to 
those used for prmting Sansknt in Tibet, as may be seen from 


I Nanjio, Cat No 1040 

MRS repeals itsclt I have scan many mot’etn Buimesc and Sinhalese 

m Chiiune immasterica 

Bnittnl Tern from Japan, od Max Muller m Anadala Oroniciwio, Aryan 

» 34 text s» the last facsimile in i, also in. 

^^annnifd io^i I" (Knansi-im Pimr), pp ti.mi Another copy of this 
“ 1 “ printed text n as bought in Kyoto, 1S20 
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another facsimile (No 3} in the same work. Placards and 
pamphlets contaimng short invocations m Sonsknt and IPibetan 
are common m Chinese monasteries, particularly where there is 
any Lamaistic influence, hut they do not imply that the monks 
who use them have any htcrary acquiuntanco with those 
languages. 
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The Schools (Tsting) of Chinese Buddhism aie an intricate 
subject of httle practical importance, for obseirvers agree that 


have been obliterated, although the older monasteries may 
present vanations m details and honour their own line of 
teachers A particular Bodhisattva may be angled out for 
reverence m one locahty or some religious observance may be 
^cially enjoined, but there is httle aggresrivmress or srif 
assertion among the sects, even if they ate consmous of havmg- 
a defimte name: they each tolerate the deities, rites and books 
of all and pay attention to as many items as leisure and inertia 
permit. There is no clear distinction between Mah6yfina and 
Blnay&na. 

The mam divition is of course into Lamaism on one tide and 
all remaining sects on the other. Apart from this we find a 
record of ten schools which deserve notice for various reasons. 
Some, though obscure in modem China, have fiouritiied after 
transportation to Japan: some, snch as the T'len-t'ai, are a 
memorial of a brilliant epoch: some represent doctrines which, 
if not now held by separate bodies, at least mdicate different 
tendencies, such as magical ceremonies, mystical contemplation, 
uv fsxth in AmilAbha. 

* Sea espeeully Haekmaan, “Die Sohnles dee ekineibelisn Baddhismoa" 

(in tbe Jruili ^emniBn far Onenlolwcbe Spraeim, Berlin, IBll), vbieli eoatams tbe 
text and tiandatum of on Eaaay by a m^em Chineie Bnddhut, Yang Wbn Hni 
Soeb a leruv of Chineao eocta from tke eontomporaiy Bnddhut point of vuw baa 
Snt value, but it doca nnl aeem to me that Ux Yang explanu clearly the dogmatie 
teneta of each eect, the obviooa mfeieoce being Uiat auch teneta are of litUo 
rjjtebeal importance Chinese monaatenea often aeem to eombino aeveral aehoola 
Chi** “onaatery near Peking profesaea to belong both to the Lin. 

land Bcboola and ita teaebera expound Uio Diamond-outter, Lotue 
j , .T*®® ^^“8 Ching So alao m India. Sco Rhya Davida in acudo Seete 
tcba» *’*'* 1 ^ Hackmanngiveaahatof anlhonUea Bdkina, Chinese BinUbum 
pa vit and vm). naj still bo consulted, though ibo account u for from clear. 
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The more importAnt schools were comparatively late, for 
they date from the sixth and seventh centuncs For two or 
three hundred years the Buddhists of China were a colony of 
strangers, mainly occupied m making translations By the 
fifth century the extent and diversity of Indian hterature be- 
came apparent and Fa-Hsien went to India to ascertom which 
was the most correct Vmaya and to obtam copies of it Theokgy 
was now sufficiently developed to give rise to two schools both 
Indian in ongm and merely transported to China, known as 
Ch'£ng-shih-tsung and San-lun-tsung^ 

The first is considered as Hinayanist and eqmvalent to the 
Sautr&ntikas^. Li the seventli century it passed over to Japan 
where it is known as Ji-jitsu-shu, but neither there nor in Chma 
had it much importance The San-lun-tsung recognizes as three 
authontiea (from which it takes its name) the M&dhyamika- 
^ftstra and Dv&dasamk&yai&stra of N^fiquna with the 
^ata^fistra of his pupil Deva It is simply the school of tiiese 
two doctors and represents the extreme of hlahayanism It had 
some importance in Japan, where it was c^ed San-Bon- 
Shu. ' 

The arrival of Bodhidharma at Canton m 520 (or 626) was 
a great event for the history of Buddhist dogma, althon^ his 
special doctrines did not become popular until much later. He 
introduced the contemplative school and also the institution of 
the Patriarchate, nvhich for a time bod some importance He 
wrote no books himself, but tau^t that true knowledge is 
gamed in meditation by mtuition* and communicated by 
transference of thought. The best account of his teaching is 
contamed m the Chmese treatise which reports the sermon 
preached by him before the Emperor Wu-Ti m 620*. The chief 
tbBp iB of this disoourse is that the only true reahiy is the Buddha 


* It based itself on tho SatynsidilluiSstni of Hanvnnnan, Nanjio, us 

This meditation honover is of n spwisl sort TTic •“ 

Stin. Kshanti, VIrya, Shyans and Piajiti Tlio meditatiiHi of Bodhi^iwma is not 
the Dhyfino of th^ hat, but moditatioo on Praiiti, Uio liigbcat of,tI» Piramitfa 

«n ffrtr-. pp 020 B I oould wish for more information about this work, but » 
not boon ablo to And tlio original 
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nature^ in the heart of every man. Prayer, asceticism and good 
works are vain. iUi that man need do is to turn his gaze inward 
and see the Buddha in his own heart This vision, which gives 
fight and dehverance, comes m a moment. It is a simple, natural 
act like swallowing or dreaming which cannot be taught or 
learnt, for it is not something imparled but an experience of 
the soul, and teaching can only prepare the way for it Some 
are impeded by their karma and are physically incapable of 
the vision, whatever thmr merits or piety may be, but for those 
to whom it comes it is inevitable and convindng. 

We have only to substitute dlman for Buddha or Buddha 
nature to see how closely this teaching resembles certain 
passages in the TTpanishads, and tiie resemblance is particularly 
strong in such statements as that the Buddha nature reveals 
itself in dreams, or that it is so great that it embraces the 
umverse and so small that the point of a needle cannot pnck 
it. The doctrine of Mftyfl is clearly indicated, even if the word 
was not used m the ori^nal, for it is expressly said (hat all 
phenomena are unreal. Thus the teaching of Bodhidharma is 
an anticipation of ^mkora's monism, but it is formulated in 
contistentiy Buddhist langu^e and is in harmony with the 
views of the M&dhyamika school and of the Diamond-cutter. 
This Chinese sermon confirms other evidence which indicates 
(hat the ideas of the Advaita philosophy, though Brahmanic 
in their origin and severely condemned by Gotama bimaplf 
were elaborated in Buddhist circles before they were approved 
by^irthodox Hmdus. 

Bodhidharma’s teaching was Bidian but it bsminniwi.^ 
mrTOllouely with Taoism and Chinese Buddhists studied 
books*. A current of Chmose (bought which was old 
and strong, if not the main stream, bade man abstain from 
and look for peace and light within. It was, I think, the 
^i^on of this native tribntaiy with the river of inflowing 
*^® Contemplative School its importance. 

*vXOStr tiQ&filTniim4An/w»TvA/>o.neae4'_a1%Mw*JlMM^J 2 j . 


Alro eaSed F» itiGn or dfc&rmskjifB in ) 


^ in uw oiaeoniw Bodhidhamw said tbat 
Thuprobablycorroaponda 
but 1 havo not found tho Indian equivalent 

®/ BmtntM itmki, menUona Unco pilgnma aa havinB 
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and adopted the usages of otiior schools When Taoism fiouti^ed 
under the Sung Emperors it was also flourishing and influenced 
art as woil os thought, but it probably decayed under the Yuan 
dynasty which farotued rehgion of a different stamp It is 
remarkable that Bodhidhatma appears to be unknown to both 
Indian and Tibetan^ writers but his teaching has imparted a 
^ecial tone and character to a section (though not the whole) 
of Ear Eastern Buddhism. It is called m Chmese Tsung-m&i 
or Ch'an-tsung, but this word Ch'an^ is perhaps better knmm 
to Europe in its Japanese form Zen. 

Bodhidharma is also accounted the twenty-eighth Fatnarch, 
a title which represents the Chinese Tsu Shih^ rather than any 
Indian designation, for though in Pah hterature we hear of the 
succession of teachers*, it is not clear that any of them enjoyed 
a style or position such as is imphed in the word Patriarch 
Hmdus hare always attached importance to spiritual hneage 
and every school has a list of teachers who have transmitted 
its special lore, but the sense of hierarchy is so weak that it is 
mi'sleadmg to describe these personages as Popes, Patriarchs or 
Bishops, and apart from the personal respect which the talents 
of individuals may have won, it does not appear that there was 
any ruocession of teachers who could be correctly termed heads 
of the Ghurch. Even in China such a title is of dubious acouiaqy 
'for whatever position Bodhidharma and his successors may 
havp daimed for themselves, they were not generally accepted 
as being more than the heads of a school and other schools also 
gave their chief teachers the title of l^u-shih. Ecom time to 
fima the Emperor appointed overseers of religion with the tito 
of Kuo-shih®, instructor of the nation, but these were officials 
appointed by the Crown, not prelates consecrated by the Chu^ 

Twenty-eight Patnarohs we supposed to hove flounshed 
between the death of the Buddha and the amval of Bodhidharma 
in pinna The Chmese hsts* do not m the eorher part agree with 


> He n not mentioned by Ternnetha 
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the Singhalese accounts of tiie apostolic succesnon and contain 
few eminent names with the exception of A^aghosha, NSg&r- 
jiina, Deva and Yasubandhu. 

According to most schools tiieie were only twenty-four 
Fatiiarchs. These are said to have been foretold by the Buddha 
and twenty-four is a usual number in such series^. The twenty- 
fourth Patriarch Simha Bhikshu or Simh&laputra went to 
Kashmir and su&ered martyrdom there at the hands of Mihira- 
kula? without appointing a successor. But the school of Bodhi- 
dharma continues the aeries, reckoning him as the twenty- 
rnghth, and the first of the Chinese Patriarchs Now since the 
three Patnaxchs between the martyr and Bodhidharma are all 
described as hving in southern In^, whereas such travellers 
as Fa-Hsien obviously thought that the true doctrine was to be 
found in northern India, and since Bodhidharma left Tndin. 
altogether, it is probable that the later Patriarchs represent the 


moit important, because it ptofeaaea to be tranalaUd (a v 472) from an Indian 
wo-k, nbicb, honoior, le not in tho Tibetan Canon and u not known in Sanaknt. 
Tho Chmeae teat, as no have it, is probably not a translation from the Bansknt, bnt 
a vompilation made m the sixth centuiy which, bow over, acquired conaidarable 
autbonty SecHaspero in ilfi?aiiyesd'fmfiaRunie Sykam Lon, pp lsa-14B,and 
BBT BO 1011, pp 344-34S Other Works are tbs Fo tsu t'ung obi (Nanpo, 1661), 
ol Chih Wan <e 1270), belonging to the Wien-t'a! sidiool, and the Chutg-tS oh'nan- 
Ung-lu together with the Tsung-mSn-t'ung yao-hsG chi (Nsnjio, 1524, 1526) both 
belonging to the school of Bodhidharma Soo also Hanjio, 1528. 1520 The onmmnn 
list of Fatnsiefas is as follow* 1 Mahukosyapa, 2 Ananda, 3 ganavasa or Sana- 
a\Qaa, 4 Upagupta, 5 Dhptaka, 6 MicchaVa Here the name ot Vasninitra la 
inserted bysomebatoimttedbyottiere,? Buddhansndi.B Buddhamitca.O P&riva, 
10 Punyayaeas. 11 Atvaghosha; 12 Kapimala, 13 WSgaiyuna, 14 Dora (Kapa- 
mva), 15 Rifaulata, 10 Sanghanandi, 17 Sanghayataa, 18 Kumarata, 10 Jayata; 
» Vsauhandhu, 21 Mannta, 22 Haklona or Padmaratna, 23 Simha Bhikshn, 
-4 Basissita, 25 Pntnomita or Punyamitra, 26 Prajnatan; 27 (or 28, jf Vasu 
•aitia IS reckoned) Bodhidharma Many of tbeso names are odd and are only eon 
ivi I th® <3iine*a trBnBcnption,f6r which see Nanjio, 1340 

j ? Patnarehs vaiy from that gi\ sn above, partly bocanso they represent 
did ®* ®‘'*'" ®cboo1s It IS not straoge, for instance, if the SarraabTSdins 

™ not rcco^mi Hagdijuna as a Patnareh Two of their lists have been preserved 
(Nanjio, 1470) who wrote about 520 Some notes on tho Fatrlaiehs and 
TtV;? 1 “ , ""® P'elow® representing them will bo found m Dord, pp 244 ff 
1 7t eunouB that Atvaghosha is rcpicsented as a woman 

“ “.*®!‘°^ for instance, in the lists of the Jam Tirthonkmaa and m soma 

rf the Buddhas and of tho AvaUna of Vishnu. 
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spiritual genealogy of soino aihool wliich was not the Chunth 
as established at N&Iand&*. 

It will bo cunvcmcnt to summanze bnefly hen the histoty 
of Bodhidharma’s scliool. !E^nding that his dootnncs were not 
altogethor acceptable to the Emperor Wu-Ti (who did not relish 
being told that his pious exertions were vam works of no valao) 
he retired to Lo-yong and before his death designated as his 
successor Hui-k'o. It is related of Hubk'o that when he first 
applied for instruction ho could not attract Bodhidhanua's 
attention and therefore stood boforo the sage's door durmg a 
whole winter night until the snow reaohed his kne«:B Bodhi- 
dbonna indicated that he did not think this test of endurance 
remarkable, Hui*k'o then took a knife, out off his own arm and 
presented it to the teacher who accepted him os a pupil and 
ultimately gave him the insignia of the Patriarchate— a robe 
and bowl. He taught for thirty-four 3 rears and is said to have 
mixed freely with the lowest and most debauched reprobates. 
His successors were S^ng-ts'on, Tao-hsin, Hung-]6n, and Hni- 
n6ng‘ who died in 713 and dedined to nommate a successor, 
saying that the dootnne was well established. He bowl of 
Bodhidharma was buried with hits. Thus the Patnarch was not 
willing to bo an Erastian head of the Church and thought the 
Church could got on without him The object of the Patriarchate 
was simply to insure the corroot transmission ffom teacher to 
kcbolar of certain doctrines, and tins precaution was eqieoiolly 
necessor;^' in scots which rejected scriptural authority and rehed 
on personal instruotion. So soon as there wore several competent 
teachers handmg on the tradition such o safeguard was fdt to 

be uimeoessaiy. . .u ti. 

That this feeling was just is shown by the fact that me 
school of Bodhidharma is still praotioally one m teaching But 
Its small regard for scripture and maistcnoe on oral instructaon 
caused the principal monastones to regard themselves as centres 
with an apostolic succession of their own and to form diviaiOTS 
which were geographical rather than dootnnnl. They are often 
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called school (tsnng), buii the term is not correct, if it imphes 
that the difference is mmilar to that which separates the 
Ch'an-tsung and Ln-tsung or schools of contomplabon and of 
daphne Even in the lifetime of Hni-nSng there seems to 
have been a division, for he is sometimes called the Patriarch 
of the South, Shen-Hsiu* being recognized as Patnarch of the 
North But all subsequent divisions of the Ch'an-tsung trace 
their lineage to Hm-n&ig. Two of his dismples founded two 
schools o^led Nan Yueh and Ch'mg Tuan* and between the 
eighth and tenth centuries these produced respectively two and 
three subdivisions, known together as Wu-tsung or five schools. 
They take their names from the places where their founders 
dwelt and are the schools of Wei-Yong, Idn-Ghi, Ts'ao-Tung, 
Yun-MSn and Pa-Yen* Tins is the chronological order, but the 
most important school is the Lin-Chi, founded by I-Hsuan*, 
who resided on the banks of a river* in Chih-li and died in 867. 
It 18 not easy to discriminate the special doctnnes* of the 
Lm-Ghi for it became the dominant form of the school to such 
an extent that other variants are httle more than names. But 
it appears to have insisted on the transmission of spiritual truths 
not only by oral instruction but by a species of telepathy between 
teacher and pupil culminating m sudden illummation. At the 
present day the majority of Chmese monasteries profess to 
belong to the Ch'an-tsung and it has encroached on other schools. 
Thus it is now accepted on the sacred island of P'uto which 
originally followed the Lu-tsung. 

Although the Ch'an school did not value the study of 
scripture as part of the spiritual life, yet it by no means neglected 
letters and can point to a goodly array of ecclesiastical authors, 

' JTif 

* ^''*^^'°S™’PtuesliD{onB&tioaTetpeobsgitisaadoibn 

•chooli will be fotind in Dori, Tob vn and vm But then is tittle to nemd in the 
of events or literary end doctraisl movements 

; isfl'. Wi@. 

Lm Chi means coming to the ford Is Itus an aUnsion to the Pali exptestion 
Ths name appears in Japanese sa Bimmi Moet educated Chmese 
sshed oe to their dooUmo aay they belong to the Lm-Chi 
Boiiii«ro *™®"**y wiled the three myatenes (Heuon) and tho three important 

™ ^ l>**n able to obtain any dear explanation of what they 

“«a. See Edlons, CAiB«e BiuUtitm, p 104, and Hoehmann, 1 e p 260. 
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^nding down to modern timcB*. More than twenty of ttioir 
hove been admitted mto the Tiipitato. Several of 
these are histoncal and discuss the succession of Potrionihs and 
aoboto, but the moat cliaractenstic productions of the sect are 
colleobona of aphorisms, usually compiled by the disdples of 
a teacher who himself committed nothing to writing*. 

In opposition to the Contemplative School or Tsupg-mSn, 
M tto others are sometimes classed together as Chiao-mfin. 
This diohotomy perhaps does no more than justice to the im- 
portance of Bodhidharma’s school, but is hardly aoiftntifio, for, 
whatever may be the nnmenoal proportion, the other schools 
differ from one another as much as tliey differ from it They 
all agree in recognizing the authority not only of a founder but 
of a special sacred book We may treat first of one which, like 
the Tsung-mfin, belongs specially to thi Buddhism of the Par 
Bast and is both an offshoot of the Tsung-men and a protest 
agauut It — there being nothing incoirpatible in this double 
relationship. This is the T'len-t ai* school which takes its name 
from a celebrated monastery m the province of Chi-kiang The 
founderof thisestablishment and of the sect was called Chih-E'al 
or Chih'i* and followed originally Bodhidharma’s teachmg, but 
ultimately tejeotod the view that contemplation is all-suffioient, 
while still claiming to derive his doctnnc from Nfig&xjuna. He 
had a special veneration for the Lotus Shtra and paid attention 
to cetemonisl He held that although the Buddha-mind is 
present in all living beings, yet they do not of themselves come 
to the knowledge and use of it, so that instruction is necessary 
to remove error and establish true ideas The phrase Chih-knan* 
is almost the motto of the school it is a translation of the two 
words Samatha and Vipassonk, taken to mean calm and insist. 


* Wieger, BmMhitmt OInwM, p 108, itetes that 230 in»kB belonging to tbfa 
aeot iron puUiahed under tho Uanohn djauAy 

* See e g Nbii]io, Cat 1627, 1632 

' ^Tendai in Japaneee It la alao called m China Ba hna 

< Alao often apokon of aaCLih oba ta ahih Offieuilly 

he IB often atylod tho fourth Fatnanih of tbo aohool Goo Sort, p 449 

* |(*|^. . In I'a’ Buddhiakn aUo, capocially in lator vorka, Samatha and 
Vipaaaank may ho taken aa a oompondium of tho higher life aa they an Toapeolivaly 
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Tbe T'ien-T'ai is distinguished hy its many-sided and 
almost encydopsedio character. Chih-I did not like the exclusive- 
ness of the Contemplative School Ho approved impartially 
of ecstaey, literature, ceiemomal and disciphne he inshed to 
find a pl^ for everything and a pomt of view from which every 
doctnne might be admitted to have some value. Thus he divided 
the teaching of the Buddha mto five periods, regarded as 
progressive not contradictory, and expounded respectively in 
[a) the Hua-yen Sdtra, (&) the HinaySna Sfitras, (c) the Lfing- 
yen-ching; (d) the Bra]ni-pl,ratmt&, (e) the Lotus Sfitra which 
IS the crown, qumtessence and plenitude of all Buddhism He 
also divided religion into eight parts*, sometimes counted as 
four, the latter half of the list being the more important The 
names are collection, progress, distinction and completion. 
These terms mdicate different ways of lookmg at rebgion, all 
legitimate but not equally eomprehenmve or just m perspective. 
By collection is meant the Hinay&na, the name being apparently 
duo to the variously catalogued phenomena which occupy the 
disciple in the early stages of hia progress the scriptures, divisions 
of the umverse, states of the human minds and so on Progress 
(T'ung, which might also be rendered as transition or communi- 
cation) IS applicable to the Hina and Mahftyanl. alike and regards 
the rehgious life as a senes of stages nsmg from the state of an 
unconverted man to that of a Buddha Pieh, or diBtinotion, is 
apphcable only to the Mahhyank and means the qiecial excel- 
lences of a Bodhisattva Tuan, completeness or plemtude, is 
the doctrine of the Lotus which embraces all aspects of rebgion. 
^ a similar spmt of synthesis and concibation Chih-I uses 
Nag&quna’s view that truth is not of one kmd Prom the stand- 
point of absolute imth all phenomena ore void or unreal, on 
«e other hmd they are mdubitably real for practical purposes 
^re just is the middle view which builds up the religious 
character It sees that all phenomena both exist and do not 


itner of them real existence or of tiie void Chih-I’s teaching as 
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to the nature of the Buddha is almost theisbc. It regards the 
fundamental (p6u) Buddhahood as not merely the highest leahly 
hut as constant activity exerting itself for the good of aU 
beings Distinguished from tins fundamental Buddhahood is 
the derivative Buddhahood or trace (chi) left hy the Buddha 
among men to educate them There has been considerable 
discussion m the school as to ^e relative excellence of the pen 
and the cht^ 

The T'len-T'ai school is important, not merely for its 
doctrmes, but as having produced a great monastic establish- 
ment and an illustnous line of writers In spite of tiie orders 
of the Emperor who unshed to retain him at Nanking, Chih-I 
retired to the highlands of Che-Eiang and twelve monasteries 
still mark various spots where he is said to have resided He 
had some repute as an author, but more as a preacher His 
words were recorded by his disciple Kunn-Tmg® and m this 
way have been preserved two expositions of the Lotus and a 
treatise on his favourite doctnne of Chih-Kuan which together 
are termed the San-ta-pu, or Three Great Books Similar 
spoken expositions of other sfitras are also preserved Some 
smaller treatises on his chief doctrines seem to be works of his 
own pen® A century later Chan-Jan*, who is reckoned the 
ninth Patnaroh of the T'len-t'ai school, composed commentanes 
on the Three Great Books as well as some short origmal works 
Dunng the troubled period of the Five Dynasties, the T'len-t'ai 
monasteries sufiered severely and the sacred books were almost 
lost. But the school had a branch m Korea and a Korean priest 
called Ti-Kuan® re-established it m China It contuiued to 
contribute literature to the Tripitaka until 1270 but after the 
tenth century its works, though numerous, lose their distinctive 
character and arc largely concerned with magical formuhe and 

the vrorship of Amida , j i 

The latter is the special teaching of the Pure Land schoo^ 
also known as the Lotus school, or the Short Cut® It is mdeed 


« JjfC nntl ThebooUaroNniU'n.N™ 1134,1630,1038 
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a short out to salvation, striking unceremoniously across all 
systems, for it teaches lihat simple faith in Amit&hha (Amida) 
and invocation of his name can take the place of moral and 
intellectual endeavour Its popularity is in proportion to its 
facility* its ori^n is ancient, its influence universal, but perhaps 
for this very reason its existence as a corporation is somewhat 
indistmct. It is also remarkable that though the Chinese 
Tnpitaka contains numerous works dedicated to the honour of 
Amltftbha, yet they are not described as composed by members 
of the Pure Land school but appear to be due to autoors of all 
schools^ 

The doctrine, if not the school, was known m China before 
186, m uhich year there died at Lo-yang, a monk of the Yueh- 
chih called Lok&kshi, who translated the longer Sukh&vati* 
vyiiha. So far as I know, there is no reason for doubting these 
statements*. The date is important for the history of doctrine, 
since it indicates that the sdtra existed m Sanslcnt some time 
previously. Another translation by the Parthian An Shih>Kao, 
whose activity falls between 148 and 170 a.d. may have been 
carher and altogether twelve tranBiations were made before 
1000 AS. of which five are extant* Several of the eorher 
translators were natives of Central Asia, so it is permissible 
to suppose that the sfitra was esteemed there. The shorter 
Sukh&vatl-vyuha was translated by Kum&rajiva (c. 402) and 
later by Hsuan Chuang The Amitftyurdhy&nasutra was trans- 
lated by Ittlayasas about 424 These three books* are the 
principal scnptuics of the school and copies of the greater 
Sukh&vatj may still be found m almost every Chinese monastery, 
whatever prmdples it professes 

Hui Yuan* who hved from 333 to 416 is considered as the 
founder of the school Ho was m his youth an enthusiastic 


ChmoTO RUlhots m Kaniio’. Oitatoguo, App ni, detenbM many os 
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Taoist and after lie turned Buddhist is said to have u<icd the 
writings of Chiiang'tsfi to olncidato his now faith He founded 
a brothoiliood, and near tho monastery wlicro ho settled was 
a pond in whicli lotus dowers grew, hence tho brotherhood was 
known os the White Lotus school For several centuries* it 
enjoyed general esteem. Pan-chon, one of its Patriarchs, re- 
ceived the title of Kuo-ahih about 770 a n , and Shan-tao, who 
flourished about 850 and wrote commentaries, was one of its 
pnncipal hterary men* He popularized the doctrine of the Pai- 
tao or White Way, tliat is, the narrow bridge leading to Paradise 
across which Amit&bha wnll guide the souls of the faithful. But 
somehow the name of White Lotus became connected widi 
conspiracy and rebelhon until it was dreaded os the title of a 
formidable secret society, and ceased to be applied to tho school 
as a whole The teaching and canonical hterature of the Pure 
Land school did not fall into disrepute but since it was admitted 
by other sects to be, if not the most excellent way, at least a 
pftritiiaHiblfi short cut to hcavcn, it appears in modem times less 
as a separate school than as an aspect of most schools'. Ihe 
Mtn plA and emotional character of Amidism, the directness of 
its "Como unto me," appeal so strongly to the poor and un- 
educated, that no monasteiy' or temple could afford to neglect it. 

Two important Indian schools were mtroduced into China 
in tho sixth and seventh centunes respectively and flourished 
until about 900 a n when they began to decay. These are the 
Chu-shd-tsung and Fa-hsinng-tsun^ The first name is merdy 
a Chmese transonption of the Sanskrit Ko'sa and is due to the 
fact that the chief authority of the school is the Abbidharmatoria- 


The eariy hutory of the sohool w iclotod m a work called Uen 
Mud to data Cfoia tliB Ttan dynasty See lor some ace®™' ^ 
the early Trorlhioa. Dorf, pp 280 £f and 467 S Tbair taographiea oonlam oany 
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gistm of Vasubandhu'. Tliis work expounds the doctrine of the 
Sarvftstiv&dins, but m a hbeial spirit and without ignoring other 
views Though the Chu-shS-tsung represented the best scholastic 
tradition of India more adequately than any other Chinese sect, 
yet it was too technical and arid to become popular and both 
in Chma and Japan (where it is known as Kusha-shu) it was a 
system of scholastic philosophy rather than a form of religion. 
In China it did not last many centuries. 

The Ea-Hsiang school is similar inasmuch as it represented 
Indian scholasticism and remained, though much esteemed, 
somewhat academic. The name is a translation of Dhaimalak- 
shana and the school is also known as Tz'u-6n-tsung*, and also 
as Wm-shih-hsiang-chiao because its pnnoip^ text-book is the 
Ch'6ng-wei-riiih-lun®. This name, equivalent to Vidy8.ml.tra, or 
Vi]n8nam8tra, is the title of a work by Hsuan Chuang wluch 
appears to be a digest of ten Sanskrit commentaries on a httle 
tract of thirty verses ascribed to Vasnbandhu. As ultimate 
antiiorities the school also recognizes the revelations made to 
Asauga by Maitreya^ and probably the Mah8.y8nasiltr81ank&ra‘ 
expresses its views It daims as its founder Stlabhadra the 
teacher of Hsuan Chuang, but the latter was its real parent. 

Closely allied to it but reckoned as distinct is the school called 
the Hua-yen-tsung* because it was based on tiie Hua-yen-ching 
or Avatamsakashtra. The doctnnes of this work and of N6g8r- 
juna may be conveniently if not quite correctly contrasted as 
pantheistic and nihilistic. The real foimder and first patriarch 
a as Tu-Fa-Shun who died in 640 but the school sometimes beais 
tto name of Haen-Shou, the posthumous titie of its third 
Fhtriarch who contnbuted seven works to the Tnpitaka^ It 


feel loe WW*”’ ^ Ohwant, l 210, and alao Takaknsu, Journal (/ Oe Pali 

^ name tefen not to the doetnnea ol the aehool, but to 

“i *0 Kuoi eta the ditcipb of HaOan Chuang vho uaa 

prmcip^ teaehen and taught at a monaataty called Ta'a tn 

I . See Nanjio, Cat Noa 1197 and 1216 

» ^ On Yuan Cfiitony, I pp 365 ff 

TOd tranal by Sylvain M\ i, 1911 
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from India and it follo'ws that its theories and practicos \vere 
openly advocated at this period and probably wore not of repute 
much earher. It is akin to the Buddhism of Tibet and may be 
described m its higher a^ects as an elaborate and symbolic 
pantheism, which represents the one ^irit manifesting himself 
in a series of emanations and reflexes In its popular and un- 
fortunately commoner aspect it is amply polytheism, fetichism 
and magic. In many respects it resembles the Pure Land school. 
Its prindpal deity (the word is not inaccurate) is Vairocana, 
analogousto Amit&bba, and probably like him a Persian sun god 
in on^ It is also a short cut to salvation, for, mthout denying 
the efficnency of more laborious and ascetio methods, it promises 
to its followers a sunilar result by means of formulce and cere- 
moiues Like the Pure Land school it has become m China not 
so much a separate corporation as an aspect, and often the 
moat obvious and popular aspect, of all Buddhist schools. 

It claims Va]rabodhi as its first Patriarch. He was a monk 
of the Brahman caste who arrived m China from southern 
India* in 719 and died in 730 after translating seversl Tsntras 
and spells. His companion and successor was Amoghavajra of 
whose career something has already been said. The fourth 
Patriaroh,Hui Kuo, was the instructor of the celebrated Japanese 
monk Kobo Daishi who established the school in Japan under 
the name of Shmgon^. 

The prindipal scripture of this sect is the Ta-jih-ihing or 
slhia of the Sun-Buddha^. A distmetion is drawn between 
exoteno and esoteno doctrine (the "true word") and the various 
phases of Buddhist thought are arranged in ten classes. Of 
these the first nme are merely preparatory, hut in the last or 
esoteric phase, the adept becomes a livmg Buddha and receives 
full intuitive knowledge In this respect the Tontric sohool 
^mbles the teacbmg of Bodludhanna hut not in detail. It 
that Vairocana is the whole world, which is divided 
barbhadhhtn (material) and Vajradhfttu (indestructible), the 
two together fonmng Dharmadhitu. The manifestations of 

•om.. ot India Doid dtu 

,®™^™»legeodaa\MHitlmn,p 209 

®"“®™ “'® •'®‘ ®* So JoPon. nm AneaaWa 
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Vairocttna's body to himsolf— that h Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
— aro roprcscntod symbofacally by diagrams of sovoral oirolesV 
But it would bo out of place to dwell further on the dogmatic 
tlicology of the school, for I cannot discover that it was ever 
of importance in Clnna whatever may have been its influence 
in Japan. What appealed only too poiverfuUy to Chinese 
superstition was the use of spells, charms and magical formuhs 
and the doctnne that since the universe is merely idea, thoughts 
and facts ate equipollent This doctnne (which need not be tiie 
outcome of metaphysics, but underhes the magical practices 
of many savage tribes) piodnoid sutprising results when apphed 
to funeral ceremonies, which m Chma have always formed the 
major part of religion, for it was held that ceremonial can lepie* 
sent and control the fortunes of ^e soul, that is to say that if 
a ceremony repicsents figuralavely the rescue of a sold from a 
pool of blood, tlien the soul whu^ is undergoing that pumsh- 
ment will be delivered. It was not until the latter port of the 
eighth century that such theones and ceremonies were accepted 
by Chinese Buddhism, but they now form a laige part of it. 

Although in Japan Buddhism contmued to produce now 
schools until the thirteenth century, no movement in Chma 
attuned this status after about 780, and Lamaism, though its 
introduction produced considerable changes in the north, is 
not 'usually reckoned as a Tsung. But numerous societies and 
brotherhoods arose cspeoiidly in connection with the Pure Land 
school and ate commonly spoken of as sects They difier from 
the schools mei, tioned above in havmg more or less ihe ohuacto 
of secret societies, sometimes merely brotherhoods like the 
ITteemasons but sometimes pohtical m them aims Among mom 
whose tenets are known that which has most religion and leart 
nohtios in its composition appears to be the Wu-wei-duM , 
founded about 1620 by one Lo-tsu* who claimed to have lemivea 
a revelation contained m five books It is stnotly vegetarian 

> In tho T'jen t'ai and Chin yon ochooh, nnd indeed in C"”" 

U- nnn.ilc.uit.0n o. BuddhoLood 

See tho Moount liy Edkin., CAiniae HikWJmiii. it B 
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and ttnthitualfatic, objecting to the use of images, incense and 
candles m worship. 

There are many other sects with a political tinge. The pro- 
diviiy of the Chmese to guilds, corporations and secret societies 
'is well known and many of these latter have a rchgious basis. 
All such bodies are under the ban of the Government, for they 
have always been suspected with more or less justice of favouring 
anti-social or anti-dynastic ideas. But, mingled with such 
pohtical aspirations, there is often present the desire for co- 
operation in leadmg privately a rdigious lifQ which, if made 
public, would be hampered by official restrictions. The most 
celebrated of these sects is the White Lotus Under the Yuan 
dynasty it was anti-hlongol, and prepared the way for the 
advent of the Mmg. When the Ming d 3 masty in its turn 
became decadent, we hear again of the White Lotus coupled 
with rebelhon, and timilarly after the Mianchus had passed their 
mendian, its beautiful but ill-omened name frequently appears 
It seems clear that it is a^ ancient and persistent society with 
some idea of creating a millenninm, which becomes active when 
the contra! government is weak and corrupt Not unlike the 
White Lotus is the secret society commonly known as the Triad 
but called by its members the Heaven and Earth Association 
The T'ai-p'ing sect, out of which the celebrated rebelhon arose, 
was similar but its ins^nration seems to have come from a 
perversion of Christianity. The Tsai-Li secti is still prevalent 
in Peking, Tientsin, and the province of Shantung. I should 
exceed the scope of my task if 1 attempted to examme these 
sects in detaiP, for their relation to Buddhism is often doubtful 
Most of them combine with it Taoist and other behefs and some 
of them expect a Messiah or King of Bightcousiiess who is 
usually identified with Maitreya It is easy to see how at this 
point hostihty to the existing Govormnent arises and provokes 
not unnatural resentment*. 

Sco China ilfiunm Ttar Bool, 1896, p 43 
’ For Bamo account o( them, aco StAnton, Tlio Tninl Sncietj, Uluto Lotus 
ooaetj, etc , looo, tpiinnlcd from CAtuo Jlrnew, voh XM, xxn, nnd Dc Grout, 
Mansnion anri nligiotu pertnulion la China, vol i pp I4!i-2ri0 
Till. ^ i.” **''*'“*’'“ China has not chnnipd niiiili from the an\« of the Umpire 
*'''““’B>''’*'Psi'cniot Juno 17, 1914, runtnin ii IhiMihiitnt I'llii t fatating that 
»K rental icIiBinns lij jIUlviimM il ptisims is tlriclljr pnihibilid 
* anu tliat ctrtatn rchgioua «i,tu U» Iw eup^ircsuMl 
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Recently OOToral attempts have been mode to infuse life 
and order into Cliincso Buddliism Japanese influence con be 
traced in most of them and though they can hardly bo said to 
roprei^t a new school, they attempt to go back to Mahayanism 
as it was when first introduced into China The Hinfiy&na is 
considered as a necessary prehminaty to the Moh&y&na and 
the latter is treated as existmg in several schools, among which 
are included the Fore Land school, though the Contemplative 
and Tantrio schools seom not to be regarded with favour. Hiey 
are probably mistrusted as leading to neghgence and super* 
■stition\ 

I fin, for an aeeoont of raeh a reformed aeettO Fkaoeka, "SmBuddhiaiucIier 
Baformvanuoli in China,” T'outif Pao, ISOO, p SB7. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

OHINA (conitnued) 

CHDOiSjEi Buddhism at thh Pbssbht Dat 


Ths Buddhism treated of in this chapter does not include 
Lamai^, urhich hemg identical mth the idigion of Tibet and 
Mongdiia is more convemently descnbed elsewhere. Ordinary 
Chinese Buddhism and Lamaism are distmot, but are divided 
not so much by doctrme as by the race, language and usages of 
the pnests. C^ese Buddhism baa acquired some local colour, 
but it 18 still based on the teachmg and practice imported from 
India before the Yuan dynasty, whereas Lamaist tradition is 
not direct it represents Buddhism as received not from India 
but from Tibet. Some holy places, such as P'uto and Wu-t'ai- 
shan are frequented by both Lamas and Chinese monhs, and 
Tibetan prayers and images may sometimes be seen in Cbineso 
temples, but as a rule the two divisions do not coalesce. 

Chinese Buddhism has a physiognomy and language of its 
own The Paraphrase of the Sacred Edict m a cntidsm, which, 
though unfriendly, is not altogether inaccurate, says that 
Buddhists attend only to the heart, nlaun that Buddha can bo 
found in the heart, and aim at becommg Buddhas This sounds 
strange to those who are acquainted only with the Buddhism of 
Ceylon and Burma, but is intelligible as a popular statement of 
Bodhidhaima’s doctrine Hearts means the spiritual nature of 


purification and growth so that all beings can become Buddhas 
But m the Par East the doctnne became less pantheistic and 
more ethical than the oonesponefing Indian ideas. The Buddha 
in the heart is the internal hght and monitor rather than the 
niuvcrsal spint Amida, Kuan-yin and Ti-tsang with other 
^ant and benevolent spirits have nsen from humanity and 
Help man to rise as they have done Chinese Buddhists do 
“ot regard Amida’s vows as on isolated achievement. AU 

do^olionnl htaraiun about tbo lieort aco tlio lilUe 
IramUtod m Chma Branch, J? A .8 xxm pp a-82 
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Boddhisattvos have done iiio aamo and cairied cut their roaolu- 
tion in countless oxistencos Like the Madonna these gracious 
iiguics appeal dueotly to the emotions and ortistio sonsos and 
tlicir divimty offers no difficulty, for in China Church and State 
alike have always recognized deification os a natural process. 
One other characteristic of oU Far Eastern Buddhism may be 
noticed The Buddha is supposed to have preached many creeds 
and codes at different periods of his life and each school supposes 
its own to be the lost, best and all inclusive. 

As indicated elsewhere, the essential port of the Buddhist 
Church is the monkhood and it is often hard to say if a Chinese 
layman is a Buddhist or not It will therefore be best to de- 
scribe bnefly the organization and life of a monastery, tlicn the 
services performed there and to some extent attended by the 
laity, and thirdly the rites performed by monks on behalf of 
the laity, especially funeral ceremonies 

The Tnpitaka contains no loss than five recensions 

of the Vinaya, and tlie later pilgrims who visited India made 
it their special object to obtain copies of the most correct 
and approved code But though the theoretical value of thoso 
codes 18 still admitted, they have for praotioal purposes been 
supplemented by other manuals of wliioli the best known are 
the Ean-wang-ohing or Not of BrahmS.* and the Pai'Chang- 
ts'ung-hn-oh'mg-kuei or Rules of Purity of the Monasteries of 
Pai Chang, 

The form'er is raid to have been translated in a n 400 oy 
Kum&rajiva and to be one chapter of a larger Sanskrit work 
Some passages of it, particularly the condemnation of legislation 
whirh forbids or imposes conditions on the praotice of Buddlusm , 
road as if they had been composed m China rather tlian India, 
and Its whole attitude towards the Huiayamst Vinay^ 
bumcthing inadequate and superseded, can hardly have boon 
usual m India or China even m the time of I-Ching (700 A n ). 
Nothing IS known of the Indian original, but it certainly wm not 
the BnUimajaiasutla of the Pali Canon® Though the trandation 

’ For text tnuiilation ond commonlar^, sco Do Onrol, CWc dn 

Jftthi^na en Chim. 1897. oto nUo Nanjio, Ho 1087 
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IB ascribed to so early a date, tbero is no evidence that the work 
carried weight as an authority before the eighth century. 
Students of tlio Vinaya, like I-C3img, ignore it. But when the 
scholarly endeavofir to discover the most authentie edition of 
the Vinaya began to flag, this manual superseded the older 
treatises Whatever external evidence there may be ^ for 
attributing it to KumfLrajiva, its contents suggest a much later 
date and there is no guarantee that a popular manual may not 
have received additions. The rules are notnumbered consecurively 
but as 1-10 and 1-48, and it may be that the first class is older 
than the second In many respects it expounds a late and even 
degenerate form of Buddhism for it contemplates not only a 
temple ritual (including the veneration of images and sacred 
books), but also bunung the head or limbs as a religious practice 
But it makes no allusion to salvation through faith in Amit&bha 
and says little about services to be celebrated for the dead^. 

Its ethical and disoiphnary pomt of view is dogmatically 
Mahayonist and similar to that of the Bodhicary3.vat&ia The 
Hinayflna is several times denounced^ and called heretical, bu< , 
srtting aside a little intolerance and superstition, the teaching 
of this manual is truly admirable and Jbreathes a spurit of active 
charity— a desire not only to do no harm but to help and rescue. 

It contains a code of ten primary and forty>eight secondary 
commandments, worded as prohibitions, but equivalent to 
positive injunctions, inasmuch as they blame the neglect of 
various active duties. The ten primary commandments are 
called Pr&timoksha and he who breaks them is P&r&jika*, that 
is to say, he ipaofado leaves the road leading to Buddhahood 
and IS condemned to a long series of infenor births. They pro- 
hibit taking life, theft, unchastity, lying, trading in alcohoho 
Muors, evd speaking, boasting, avarice, hatred and blasphemy. 
Though infraction of the secondary commandments has less 
permanently serious consequence, their observance is indis- 
pensable for all monks. Many of them are amplifications of tiie 
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approval of the Yuan d 3 ^asty* and la atill accepted aa authori- 
tative in many monaateriea and givea a correct account of their 
general 'practice. It \ras composed by a monk of Kiang-si, rrho 
died in 814 a.d. He belonged to the Ch'an school, but his rules 
are approved by others I mil not attempt to summaruie them, 
but they include most points of ntual and discipline mentioned 
belov. The author indicates the relations which should prevail 
between Church and State by opening his work with an account 
of the ceremonies to be performed on the Emperor’s birthday, 
and simQar occarions. 


Large BuddMst temples almost always form part of a 
monastery, but smaller shrmes, especially in towns, are often 
served by a sin^e pnest. The many-storeyed towers called 
pagodas which are a characteristic beauty of Clunese landscapes, 
are m their origm stupas erected over rehes but at the present 
day can hardly be called temples or rcli^ous buildings, for iJiey 
are not places of worship and generally owe their construction 


to the dictates of Feng-shui or geomsney. Monasteries are 
usually bidlt outside towns and by preference on high ground, 
whence shot or mountain has come to be the common designa- 
tion of a convent, whatever its porition The sites of these 
establishments show the deep feehng of cultivated Chinese for 
nature and them appreciation of the influence of scenery on 
temper, an appreciation which connects them spiritually with 
the p°Blms of the monks and nuns preserved in the Pah Canon 
The architecture is not self-assertive Its aim is not to produce 
edifices complete and satisfying m them own proportions but 
rather to harmoniae buddings with landscape, adjust courts 
a^pavihous to the slope of the hiMde and diversify the groves 
of fir and bamboo with shrmes and towers as fantastic and yet 
M Mtnral as the monntain boulders. The reader who wishes 
to know more of them should consult Johnston’s BuddhUt 

a work which comhmes in a rare degree sonnaknowledee 
and hterary charm ° 

A monastery* is usually a quadrangle sunounded by a wall 
* T'onnj Pm, 1804, pp 437 ff 

monMlTOw rttempUsa to »prod,.ce Ui. 
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Uoforo llip Krcnl' gnlc, vliicli farcn sonth, or in (ho Aral court 
iq n Innk, ojiatinpil by a bndgo, wlicrein grona the red lotus and 
tame ({‘•h nwmt dolca of biaeuit. Tlio bides of the qimdranglo 
contain dwelling rooms, refectories, guest chambers, stoio 
iioiiscs, a libraiy, printing press and other premises suitable to 
a learned and pinns foundation, 'ilic interior space is divided 
into two or time conrla, bordered by n \cranda In each court 
is a hall of worsiiip or temple, containing a shelf or aicoic on 
whicli are set the sacred images' In front of them stands a table, 
iiBiinlly of massive wood, bc.aring vases of dowers, bonis for 
incense sticks and other vessels The first temple is c.sllcd (ho 
,HaII of the Four Great Kings and the figures in it rcpiescnt 
Iicings who arc still in the world of transmigration and have not 
yet attained nuddhafiood. They include gigantic images of the 
Four Kings, Maitreya, the Buddha designate of the future, and 
Wci-to‘, a military Bodhisattva sometimes identified with Indra 
Kiian-ti, the Chinese God of War, is often represented in this 
building. The chief temple, called the Precious Holl of (he Great 
Hero®, IS in the second court and contains the principal imogee. 
Very commonly there are nine figures on either side representing 
eighteen disciples of the Buddha and known os tlie Eighteen 
Lolian or Arhnts*. Above the altar arc one or more largo gilt 


wrro iwrformed ivnd thul there n rre tnnils of ImaireB But the Xndian buiIitinRi h«d 
three aloncB See Clisinnnca, JlfAamre me fw Jlrlifiritx Emintntf. 1894, p 8S 
‘ ^ 1 % •*’“ **“ •*'* In BF FEO 1010 
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flmnee Tlia Biiddha aisisnid to each a reRinii wilhiii a hull it h hi» dull ‘*8 
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images. When there is only one it is usually gakyn-muni, but 
more often there are three Sueh triads arc variously composed 
and the mo Tikg often speak of them vaguely as the "three 
precious ones,” -without seeming to attach much importance to 
their identity^! The tnad is loosely connected with the idea of 
the throe bodies of Buddha hut this explanation docs not always 
apply and the central figure is sometimes 0-mi-to or Kuan-yin, 
who are the principal recipients of the worship ofiered by the 
laity. The latter deity has usually a special shrme at the bwk 
of the main altar and facmg the north door of the hah, in which 
her merciful activity as the saviour of mankind is represented 
in a series of statuettes or rohefs Other Bodhisattvaa such as 
Ta-shih-chi (Mahasthamapriptajand Ti-tsang also haveseparate 
shnnes in or at the side of the great hall^. The third hall contains 
as a rule only small images It is used for expounding the 
scriptures and for sermons, if the monastery has a preacher, but 
is set apart for the religious exercises of the monks rather than 
the devotions of the laity In very large monasteries there is a 
fourth hall for meditation 

Monastones arc of various sizes and the number of monks is 
not constant, for the peripatetic habit of early Buddhism is not 
extmet at one fame many inmates may be absent on their 

point of view of Indian geography, theni can he no doubt that ae have to do with 
an Indian idea, imported into l^bet aa acU aa into China vhcro it became far more 
popnlar than it bad ever been in India The two additional Arhata (who vary in 
diSennc templea, wbereoa the aixteen are fixed) appear to have been added during 
the T'ang dynaaty and, according to IVatters, m imitation of a very aoleet order of 
nient inalituted by the Emperor T'ai Taung and eompnaing eighteen penona 
Chavannea and Lem eee in them apinta bononed from the popnlar pantheon 

Cbineaeideaa about the Lohana at the present day are very vague Tbcir Indmn 
ongm has been forgotten and eomo of them have been provided with Chincae 
biographies (Sea Iloid, p 216 ) One popular story says that they were cighicen 
con-rerted bnganda 

In several targe temples there arc halla containing 600 images of Arhata, winch 
laelude many C^eso Emperora and one o! them is oiton jiointcd out as being 
Uarco Polo But this la very doubtful Bee, however, liacLmann, JSuidktmut, 
V 212 

' Generally they consist of &lk}a mnm anil two superhuman Itiidilhaa or 
Bodhiaattvaa, such as 0 mi to (Amitobba) and Yo vliih to (Vniduiyn) I’l lu fo 
(VaitacBna}andLo Bhih-fo(Lochana) Win vhii(Mtnjii4 ri)aiid P'li-IiHii ii(Sainaiita 
™ndta) The common European explanation Ihal they me the Bnddhaii of the 
Paat, present and future is not correct 

' and Fnt the impiirlanrc uf Ti tvvng in popular Bud- 

dhiam, which has perhaps been undcrevliinatcil, ate JuIhmIoii, chap viii 
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iravols, at another there may bo an influx of etrangoiB Then 
are also wandering monks who have ceased to belong to a 
particular monastery and spend their time in txavdlmg. A large 
monastery usually contains from tiiirty to fifty monks, but a 
very large one may have as many as three hundred Themajonty 
are dedicated by their parents as children, but some embrace 
the career from conviction in their maturity and these, if few, 
are the more interesting Children who are brought up to be 
monks receive a rehgious education in the monastery, wear 
monastic clothes and have their heads shaved. At the age of 
about seventeen they ore formally admitted as members of 
the order and undergo three ceremonies of ordination, which in 
tlicir origin represented stages of the rehgious life, but oie now 
performed by accumulation m the course of a few days One 
reason for this is that only monasteries possessing a hcence from 
the Government* arc alloncd to hold ordmations and tiiat 
consequently postulants have to go some distance to be received 
as full bre^ren and ate anxious to complete the reception 
expeditiously. At tho first ordination the candidates are 
accepted as novices at the second, which follows a day or two 
afteru'ards and corresponds to tho upasampad^, they accept 
the robes and bowl and promise obedience to the rules of the 
Fr&timoksha But these ceremonies are of no importance 
compared with the third, called Shou Fu-sa-ohieh* or acceptance 
of the Bodliisattva precepts, that is to say the fifty-eight 
precepts enunciated in the Fan-wang-ohmg The essential part 
of this ordmation is the burning of the candidate’s head in trom 
three to eighteen places The operation involves cansiderable 
pam and is performed by hghting pieces of charcoal set in a 
paste which is qiread over the shaven skull. 

Although the Fan-wang-ching does not mention tins 
burning of the head as part of ordmation, yet it emphafacally 
enjoins the practice of burning the body or limbs, aflBrmmg that 
those who neglect it are not true Bodhisattvas®. The preson^ 
tion IS founded on the twenty-second chapter of the Lot^ 
wbicli, though a later addition, is found m tho Chinese transla- 

* I qicak of tlio Old Imponal aorornuiont whioh emno to on end in 1011 
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iion made between 265 and 316 A.n> 1-Ching discusses and 
leprobates such practices. CSearly they were known in India 
when he visited it, but not esteemed by the better Buddhists, 
and the fact that they form no part of the or^Uaiy Tibetan 
ritual indicates that they had no place in the decadent Indian 
Buddhism which in various stages of degeneration was intro- 
duced into Tibet^. Bi Korea and Japan branding is practised 
but on the breast and arms rather than on the head. 

It would appear then that burning and branding as part of 
initiation were known hr India m the early centuries of our era 
but not commonly approved and that their general acceptance 
in eshina was subsequent to the death of I-Ching in a.i> 713^. 
This author clearly approved of nothing but tiie double ordina- 
tion as norice end full monk The third ordination as Bodhi- 
sattva must be part of the later phase inaugurated by Amogha 
about 750*. 

This practice is defended as a trial of endurance, but the 
earlier and better monks wore right in rejecting it, for in itself 
it is an nnedifying spectacle and it points to the logical con- 
clurion that, if it is meritorious to cauterize the head, it is still 
more meritorious to bum the whole body. Gases of suicide by 
burning appear to have occurred in recent years, esperiaUy in 
the provmco of Che-BJan^. The true doctrine of the Mahiy&na 
is that every one should strive for the happiness and salvation 
of all beings, but this beautiful truth may be sadly perverted 


. * Naajw, Nos 138 and 139 Ths ptsoUco is not eufaxely n&Laovn in tbs 
ot Psb Bnddbism In the LoVapsBSatti. a work ensboE in Brnmo but 
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if iL IS iicld Miat (he oinlnmncc of pain is m itsolf moritonons 
and tlial sucli ncqunod mont con bo transfeired to others. ISolf- 
torturc scorns not to be unknown m tho popular forms of 
Gliincsc Buddhism' 

Tho postulant, after receiving those three ordinations, 
becomes a full monk oi Xfo-shang^ and takes a new name The 
inmates of every monastery owe obedience to the abbot and 
some abbots have an oilicial jiosilion, being recognized by the 
Government as representing the clergy of a profecture, should 
there bo any business to be transacted with the secular authon- 
ties. But there is no real hierarchy outside the monastenss, 
each of which is an isolated administrative unit Within each 
monastery due provision is mode for disciphno and administra- 
tion The monks arc divided into two classes, the Western who 
ore concerned witii ritual and other purely rohgiops duties and 
the Eastern who are relatively secular and superintend tho 
business of tho establishment® This is often considerable for 
tho income is usually denved from estates, m managing which 
the monks are assisted by a committee of laymen Other laymen 
of humbler status* hVe around tho monastery and furnish the 
labour necessary for agriculture, forestry and whatever in- 
dustries the character of tho property calls into being As a rate 
there is a considerable library Even a sympafhetio stranger will 
often find that the monks deny its existence, because many 
books have boon destroyed in political troubles, but most 
monasteries possess copies of the principal Boriptures end a 
complete Tnpilaka, usually tho edition of 1737, is not rare. 
Whether tho books are much read I do not know, but I haro 
observed that after tho existence of the hbrary has been ad- 


« Seo e j Do Boas, The Vntjon, Image and Daium,-p 20“! I lin!« never tern 
bolIi prnoliece myaUf Sec nleo Paraphnuc of the Samd AVief, vii 8 
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mitted, it often proves difficult to find the key There is also 
a printing press, where arc prepared notices and prayers, as 
well as copies of popular sfitras 

The food of tlie monks is strictly vegetarian, but they do not 
go round with the begging bowl nor, except in a few monasteries, 
18 it forbidden to eat after midday. As a rule tliere are three 
meals, the last about 6 p.m , and all must be eaten in silence. 
The three garments presenbed by Indian Buddhism are still 
worn, but beneath them are teousers, stockings, and shoes 
which are necessary in the Chinese climate There is no idea 
that it is wiong to sleep on a bed, to receive presents or own 
property. 

Two or three services ate performed daily ih the principal 
temple, early in the morning, about 4pm, and sometimes in 
the middle of the day A specimen of this ntual ma}' be seen 
in the service called by Beal the Liturgy of Kuan Yiu‘. It 
consists of vcrsielcs, responses and canticles, and, though 
strangely reminiscent both m structure and extemah (such as 
the weanng of vestments) of the offices of the Roman Church*, 
appears to bo Indian in origin. I-Ching describes the choral 
services which he attended in Nalanda and olsowhcrc — the 
chanting, bowing, processions — and the Chinese ritual is, I 
think, only the amplification of those ceremonies It includes 
the presentation of offerings, such as tea, rice and other vege- 
tables The Cliincsc pilgrims testify that in India flowers, lights 
and incense were offered to rehes and images (os in Christian 
churches), and the Bodhioary&vatara*, one of the most spiritual 
of later Mahayanist works, mentions offerings of food and drink 
M part of worship Many things in Buddhism lent themselves 
te such a transformation or parody of earlier teaching Offerings 
of food to hungry ghosts ivore countenanced, and it was easy 
to mclude among the recipients other spirits It u ns meritorious 

present food, raiment and property to living s.unts- oriental. 
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and Oflpecially Cbmcsc, symbolism found it natural to express 
Ibo same devotion by oflcnngs mode before images 

In the course of most ceremonies, tlie monks make vows on 
behalf of all beings and take oath to work for their salvation 
They arc also expected to dehver and hear sermons and to 
engage in meditation Some of them supenntend the education 
of novices which consists chiefly in learning to read and repeat 
rebgious works Qmtc recently elementary schools for the 
instruction of the laity have been instituted m some monas' 
tciies’’. 

The rcgulanty of convent life is broken by many festivals 
The year is divided mto two periods of wandering, two of 
meditation and one of repose corresponding to the old Vassa. 
Tbougli this division has become somewhat theoretical, it is 
usual for monks to set out on excursions in the ^nng and 
autumn In each month there are six fasts, including the two 
uposatha days On these latter the 2S0 rules of the Fr&timoksha 
are recited in a rcfeetoiy or side hall and subsequently the 
fifty-eight rules of the' Fan-wang-cbmg are recited with greater 
ceremony in the mam temple 

Anotlier class of holy days includes the birthdays* not only 
of Sftkya-muni, but of otlier Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, the 
anmversones of events in Sakya-muni’s hfe and the deaths of 
Bodhidharma and other Saints, among whom the founder or 
patron of each monasteiy has a prominent place Another 
important and popular festival is called Yu-lan-p6n or All Souls 
day, which is an adaptation of Buddhist usages to Chinese 
ancestral worship Of many other festivals it may be said that 
they 'are purely Chinese but countenanced by Buddhism’ such 
are the days which mark the changes of the seasons, 
sacred to Kuan-ti and other native doilies, and (before the 


revolution) imperial birtlidays 

The daily services are pnmanly for the monks, but the Jany 
may attend them, if they please More frequently they j^y thw 
devotions at other hours, light a few topcis and too often na 
recourse to some form of divination before the images oom - 
> r do not refer to the pmclicc of lurmns disiiw d tomplci into iwhnob 
freqntnt In some iminiuitenui Uio iiiiinlu, nhili. retoiiimg iwMcmion, Im 
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tuncB they defray the cost of more elaborate ceremonies to 
expiate sms or enBure-^rospenty. But the lay attendance in 
temples is specially large at seasons of pilgrimage- ^or an acconnt 
of this interesting side of Chinese rehgioiis life I cannot do 
better than refer the reader to Mr Johnston’s volume already 
cited. 

Though the services of the priesthood may be invoked at 
every cnsis of life, they are most in requisition for funeral 
ceremonies. A detailed description of these as practised at 
Amoy has been ^ven by De Groot*^ which is probably true in 
essentials for all parts of China. These rites unite m mcongruous 
confusion several orders of ideas Pre-Buddhist Chmese notions 
of the hfe after death seem not to have included the idea of hell. 
The disembodied soul is honoured and comforted but without 
any clear definition of its status Some representative — a person, 
figure, or tablet — ^is thought capable of givmg it a temporary 
residence and at funeral ceremonies ofienngs are made to such 
a representative and plays performed before it Though Buddhist 
language may be introduced into this ritual, its spirit is alien to 
even the most corrupt Buddhism. 

Buddhism famihanzed China with the idea that the average 
man stands m danger of purgatory and this ^ootnne cannot be 
desmbed as late or Mahayanist*. Those epithets are, however, 
merited by the subsidiary dootnne that such punishment can 
be abndged by lucanous acts of worship which may take the 
fonn of sunple prayer addressed to benevolent beings who can 
mease tie torti^ soul. More, often the idea underlying it is 
that the recitation of certam formulm acquires merit for the 
mate who can then divert this merit to any purpose*. This is 
reaUy a theological refinement of the ancient and wideqiread 

ancient and un- 

uddhist m origm is the theory of sympathetio magic. Just as 
y sticfang pins into a wax figure you may loll the person 
repreanted, so by imitating physical operations of rescue, you 
y uejivcr a soul from the furnaces and morasses of hell Thus 
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a pajici model of hades is modo which is knocked to pieces and 
Anally burnt., tho spint is escorted with music and other pre- 
cautions over a mock bridge, and, most singular of all, the 
priests place over a rcccptaclo of water a special machine 
consisting of a cylinder containing a revolving apparatus which 
might help a creature immersed in tho fluid to ohmb up. This 
strange mummery is supposed to release those souls who are 
condemned to sojourn in a pool of blood' This, too, is a super- 
stition countenanced only by Chinese Buddhism, for the 
punishment is incurred not so much by sinners as by those dying 
of illnesses which defile with blood Many other rites arc based 
on the notion that objects — or their paper images — ceremonially 
burnt arc tmnsniittcd to the other world for tho use of the dead 
Thus representations in paper of servants, clothes, fumituie, 
money and all manner of things are burned together with tho 
cfllgy of the deceased and sometimes also certificates and pass- 
ports giving him a clean bill of hcaltli for the Kingdom of Heaven 
As in funeral rites, so in matters of daily life. Buddhism 
gives its countenance and help to popular superstition, to every 
kind of charm for reading tho future, securing happiness and 
driving away evil spirits In its praise may bo said that this 
patrpiiago, though far too easy going, is not extended to cruel 
or immoral customs fl'O reader will ask, is there no brighter 
sidc^ I believe that there is, but it is not conspicuous and as 
m India, public worship and temple ritual display tho lower 
aspects of religion. But in China a devout Buddhist is generally 
a good man and the obj’ects of Buddhist associations are praiso- 
iiorlliy and philanthropic They often include vegetarianism 
and aliblinonco from alcohol and drugs Tho ^venkness of the 
religion to-day is no doubt tlic want of mtclhgcncc and energy 
among tho clergy Tlicro are not a few loamod and devout monks, 
hut even devotion is not a cliaraetcristie of the majority On 
the other hand , those of tlio laity who lake their religion seriously 
generally attain a high standard of piety and there have been 
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attempts to reform Buddhi^, to connect it with education and 
to spread a knowledge of the more authentic sciiptures^. 

When one begins to study Buddhism m China, one fears it 
may be typified by the neglected temples on the outskirts of 
Peking, sullen and mouldering memoiials of dynasties that have 
passed away But later one learns not only that there are great 
and fiounshmg monasteries in the south, but that even in Pekmg 
one may often step through an archway mto courtyards of whicfii 
the prosaic streets outside give no hmt and find there refreshment 
for the eye and soul, flower gardens and well-kept shrines 
tended by pious and learned guardians. 

* See Franelce, "Em Buddhistueher BoforaiTetsuch in dune/' T’mvg Pao, 
1909, Fp 567-002 



CHAPTER XLVir 

KOREA* 


The Buddhism of Korea canoofr bo sharply distuiguished from 
the Buddhism of China and Japan. Its secluded mountain 
monasteries have some local colour, and contain halls dedicated 
to the seven stars and the mountain gods of the land. And 
travellcis are impressed by the columns of rock projecting from 
the soil and carved into images (minok), by the painted vails 
of the temples and by the huge rollcd-up pictnres which are 
painted and displayed on festival days But there is httle real 
onginality m art in bterature and doctrine none at all Buddh- 
ism started in Korea with the same advantages as in Chma and 
Japan but it lost in moral inSnence because the monks con- 
tinually engaged in pobtics and it did not vin temporal power 
because they were confrnually on the wrong side. Yet Korea 
is not without importance in the annals of far-eastern Buddhism 
for, during the wanderings and vicissitudes of the faith, it served 
as a rest-house and depot. It was from Korea that Buddhism 
drst entered Japan* when, during the wars of the five dynasties 
the T'len-t'ai school was nearly annihilated in China, it was 
revived by a Korean pnest and the earliest extant edition of the 
Chinese Tnpitaka is known only by a smgle copy preserved m 
Korea and taken thence to Japan 

Kor our purposes Korean history may be divided mto four 
periods; 


I. The three States (a 0 57-a ». 668) 

II. The Kingdom of Silla (668-918). 

HI. The Kingdom of Kjaye (918-1392). 

IV; The Kingdom of Chosen (1392-1910). 

The three states were Kognryu in the north, Pokebe m the 
south-west and Silla m the south-east*. Bud^ism, togeflier 
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Chinese writing, ciitcicd Koguiyu from the iioith iii 372 
and Faiccho from the south a few years later. Silla being more 
distant and at war mth tlio other states did not receive it till 


about 424 In 552 both Japan and Falcche were at war with 
SiUa and the king of Pokche, inshing to make an alliance with 
the Emperor of Japan sent him presents which included Buddhist 
books and images. Tlius Korea was the intermediary for intro- 
dudng Buddhism, wnting, and Chmese culture mto Japan, and 
Korean monks played an important part there both in art and 
religion. But the influence of Korea must not he exaggerated. 
The Japanese submitted to it behermg that they were acquirmg 
the culture of China and as soon as cncurastances permitted 
they went straight to the fountain head The pnnmpal early 
sects were all imported direct from Chma. 

The kmgdom of SiUa, which became predominant in the 
seventh century, had adopted Buddhism in 528, and maintained 
fnendly mtercourse with the T'ang dynasty As in Japan 
Chinese civihzation was imitated wholesale This tendency 
strengthened Buddhism at the time, but its formidable riu^ 


Confuciamsm was also introduced early in the eighth century, 
although it did not become predominant until the thirteenih^ 
In the seventh century the capital of SiUa was a centre of 
Buddhist culture and also of trade Merchants from India, 
Tibet and Persia are said to have frequented its markets and 
several Korean pilgrims visited India. 

fri 918 the Wang dynasty, originating in a northern family 
of humble extraction, overthrew the kingdom of BiUa and with 
it the old Korean aristocracy. Tha was replaced by an official 
nobihty modelled on that of China, the Chinese intern of 
exammatioiiB was adopted and a class of scholars grow up. But 
with this attempt to reconstruct soriety many abuses appealed. 
The number of slaves greatly mcreased*, and there were many 

^ Cliioa and aomo of the early 
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Iictcditary lov castes, the mcnihers of which were little better 
than slaves Only the higher castes could compete in examina- 
tions or hold office and there were continual struggles and 
quarrels between the military and civil classes Buddhism 
fiounshed much as it flourished in the Hei-an period of Japan, 
but its comparative sterihty reflected the inferior social con- 
ditions of Korea Festivals were celebrated by the Court with 
great splendour magnificent monastenes were founded the 
bonres kept troops and entered the capital armed, the tutor of 
the heir apparent and the chancellor of the kingdom were often 
ecclesiastics, and a law is said to have been enacted to the 
effect that if a man hod three sons one of them must become a 
monk But about 1250 the mflucnco of the Sung Confuciomsts 
began to be felt. The bonzes uere held responsible for the evils 
of the time, for the continual feuds, exactions and massacres, 
and the civil nobihty tended to become Confumanist and to side 
against the church and the military The inevitable outburst uas 
delayed but also rendered more disastrous when it came by the 
action of the Mongols who, as in China, were patrons of Buddh- 
ism The Yuan dynosty invaded Korco, placed regents in the 
pnneipal towns and forced the Korean princes to many Mongol 
wives It w'as from Korea that Kbubilai despatched his ex- 
peditions against Japan, and in revenge the Japanese homed 
the Korean coast throughout the fourteentli century But so 
long as the Yuan dynasty lasted the Korean Court which had 
become Mongol remained faithful to it and to Buddhism, when 
it was ousted by the Ming, o similar movement soon followed 
in Korea The Mongohred dynasty of Korye was deposed and 
another, which professed to trace its hneage back to Silla, 
mounted the throne and gave tlie country the name of Chosen 
This revolution w'os mainly the work of the Confucianist 
party m tlie nobihty and it was not unnatural tliat patriots and 
reformoru should sec in Buddhism nothing but the religion of 
the corrupt old regime of the Mongols During the next century 
and a half a series of restrictive measures, sometimes 
to persecution, were apphed to it Two kings who 
build monasteries and favour bonzes were deposed States 
were melted down, Buddhist learning was 
and burials ivcre performed according to the Chu^h 

About tho beginning of tlie sixteenth century (the dat 
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variously given as 1472 and 1512 and perhaps there wob more 
tlian one edict) tho monasteries in the capital and all cities ^reie 
closed and this is why Korean monasteries are all in the country 
and often in almost inaccessible mountains. It is only since the 
Japanese occupation that temples have been built in towns 

At first the results of the revolution were benefimal The 
great famibes were compelled to dischai;^ their body-guards 
whoso colbsions had been a frequent cause of bloodshed The 
pubhc finances and mihtary forces were put into order. Printing 
with moveable type and a phoneric alphabet were brought into 
use and vernacular literature began to flourish. But in time 
the Confucian literati formed a sort of corporation and became 
as troublesome as the bonzes had been The aristocracy split 
mto two hostile camps and Korean pohrics became again a 
confused straggle between famihes and disfancts in which pro- 
gress and even pubhc order became impossible. Por a moment, 
however, there was a national cause This was when Hideyoshi 
invaded Korea m 1592 as part of his attack on China. The 
people rose against the Japanese troops and, thanks to the 
death of Hideyoshi rather than to their own valour, got rid of 
them It is said that m this struggle the bonzes took part as 
soldiers figbtmg under their abbots and tliat the treaty of peace 
was negotiated by a Korean and a Japanese monh^. 

nevertheless it does not appear that Buddhism enjoyed 
much consideration m the next three centuries The Hermit 
Kingdom, as it has been called, became complecely isolated and 
stagnant nor was there any hterary or intelleotuiJ hfe except the 
mechanical study of the Chinese classics Smee the annexation 
by Japan (1910) conditions have changed and Buddhism is 
encouraged. Much good work has been done in collecting and 
reprinting old books, pieservmg monuments and copymg in- 
scriptions The monasteries were formerly under the control of 
thirty head cstabhshments or sees, tritli somewhat conflicting 
inteiesie. But about 1912 these thirty sees formed a union 
under a president who resides in Seoul and holds ofiSce for a year. 
A theological seminary also has been founded and a Buddhist 
magazme is pubhshed. 

■II ‘‘w taken from Mwnee Orannl's Epitome of Koran Hiatorf 

mklMtollc'e Guide to Kerth Chna, p 428 I horo not been aaceeaifnl in verifying 
UiemmaiineaeorJapaneaotaxta Seo,how«cr,Stetr,KoreBi»jBl(iMiiim,pp 29-30. 
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Tub modem iexritoiy called Annam inclndes the ancient 
Champa, and it falls svithin the French political sphere which 
includes Camboja. Of Champa 1 have treated elsewhere m 
connection with Camboja, but Annam cannot be regarded as 
the heir of this ancient culture. It represents a southward 
extension of Chinese miluence, though it is possible that 
Buddhism may have entered it in the early centuries of our 
era cither by sea or from Burma. 

At the present day that part of the French possessions 
which occupies the eastern coast of Asia is divided mto Tonkin, 
Annam and Cochin China The Annamites are predominant in 
all three provinces and the language and rchgion of all are the 
same, except that Cochin China bos felt the influence of Europe 
more strongly than the others. But before the sucteenth century 
the name Annam meant rather Tonkin end the northern portion 
of modem Aimam, the southern portion bemg the now vanished 
kmgdom of Champa. 

Until the tenth century a.i>.i Annam in this sense was a 
part of the Chinese Empire, although it was occasionally success- 
ful in asserting its tomporory independence. In the troubled 
period which followed the downfall of the Tang dynasty this 
independence became more permanent. An Annamite prince 
founded a kingdom called Dai-c6-vi8t? and after a turbulent 
interval there arose the la dynasly which reigned for more Oian 
two centuries (1009-1226 a d.) It was under this dynasty that 
the country ivaa first styled An-nam- previously tiie official 
of tho loud or its inhabitants was Giao-Chi*. The 
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Ann nmitRH wcie at this ponod a considerable mihtsiy power, 
though their mtemal administration appears to have been 
chaotic They were occasionally at war with China, but as a 
rule were ready to send comphmentary embassies to the Em* 
peror. With Champa, which was still a {ormidable antagonist, 
there was a continual struggle. Under the Tran dynasty (1225- 
1400) the foreign poht^ of Annam followed much the some 
lines A senous cnsis was created by the expedition of Ehubilai 
Ehaa in 1285, but though the A nn a m ites sufiered severely at 
the begmning of the mvasion, they did not lose them inde- 
pendence and their recogmtion of Chinese suzeramty lemamed 
nominal In the south the Chams continued hostihties and, after 
tile loss of some territory, invoked the aid of Chma with the 
result that the Chmese occupied Annam. They held it, however, 
only for five years (1414-1418) 

In 1428 the Li dynasty came to the throne and ruled Annam 
at least in name until the end of the eighteenth century At 
first they proved vigorous and capable; they organized the 
kingdom in provmces and crushed the power of Champa 
But after the fifteenth century the kings became merely titi^r 
scvereigns and Annamite history is occupied entirely with the 
rivalry of the two great famihes, Tnnh and Nguyen, who 
founded practically mdependent kingdoms in Tonkin and 
Cochm-Chma rebpectively. * In 1802 a member of the Nguyen 
family made himself Emperor of all Annam but both he and his 
successors were careful to profess themselves vassals of China. 

Thus it will be seen that Annam was at no time really 
detached from China, In spite of poUticid independence it 
always looked towards the Chinese Court and though comph- 
mentary missions and nominal vassalage seem unimportmit, 
yet they are significant as indicating admiration for Chinese 
institutions Between Champa mid Annam on the other hand 
there wm perpetual war: in the latw phases of the contest the 
Annamites appear as invaders and desbxiyerB. They seem to 
^ve dishked the Chams and were not di^iosed to imitate them . 

* ^ natural that Champa, so long as it existed as on 

mdependent kingdom, should mark the limit of direa Indian 
imuen^ on the mainland of Eastern Asia, though afterwards 
mboja iKcame the limit. By direct, I do not mean to exclude 
ne possibility of transmission through Java or elsewhere, but 
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by whatever route Indian civilization came to Champa, it 
brought its own art, alphabet and language, such institutions as 
caste and forms of Hinduism and Buddliism which had borrowed 
practically nothing from non-lndian sources In Annam, on 
the other hand, Chinese ivnitng and, for htorory purposes, a 
form of the Chinese language were in use the arts, customs and 
institutions 11010 mainly Chinese whatever Buddhism can be 
found was imported from Cliina and is imperfectly distmguished 
from Taoism of Hinduism there are hardly any traces*. 

The Buddhism of Annam is often described as corrupt and 
decadent Certainly it would bo vain to claim for it that its 
doctrine and worship arc even moderately pure or primitive, 
but it cannot bo said to bo moribund The temples are better 
kept and more numerously attended tlian in Chma and there 
are also some considerable monasteries As in China very few 
CNccpt the monks are exclusivo Buddhists and even the monks 
have no notion that the doctrines of l/oo-tzii and Confucius 
are different from Buddhism The rohgion of the ordinary layman 
IS a selection made according to taste from a mass of behefs 
and observances traceable to several distinct sources, though no 
Annamitc is conscious that thero is anything mcongruous m 
this heterogeneous combination This fupion of rchgions, which 
IE more complete even than m Chma, is illustrated by the temples 
of Annam which are of various kinds*. Ifust wo have the ^ua 
or Buddhist temples, always served by bonzes or nuns They 
consist of several buildings of which tte pnncipal oontams an 
altar bearing a senes of images arranged on five or six steps., 
which nse hko the tiers of a theatre. In the front row th^ h 
usuaUy an image of the infant gfikyamum and near hm stand 
fieures of At-nan (Aoanda) and Muc-Lien (Maudgaly&yana) 
Cta the next stage are Taoist deities (the Jade Emperor, tte 
Polar Star, and the Southern Star) and on the higher stagra a« 
images representing («) three Buddhas* with atten dants. 
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(6) tJiQ Buddhist Triratna and (c) tho three rehgions, Buddhism, 
Corfucianism and Taoism. But the arrangement of the images 
18 subject to much vanation and tho laity hardly know who are 
the personages represented At side altars tlieie are generally 
statues of Quan-Am, guardian deities, eminent bonzes and other 
worthies Representations of hell are also common. Part of 
the temple is generally set apart for women who frequent it in 
the hope of obtainmg children by praying to Quan-Am and 
other goddesses Buddhist hteiatnre is sometimes printed in 
these Chua and such works as the Amitayurdhy&nasdtra and 
collections of DhSranis are commonly placed on the altars. 

Quan-Am (Kuan-Yin) is a popular deity and the name seems 
to be given to several goddesses. They would probably be 
described as incarnations of Avolokita, if any Annamite were 
to define his behefs (which is not usual), but they are really 
legendary heroines who have left a lepntaiion for superhuman 
virtue One was a daughter of the Emperor Chuang of the 
CJhou dynasty. Another (Quan-Am-Thi-Kinh), represented as 
sitting on a rock and carrying a child m her arms, was a much 
persecuted lady who passed port of her hfe disguised as a bonze. 
A third fonn, Quan-Am-Toa-Son, she who dwells on the moun- 
tains, has an altar in nearly every temple and is specially 
worshipped by women who wish for sons. At Hanoi there is a 
small temple, rismg on one column out of tho water near the 
shore of a lake, hke a lotus in a tank, and contaimng a brass 
image of Quan-Am with eight arms, winch is evidently of Indian 
origin. Sometimes popular heromes such as Ckio Tien, a princess 
who was drowned, are worshipped without (it would seem) being 
identified wath Quan-Am 

But besides the Chua there are at least three other kimlg of 
>®hgious edifices (i) Dinh These are municipal temples dedi- 
cated to beings commonly called genu by Europeans, that is to 
wy, superhuman personages, often, but not always, departed 
local worthies, who for one reason or another are supposed to 
protect and supervise a particular town or village The Tlmb 
contains a council room os well as a shnne and is served by 
laymen. The genius is often represented by an empty clini> and 
018 name must not be pronounced withm the temple, (u) Taoist 
cities are somotimoa worshipped in special temples, but the 
Annamites do not seem to think tliat such worship is antagonistic 
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fo Buddhism or oven distinct from it. (hi) Temples dedicated 
to Confucius (Van mion) arc to bo found in the towns, but are 
generally open only on certam feast days, when they are visited 
by officials. Sometimes altars dedicated to the sage may be 
found in natural grottoes or other picturesque situations 
Besides these numerous elements, Annamito lehgion also m- 
cludcs the veneration of ancestors and oeromomes such as the 
worship of Heaven and Earth performed in imitation of the 
Court of Fekmg To this must be added many local superstitions 
in which the w orship of animals, especially the tiger,is prominent 
But a further analj'sis of this composite lehgion does not fall 
within my provmce 

There is httle to be said about the history of Buddhism in 
Annam, but native tradition places its mtroduotion as late as 
tho tenth century* Buddhist temples usually contain a dtatue 
of Phat To* who is reported to have been the first adherent of 
the faith and to have built tho first pagoda He was the tutor 
of the Emperor Iii*Thai-To who came to the throne in 1009. 
Fhat-To may therefore have been active in the middle of the 
tenth century and this agrees with the statement that the 
Emperor Dinh Tion-Hoang 1)8 (068—979) ivas a fervent Buddhist 
who built temples and did his best to make converts*. One 
Emperor, Li Hud-Ton, abdicated and retired to a monastery. 

Tho Annals of Annam^ record a discussion which took place 
before the Emperor Thai-Ton (1433-1442) between a Buddlnst 
and a sorcerer. Both held singularly mixed behefs but re- 
cognized the Buddha as a deity The king said that he couki 
not decide between the two sects, but gave precedence to tiie 
Buddhiets. 

* IViUiot (Heou Tasu, tndiut ct annotd, id T'autv Paor vdI zb p 1920) giva 
icasons for thinking llial Suddbum woa prevalent in Tonkin in ths eai)y eentnnM 
of our oia, but, if so, it appoan to havo ducaped and bcon raintrodnccd Ain at 
thia timo Cliiao Cliih nu) liavo meant Kuang.tnng. 

* Diguot, £a Antimniles, p 303 

* Maylion at Ruaaier, V/Iitlmre i'Annam, p iB 

* Dumoulur, CulltJ Annamtca, p 38 
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Tee rdigion of Tibet and Mongolia, often called Lamaism, is 
probably the most singular form of Buddhism in existence and 
has long attracted attention in Europe on account of its con- 
nection with pohtics and its cunous resemblance to the Boman 
CShuich m ntual as well as m statecraft The pontiffs and curia 
of Lhasa emulated the authority of the me^eral papacy, so 
that the Mmgs and Manchus in China as as the Bnti^ in 
Lidia had to recognize them as a considerable power. 

Tibet had early relations with Kashmir, Central Ana and 
China which may all have contributed something to its peculiar 
oivihzation, but its religion is in the main tantnc Buddhism 
imported from Bengal and mvigorated from tune to time by 
both native and Indian reformers But though almost every 
feature of Lomaism finds a parallel somewheie in India, yet too 
great insistence on its source and historical development hardly 
does jnsdee to the origmahty of the Tibetans They borrowed 
a foreign faith wholesale, but sdll the rdadve emphasis which 
they laid on its diftercnt aspects was somethmg new. They bad 
only a moderate aptitude for asceticism, meditation and meta- 
physics, although they manfully translated huge' tomes of 
Ban^t philosophy, but they bad a gemus for hierarchy, 
“rapbne and ecclesiastical polity unknown to the Hindus. 
Thus taking the common Asiatic idea that great and holy men 
are somehow divine, they made it the prmciple of civil and 
government by declaring the prelates of the church 
^be deities incarnate Yet in strange confoast to these practical 
«onts, a certain innate deviliy made them exaggerate all the 
®a|^al, tomfymg and demoraac elements to be found in Indian 


figures of raging fiends wliioli fill Tibetan 
mad'*** ®®fifiost at first tiiat the artiste umply borrowed and 
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yot (lie iiiajosly of Tibetan arcliitccliiro (for, judging by tho 
photographs of Lhasa and Toshilhumpo, it deserves no less a 
name) gives another impression. The simplicity of its lines and 
tho solid, spacious walla unadorned by carvmg recall Egypt 
rather than India and harmomzc not with tho many-hmbed 
demons but uitli tho calm and dignified features of the deified 
pnesfs who arc also portrayed in thcbo halls 

An atmosphere of mystery and sorcery has long hung about 
tho mountainous regions which he to tho north of India Hindus 
and Cliincsc alike saw in them the home of spints and wizards, 
and the grand but uncanny soonciy of these high platoauv has 
influenced the art and ideas of the natives The climate made it 
natural that pnests should congregate in roomy strongholds, 
able to defy the cold and contain tho stores necessary for along 
winter, and the massive walls seem to imitate tho outlino of 
the rocks out of which they grow But tho strange shapes 
assumed by mists and clouds, often dyed many colours by tho 
rising or setting sun, suggest to the least rmaginativo mind an 
aerial wot Id peopled by monstrous and magical figures. At 
other times, when there is no fog, distant objects seem in wio 
still, clear atmosphere to bo very near, until tho discovery tha 
they are really far away produces a btrango fcchng that they 
arc unreal and unattainable 

In discussing this interesting faith, I sliall first treat or i 
history and then of tho sacred books on which it professss to 
bo based In the light of this information it will bo eoMor to 
understand the doclnncs of Lamaism and I shall linnUy o®y 
Bomothmg about its different scots, particularly “ “ 

reason to think that tho strength of tho Established murcb, ol 
which the Grand Lama is head, has been oxaggerated. 



CHAPTER L 

TIBET (continued) 

History 


It is generally stated that Buddhism ivas first preached m Tibet 
at the instance of King Srong-tsan-gam-po* who came to the 
throne m 629 A d. Some legendary notices of its earlier appear* 
ance* will bear the natural interpretation that the Tibetans 
(like the Chinese) had heard something about it from either 
India or Khotan before they mvited mstructors to visit them^. 

At this time Tibet played some part in the politics of China 


‘ Tibetan orthography Sran-btsan sgaa-po It u hard to decide what is the 
beat method of ropreaentmg Kbetan wotda in Tji.f,iii lettera. 

(a) The orthography diSeta from the modem proonnoiation more than in any 
other langnage, except perhaps English, but it apparently represents an older 
pronunciation and therefore has histoneal Taloe Also, a word can be found m a 
I^betan dictionary only if the natire spellmg is faithfnlly reproduced On the 
other band readers interested in onental matters know many words in a 
■pdlmg which IS a rough representation of the modem pronunciation It seems 
pedantic to wnto bKah-ljgynr and (jBras spans when the beet known autbonties 
epeak of Kaa]ui and Oebong On the whole, I have decided to represent the 
commoner words by the popular orthography as given by RockhiU, Waddell and 
^ers while giving the Tibetan spellmg m a foot-note But when a word earmot 
be said to be well known oven amoiig Orientaliats I have reprodnoed the Tibetan 
spellmg 

(t) But it IS not easy to leprodnce this spelling clearly and consistency On 
the whole 1 have loUowed the ^tem used by Sarat Cbondm Das in his Dictionary 
It is open to some objections, as, for instance, Uiat the ugn h has more than one 
value, but the more acaurate method used by Grunwedel m his ATyfliolopte is 
extremely hard to read My tianscnptioD la ss follows m the order of the Tibetan 
oonsonante 


k, kb, g, n, 0 , cb, j, ny 
t, th, d, n, p, pb, b, m. 
ta, tbs, ds, w 
xb, X. h, y 


... r, 1, », B, h 

IS I. ^1 . u **** ” “ i««pect8 prelembla to represent an aspirated ts, yet it 

•he whlk hollS*™*™"'*^ ” ‘I'S “ “> 

* See Waddell, SuiUhim of Tibet, p IB 

indiJta’'rt.l’'n?l!^"'^ , -f B A S , 1D03, p 11) tbal dieemcncs m Oentml Asia 
b ‘ Ciwbzation and thoreforo Tibetan Buddhism aio older than 

tho «»i..u '“'"h research shous that Oentml Asian MSS of even 

to civAsat^^”*^ *’*’*'* **"’*’^ Buddhism, whatever testimony they may boar 


£. ni 


JJ 
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and norUicm India. The Emp(n*or Harsha and the T'ang 
Emperor T'ai Tsung exchanged embassies but a second embassy 
sent from China arrived after Horsha’s death and a usurper who 
had seized tlic throne refused to receive it The Cliinese with the 
assistance of the kings of Tibet and Nepal dethroned him and 
carried him off captive. There is therefore nothmg improbable 
in the story that Srong-tsan-gam-po had two wives, who were 
pnnccsses of Nepal and Ghma respectivdy. He was on active 
ruler, warlike but progressive, and was persnaded by these two 
ladies that Buddhism was a necessary part of civilization. 
According to tradition he sent to India a messenger called 
Thonmi Sanbhota, who studied there for several years, adapted 
a form of Indian wntmg to the use of his native language and 
translated the Karanda Vyfiha Becent mvestigators however 
' have advanced the theory that the Tibetan letters are denved 
from the alphabet of Indian ongm used in Khotan and that 
' Sanbhota made its acquamtonce m Kashmir^. Though the long 
and his two wives ore now regarded as the first patrons of 
Lamaism and worshipped as mcamations of Avalokita and 
TAr&, it does not appear that his direct rehgious activiiy was 
great or that he built monastenes But his reign established the 
foundations of civilization without which Buddhism could 
hardly have flourished, he to some extent unified Central Tibet, 
he chose the site of Lhasa as the capital and mtroduoed the rudi- 
ments of hterature and art But after his death m 360 we hear 
httle more of Buddhism for some decades 

About 706 King Khn-gtsug-lde-btsan is said to have bum 
monastenes, caused translations to bo made, and summoned 
monks from Khotan His efforts bore httle fruit, for no Tibetos 
were wilhng to take the vows, but the edict of 783 pressed m 
Trhysn. mentions his zeal for rehgion, and he prepar^the iray 
tor Khn-sron-lde-btsan m whose imgn Padma-Sambhava, tae 
real founder of Lomaism, amved m Tibet®. 


. SoBHoomloMS xv..ff .and^- 

jsmnn Ind M 266 ff a and on the othrr aide Loufor in Jit Oo PP 
Thoro IS a considorablo difference between the pnntrf nnd 
iliieTJ Jpbebet I. .t possible that th^r have different ongm. and that 

former came from Bengal, the latter from raotan ^ 

» There wore some other streams of Buddhism, for j Padms 

oallcd fiSntarahshita who advised him to «md for Pudma Sambharu and loo 
Sambheva was opposed by Chinese bentes 


I 
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This event is said to have occurred in 747 and the epoch is 
noticeable for two reasons Firstly Tibet, which had become an 
important mditaiy power, was now brought into contact both 
in peace and war with CSiina and Central Asia It was pre- 
dominant in the Tanm Basin and ruled over parts of Ssu-chuan 
and Yunnan. China was obhged to pay tnbute and when it was 
subsequently refused the Tibetans sacked the capital, Chang-an. 
In 783 China made a treaty of peace with Tibet The king was 
the son of a Chmese princess and thus blood as wdU as wide 
experience disposed him to open Tibet to foreign ideas. But in 
747 rdalaons with China were bad, so he turned towards India 
and mvited to fais Court a celebrated Pandit na&ed S&ntarak- 
shita, who advised him to send for Fadma-Sambhava 

Secondly this was the epoch when Amogha flourished in 
China and introduced the Manfeay&na system or ChSn Yen. 
This was the same form of comqit Buddhism which was brought 
to Tibet and was obviously the dominant sect in India m the 
eighth century It was phant and amalgamated easily with local 
observances, in China with funeral rites, in Tibet with de- 
monolatry 

At this time Padma-Sambhava was one of the most cele- 
brated exponents of Tantric Buddhism, and in Tibet is often 
called simply the Teacher (Gum or Mah&cfiiya). His portraits 
represent him as a man of strongly marked and rather angiy 
features, totally unlike a conventional monk. A popular account 
of his hfe^ IS still widdy read and may contain some grains of 
history, though the narrative as a whole is fantastic. It 
describes him as bom miraculously in Udyftna but as having 
studied at Bodhgaya and travelled in many re^ons with the 
intention of converting all the world Accordmg to his plan, 
the conversion of his native land was to be his last labour, and 
when he had finished his work in Tibet ho vanished tiuther 
miraculously Thus ITdyftna is not represented os the source and 
home of Tantnc Buddhism but as bmng hke Tibet a of 

n 1 ItindicateimmBiKiqoainlanCBWithlalamimdinBntione 

HulugDKhan Secr'onnffPoo.lSflO.pp S20ff See for a further MconntCninwcdel. 
MylMofu, p 47, Waddell, Budihtm, p 380, and the Tibetan text edited and 
™ B t’'® ‘‘‘’® ^ Xomon nner libeluchen Kentfin, CBpeeuIly 

pp 2 B 0 B AhoE Si.hlagmtwoit,"DioI,obcMbcichrcibungTunPBdinaSiiinbhaT».’’ 
ii!?! Bd « Abth.4ie-t44.»ndi6 1 OL.»ii.Bd lu 
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magic and mystciy bat, hkc Tibet, needing conversion* both are 
disposed to Tvoloorao Tontne ideas but those ideas are elaborated 
by Podmo-Sombhava not m Udydna but m Bengal which 
from other sources we know to havo been a centre of 
Tantnsm. 

Some other points of interest m these legends may he 
noticed. Padma-Sambhava is not cehbate but is accompanied 
by female companions Ho visits many countries which wotdup 
vanons deities and for each he has a new teachmg smted to its 
needs Thus m T^bet, where the older rehgion eonsisted of de- 
fensive warfare agamst the attaclrs of evil spints^ he assumes 
the congemal character of a victonous exorcist, and m his 
triumphant progress subdues local demons as methodieslly as 
if he were suppressing the guerilla warfare of native tnbes He 
has new revelations called T^rma which be hides m caves to be 
discovered by his successors l^ese revelations are said to have 
been in an unknown language* Those at present existmg are in 
Tibetan but differ from the conomcal scriptures in certain 
orthographical peouhanties The legend thus admits that 
Padma-Sambhava preached a non-eehbate and magical form of 
Buddhism, ready to amalgamate with local superstitiozis and 
needing new revelations for its justification 

He built the monasteiy of Samye® about thu^ miles froB 
Lhasa on the model of Odantapun in Bengal MUtarakshita 
became abbot and from this period dates the foundation of the 
order of Lamas* Mara (Thse Ma-ra) was worshipped as well as 
the Buddhas, but however corrupt the cidtus may have been, 
Samye was a hterary centre where many translations were 
made Among the best known translators was a monk from 
TCnflliniir named Vairocana®. It would appear however that 


» Mueti of Chincao popular teligioi ins tho lamo chsmotcr Bw Do Grout. 
Jld.oioi«By»Jemo/OTi«a.vol vi pp 920,1187 i^mst Speebw 

• Both ho ond the muoh luter Ssakys BsadiU mo sud to hsro nadeiolooo 
Bm zha laneoszo. for vrhich » e T'ornt Pm, 1908, pp 1-47 

• OtbSom-^ ScoWuddoU,*i(f*i«>i.p 200,lor«iiiccountof tbismonooteiy 

at bLoma moons upper sud u proporiy np^icoMo to the higla' 

Iho osrt of Potiphor's wife, but ho was tnumphimtly restored A 

tuS^no »Xf...d to imvo mtreduood Buddhwm mio 

but at a dttto which though unoortom must bo coMiderobV oarimr thnn 
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there was considerable opposition to tlie liew school no£ only 
from the priests of the old native rchgion but from Ghmese 
Buddhists^ 

Numerous Tibetan documents discovered in the Tarim basrn^ 
date from this penod The absence in them of Buddhist personal 
names and the ranty of direct references to Buddhism indicate 
that though known in Tibet it was not yet predommant 
Buddhist priests (ban-de) are occasionally mentioned but the 
title Lama has not been found The usages of the Bonpo rehgion 
seem familiar to the wnters and there are allusions to religious 
strug^es. 

When Fadma-Sambhava vanished &om Tibet, the legend 
says that he left behmd him twenty-five disciples, all of them 
ma^cians, who propagatedhis teaching Atanyrateitflounshed 
m the reign of Balpachan (the grandson of Khn-sron-lde-btsan) 
Monastenes multiphed and received land and the right to collect 
tithes To each monk was assigned a small revenue denved from 
five tenants and the hierarchy was reorganized* Many trans- 
lators were at work m this period and a considerable part of 
the present canon was then rendered into Tibetan The kmg’s 
devotion to Buddhism was however unpopular and he was 
murdered* apparently at the instigation of his brother and 
successor Lang-dar-ma*, who endeavoured to extirpate Lama- 
ism. Monastenes were destroyed, boohs burnt, Indian monks 
were dnven out of the country and many Lmnas were compelled 
to become hunters or butchers But the persecution only lasted 
three years*, for the wicked long was assassinated by a Lama 
who has smoe been canonized by the Church and the mcident 
of tos murder or punishment is still acted in the mystery plays 
performed at Himis and other monasteries. 

After the death of Lang-dar-ma Tibet ceased to exist as a 


Joarual of Buidhitl Ted Societg, 1803, p C 
Mtlnyitia the follovcre of Bodhidhanna ate meant 

1 ^ to A A 1AS.J MM MA 


1 imagine that IToahang 


’ S 1914, pp 37-69 
• See KocUnll, JjiJe of the Buddha, p 255 

ir r E''cn for liia death, nnsmi; from R3S to 1)02 -Sco Rochhill 

» • /** p 226, and BubIilII in J R IS 1880, pp 440 It But the 

tteaty of 822 une made m his reign 
' E lih der mn 

‘ But sre (or other accountii Rockhill (f i/r of the Buddha), p 220 Aecotdine to 
oiBa dc KorGii*B lablca the dale of tho rbccntion was SUO 
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united kingdom and was divided among dons and chieftains 
Tins was doubtless connected with the collapse of Tibotmi 
power in the Tanm basin, but whether as clTcct or cause it is 
hard to say. Tlio persecution may have had a political motive. 
Lang-dar-ma may have thought that the nse of monastio 
corporations, and their nght to own land and levy taxes were 
a menace to unity and military efficiency But the pohtical 
confusion which fdlowod on his death was not due to the 
triumphant restoration of Lam aism Its recovery was slow The 
interval during which Buddhism almost disappeared is estimated 
by native authonbes as from 73 to 108 years, and its subsequent 
revival is treated as a separate period called phyi-dar or later 
diflPnwnn in Contrast to the sna-dar or earher diffusion The 
silence of ecclesiastical history dunng the tenth century con- 
firms the gravity of the catastrophe*. On the other hand the 
numerous translations made in the mnth century H'ere not lost 
and this indicates that there were monasteries to preserve them. 


for instance Samye 

At the beginning of the eleventh century we hear of foreign 
monks arriving from vanous countries The chronicles* say that 
the chief workers m the now diffusion n'ere La-chen, Lo-ohen, 
the royal Lama Yeies^iod and AtKa The first appeals to have 
been a Tibetan but the pupil of a teacher nho had studied m 
Nepal Lo-ohen was a Kashmiri and several other Kashmm 
T ,nmM are mentioned as workmg m Tibet Yeses ^od was a 
Tring or chieftain of mSa-iis in western Tibet who is said to 
have been disgusted with the debased Tantnsm wluch passed 
as Buddhism He therefore sent young Lamas to study in India 
and also invited thence learned monks The eminent rharm^ 
paia, a monk of Hlagadha who was on a pilgrimage in Nepd, 
became his tutor YeSes Hod came to an unfortunate end He 
was taken captive by the Baja of Garlog, an enemy of Buddhism, 
and died m pnson It is possible that this Baja was 
of Gathwal and a Mohammedan The political history or toe 
penod is far from clear, but evidently there were nqmeroM 
Buddhist schools in Bengal, Kashmir and N^opal 
learned monks ready to take up Ihcir residence m Tibet TM 

X a.e llio cl.tonoIoB.cuI table in Wmblrir. P 070 Not a anglo 

Tibetan event iv nrantionul bctoi on HBD nnd 1^ 

» IVisSom Toii/.ng Ftl bonit CJi indn. IXiv, p .SI 
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readiness has been explained as due to fear of the rising tide of 
Islam, but \f^a more probably the result of the revival of 
Buddlusm m Bengal dunng the deventh century The most 
illustrious of these pandits was Afasa^ (380-1053), a native of 
•Rpngni , who was ordained at Odontapun and studied in Burma^ 
Sub^uently ho was appomted head of the monastery of 
Vihramasila and Tvas mduced to visit Tibet m 103^. He 
remamed there until his death fifteoi years later; introduced a 
new calendar and maugurated the second period of Tibetan 
Buddhism which is marked by the rise of successive sects 
dcscnbed as reforms. It may seem a jest to call the teaching of 
Atita a reform, for he professed the Khlacakra, the latest and 
most corrupt form of Indian Buddhism, but it was doubUess 
supenor m dismplme and coherency to the native superstitions 
mixed with debased tantrism, which it replaced. 

As in Japan during the eleventh and tw^th centimes many 
monasteries were founded and grew m importance, and what 
might have happened in Japan but for the somewhat unscrupulous 
prescience of Japanese statesmen actually did happen in Tibet 
Among the numerous contending chiefs none was pre-emment' 
the people were pugnacious but superstitious. Tb^ were ready 
to build and respect when bmlt the substantml structures 
requited to house monastic communities during the rigorous 
winter. Hence the monastenes became the largest and safest 
buildings m the land, possessing the double strength of wails 
and inviolability The most importanu was the Sakya monastery 
Its abbots were of royal blood and not cehbate, and this dynasty 
of ecclesiastical statesmen practically ruled Tibet at a criticsd 
penod m the histoiy of eastern Aria and indeed of the world, 
namely, the conquests of Chinggiz* and the rise of the Mongol 
Empire 


> Or Dipanban SrijaSns. See for o life bim Journal of Buddhut 9Vxt Soeitly, 
1803, “Indian Pandite in Tibet," pp 7 S 

• bnareadvipi, nhero he atodied, mnet bo Tbaton and it la eunoua to find that 
it waa a centra of tantno learning 

■ rrom lOZG onwarda ace the chronological tables of Sum-pa tranalated by 
Sarat Chandra Dae m J AS B 1S88, pp 40-82 They contain many details, 
eapcciaHj of ceelcsisslical biographj Tho Tibetan system of computing tune is 
bwed on cjcles of aixtj jeara beginning it oould seem not m 1020 but 1027, so 
that in many dates there is an error of a year See Polliot, J A 1913, t 633. and 
Laofer, T ounj Pao, 1913, 560 

• Or dcnghiz Khan llio form in tho text seems to bo tho mom correct 
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* oviclenco that Climggiz was specially favourable 

to Buddhism His pnnciple was one King and ono God> and 
like other princes of his race ho thought of religions not os 
incompatible systems but os different mctliods of worehip of no 
more importance tlian the different languages used m prayer. 
The destruction wrought by the Mongol conquerors has often 
been noticed, but they had also an ample, umfymg temper which 
deserves recogmtion China, Russia and Persia all achieved a 
miity after the Mongol conquest winch they did not possess 
before, and though this unification may be desenbed as a protest 
and reaction, yet but for the Mongols and their treatment of 
large areas as mats it would not have been possible The 
could not have muted China before the Yuan dynasty as they 
did after It. ' 


In spite of some statements to the contrary there is no proof 
that the early Mongols invaded or conquered central Tibet, but 
Khubilai subdued the eastern provmces and through the 
. Lamaist hicroiohy established a special connection between 
I^bet and lus dynasty This connection began even m the tune 
of his predecessor, for the head Lama of the Sakya monasteiy 
commonly known as Sakya Pandita (or Sa-skja-pan*cen) was 
summoned to the Mongol Court m 1246-8, and cured the 
Emperor of an illness* This Lama was a man of great learning 
and influence He had received a double education both secular 
and rchgiouB, and was acqiuunted with foreign languages The 
favourable impression which he created no doubt facihtau>d the 
bnlhant achievements of his nephew and successor, who is 
commonly known os Boshpa or Pagspa* 

Khubilai Khan was not content with the vague theism of 
Central Asia and wished to give his mde Mongols a definite 
religion with some aocessones of literature and manneis 
Confuciamsm was clearly too scholastic for a fighting race and 
we may surmise that he rejected Christianity as distant and 


^ Tegn or Heaven Thu monothoum ceaunon io the ancient Chineio^ TurLi 
and Mongols did not of eoniso oxoludo the wonhip of spints. 

s Gnyuk vas Khogon at Uiu lima bat the ilmgol Hxatary tf Sanang Sclten 
(Schmidt, p 3) says that tlio Iioma woe Bummoned by the Khagan Goden It seems 
that Godan was never Khagan, but os an influenliiif pnneo ho mey 
summons ' 

* bl’hagspa (eomiptcd in Mongol to Bnsbpa) Is mcnly a title tqniialmt to 
Aym in Sansknt His full sty Io was bFhagepa bl« gras igy al mUisati 
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unimportant, Mohammedanism os inconveniently mixed vitii 
politics But why did he prefer Lamtusm to CSiinese Buddhism? 
The latter con hardly have been too austerely pure to suit his 
ends, and Tibetan was as strange as Chinese to the Mongols. 
But the Mongol Court had already been favourably impressed 
by Tibetan Lamas and the Emperor probably had a just feeling 
that the intellectual cahbre of the Mongols and Ttbetans was 
Eumlar and also that it was politic to conciliate the uncanny 
spintual potentates who ruled in a land which it was difficult 
to mvade. At any rate he summoned the abbot of Sahya to 
Ghma in 1261 and was imtiated by him into the mystexi^ of 
Lamaism^. 

It is said that before Fagspa’s birth the God GaneSa showed 
his father all the land of Tibet and told him that it w'ould be 
the kingdom of his son. In later hfe when he had difficulties at 
the Chmese Court Mah&k&la appeared and helped him, and the 
mystery which he imparted to Khnbilai is called the Hevajrava- 
Sita* These legends mdicato that there w'as a large proportion 
of Sivaism m the rehgion first taught to the Mongols, larger 
perhaps than m the present Lamaism of Lhasa. 

The Mongol historian Sanang Setsen relates^ that Pagspa 
took a higher seat than the Emperor when mstructmg him and 
on otheroccasions sat on the same level. Thissoimds improbable, 
hut it IS clear that he enjoyed great power and digmty . lii China 
he reemved the title of Kuo*Shih or instructor of the nation and 
was made tlio head of all Buddhists, Lamaists and other. In 
Tibet he was recogmzed as head of the Church and tnbutaiy 
sovereign, though it would appear that the Emperor a 
lay council to assist him m the government and also had a CDm> 
missicmcr m each of the three provmces This was a good political 
bargain and laid the foundations of Chinese influence m a 
country which ho could hardly have subdued by force. 

Pagspa was charged by the Emperor to provide the Mongols 
with an alphabet as well as a rcdigion. Eor this purpose ho used 


• Bj abhi<olcha or qinnVibng »iHi ttater 

• Valiii ts a mngical formula which eompcU the obedience of ■nnti or natural 
foreea Uo\a3m (oitpareutl} the come u Herufca) n one of lUo fantuibe beinBg 
conceded a< mamfoUation. of Buddbea and IJodIll«^tl^B« made for a gncciol pw- 

“* P«"t» out. Ui the manilutalioiwot Siva 

• hcbmidt'e edition, p IIS 
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ft (iqinirc foim of tho Tibetan letters’, written not m horizontal 
but III vertical lines. But tho oxpenmont was not succossfal. 
Tlic characlcns were neither easy to write nor graceful, and after 
Fagspa’s doatli his invention into disuse and was replaced 
by an cnlaigcd and modified form of tho Uigur alphabet This 
had nlteody been cmploj'cd for writing Mongol by Sakya 
Pandita and its definitive form for that purpose was elaborated 
by the Lama Chos-kyi-hod-zer in tho reign of Khubilai’s 
successor. This alphabet is of Aramaic origin, and had already 
been utilized by Buddhists for writing rehgious ivorks, so its 
'application to Mongol was merely an extension of its general 
currency in Asia^ 

Pagspa albO supenntendod the preparation of a new edition 
of the Tripitaka, not m Mongol but m Cbmese Among the 
learned editors were persons acquamted with Sansknt, Chmese, 
Tibetan and Uigur An intorestmg but natural feature of this 
edition IS tliat it notes whether the vanous Chmese texts are 
found m the Tibetan Canon or not 

Khubilai further metituted a bureau of fine arts, tho head of 
which was a Lama colled Aiuko, skilled m both sculpture end 
pamting. He and his Chmese pupil lau Yuan mtroduced into 
Fckmg various branches of Tibetan art suoh as Buddhist images 
of a special type, ornamental ironwork and gold tapestry The 
Chinese at this penod appear to have regarded Tibetan art os 
a direct importation from India* And no doubt Tibetan art 
was founded on that of Hepal which m its turn came from 
Bengal Mmiature pomtmg is a charaoteristic of both But m 
later times the individuality M Tibet, shown alike m its 
monstrous deities and its life-hke portraits of Lamas, imposed 
itself on Nepal Indian and Tibetan temples are not alike In 
tho former there is httlo palntmg but the walls and pillars ore 
covered with a superabundance of figures carved in relief m 
Tibet pictures and painted banners are tlie first thing to strike 
the eye, but carvmgs m relief are rare 

It is hard to say to what extent the Mongols bi^ond suoh 

» It IS given m Iimiio Tnylor’e Tht AlpluicI, vol u p 330 Sco olio J BAS 

IDIO, PP limgtvnBlik, a sfitw m a nirkufa dialect and Uigur obanotcii 

lound «t Tartan and pnbliehrd in Bibhothtca Buidhe 2 , zn 

• Soo Kokkn, No 311. 1018, TtbOan Art tn Chtmi 
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parts of nortlicm China as felt the direct influence of the 
impenal court were converted to Lamaism At any rate their 
converdon was only temporary for, as will he related helow, 
a reconversion was necessary in the sixteenth centuiy It looks 
as if the first growth of Alongohan Buddhism was part of a 
pohtical system and collapsed together with it But so long as 
the Yuan dynasty reigned. Lamaist infiuence was strong and 
the downfall of the Yuan was partly caused by their subservience 
to the clergy and extravagant expenditure on rehgious buildings 
and ceremonies After the departure of Bagspa, other Lamas 
held a high portion at the Court of Pekmg such as Chos-kyi- 
hod-zer and gYun-ston rDo-ije-dpal. The latter was a to- 
tmguished exponent of the K&lacakra system and the teacher 
of the histonan Bu-ston who is said to have arranged the 
Tihetan Canon 

Although the Yuan dynasty heaped favours upon priests and 
monasteries, it does not appear that rebgion flourished m Tibet 
durmg the foui^eenth century for at the end of that period the 
grave abuses prevalent provoked the reforming zeal of Tsong- 
kha-pa From 1270 to 1340 the abbots of Sakya were rulers of 
both Church and State, and we hear that in 1320 they burned 
the rival monasteiy of Dikung The language of Sanang Setsen 
imphes that each abbot was appomted or invested by the 
Emperor^ and their power declmed with the Yuan dynasfy. 
Other monasteries mcreased in importance and a chief known 
as Phagmodu* succeeded, after many years of fighting, in 
foundmg a lay dynasty which ruled parts of Tibet until the 
seventeenth century. 

In 1368 the Mmg superseded the Yuan. They were not 
professed Buddhists to the same extent and they had no pre- 
ference for Lamaism but they were anxious to mamtain good 
relations with Tibet and to treat it as a fnendly but vassal state. 
Tliey accorded impenal recognition (with an implication of 
suzerainty) to the dynasty of Phagmodu and also-to the abbots 
w eight monastenes Though they were doubtless glad to see 
!nbet a divided and contentious house, it does not appear that 
they interfered actively in its affairs or did roore than rccognizo 


Sttnavg SiUm.f 181 Tliouccewiunof tlioSsk>*»l,bot8Uiiotcle»rbuttho 
ptimacj conliiiULa u the faioi^. Soo Kopjen, M p 105 
' Slnctly apcsking a place natoc 
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ilio status quo In Iho lime of Khiibilni'tlic primacy of Sakya 
was a reality Boventy years later Sakya was only one among 
several groat monasteries 

The advent of the Ming dynasty coincided with Hie birth of 
Tsong-kha-pn>, the last reformer of Lamaism and organizer of 
the Cliurch as it at present exists The name means the man of 
the omon-bank, a valley near the monastery of Kumbnm in the 
distnct of Amdo, ahich lies on the western frontiers of the 
Cluncse province of Kansu Ho became a monk at the age of 
seven and from the hair cut off when he received the tonsure is 


said to have sprung the celebrated tree of Kumbum which bears 
bn its leaves wondrous markings^ According to the legend, Ins 
birth and infancy were attended by miracles He absorbed 
instruction from many teachers and it has been conjectured that 
among them were Homan Cathohe missionaries^. ^ early man- 
hood he proceeded to Tibet and studied at Sal^a, Dikung and 
finally at Lhasa. His rcadmg convinced him that Lamoism as 
he found it was not in liarmony with the scriptures, so with the 


patronage of the secular rulers and the support of the more 
lamest clergy he successfully executed a thorough and per- 
manent work of reform This took visible shape in the Gelugpa, 
the sect presided over by the Grand Lama, winch acquired such 
paramount importance in both ecclesiastical and secular matters 
that it is justly termed the Established Church of l^bet It may 
also be conveniently termed the Ydlow Church, yellow being 
its special colour particularly for hats and girdles, in opposition 
to the red or unreformed sects which use red for the same 
purpose Tsong-kha-pa’s reforms took two prmoipal hnes 
Firstly he made monastic disoiphne stcioter, msisting on cehb^^ 
and frequent services of prayer, secondly he greatly reduced, 
although ho did not anmhilate, the tantno and magical element 

1 Tha Tibetan orthogmphy u bTioA {or iron) kha po He wm called rJe nn- 
po ohB bl-o boB* gnigs pa in Tibcton and liyn mnbamtaa SumBUkirti m SanAnfc 

^ Tibetan orth^phy of tbo mon«ta.y “ ISsT™ 
pictutca Bee. for accounts of his Wo, Banit Cbandia Dos in J if 5 H 1884 pp 
03-fi7 and 127 Huth, BudMumiu i« der Slimgolcf, n pp 176 IT 
^ » There is aomo difforcnco of stalemcnt os to whether these msrkiiies are in^ 
of T.»^"h« po or Tibetan ohonwtors Hoc. Iboiigh “ 
mineulw Seo his Trawl, in Tartary, vol ii iihop n Sec oho Bocklull, J 
tht p 87. and Filchnor, Do. Kltuter JfomSum, chap vi 

^ » But Iho ImdiUon nitnUoned by Hue that ho wm mstruiled by a 6 
slrangor from tlio ntst, has not been found in any Tibetan biogniphy 
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in Lomaism These principles were perpetuated b; an effective 
organization He himself founded tlie great monastery of 
Gandan near Lhasa and became its first abbot. During his life- 
time or shortly afterwards were founded three others. Sera and 
Depung both near Lhasa and Tashilhunpo^ He himself seems 
to have ruled simply in virtue of his personal authonty as 
founder, but his nephew and successor Geden-dub^ claimed the 
same right as an incarnation of the divme head of the Church, 
and this claim was supported by a hierarchy which became 
overwhdmmgly powerful 

Tsong-kha-pa died in 1417 and is said to have been trans- 
figured and earned up into heaven while predictmg to a great 
crowd the future glonea of his church. His mortal remains, 
however, preserved in a magnificent mausoleum within the 
Gandan monastery, still receive great veneration 

Among his more emment disciples were Byams-chen-chos-rje 
and mKhas-grub-rje who in Tibetan art are often represented 
as accompanying him The first played a considerable part m 
Chma The Emperor Yung-Lo sent an embassy to invite Tsong- 
kha-pa to his capital Tsong-kha-pa fdt unable to go himself 
but sent his pupil to represent him. Byams-chen-chos-rje was 
received with great honour®. The mam object of the Mmg 
Emperors was to obtain pohtical influence m Tibet through 
the Lamas but in return the Lamas gained considerable prestige. 
The Kanjur was pnnted m China (1410) and Byams-chen- 
ohos-rje and his disciples were recognized as prelates of the 
whole Buddhist Church withm the Empire. He returned to 
Tibet laden with presents and titles and founded the monastery 
of Serra in 1417. Afterwards he went back to Chinn, and died 
there at the age of eighty-four 


T»be^ ortbograpby vnlcs dG»hld«n, Sera, hBnuapnni and bKra-fe*. 
lAun 1 ^ dGab Idan, the happj , u a traiuhtioa of the Sansknt Tushite or Paradue 
^g Uia pa a irfomcd eect waa onginoUy called dGah-Iugapa or thoae who 

suggested thoae who putenc pleasure 

and name was changed to dGe luge pa or those of the iirtuoue order 
* qGQ' dan grub 

'■ '"® p M heard m 

’’ Kunua wie Sftb head of the Kanna pa aehool and 

TOl I p 100 and lol n p 171 Also Kuppen, die ltd dra Bvdiha n 107 
« c v“ ?p I 2 S! Z TpT^ “ Te»“B ha p. See Huth', 
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niKhas-griib-rjo founded tlic monastciy of Tasliilliunpo and 
became its abbot, being accepted os an incarnation of thcBiiddha 
Amit&bba He was eighth in the senes of incarnations, ithioh 
henceforth were localized at Tashilhunpo, but the first is said 
to have been Subhfiti, a (hiuipla of Gotama, and tlio second 
Manjudrikirti, king of <ho coniitiy of iSambhala* 

The abbot of IVishilhunpo became the second personage m 
the ecclesiastical and pohticai hierarchy. The head of it was the 
prelate commonly knorvn os the Grand Lama and resident at 
Lhasa Gcden-dub^ tlie nephew of Tsong-kha-pa, is reckoned 
by common consent as the first Grand Lama (thongli be seems 
not to have borne the title) and the first incarnation of Avalokita 
as head of the Tibetan Cliurch^. The Emperor C3i'£ng Hua 
(130S-1488) who had occasion to fight on the borders of Tibet 
confirmed the position of these two secs os supenor to the eight 
previously recogmzed and gave tiic occupants a patent and seal. 
From this time flicy bore the ^tle of rGyal-po or king 

It was about this time that the theoiy of successive mcarna- 
tions* which is charactenstio of Lamoism was developed and 
defined At least two ideas are combmed m it The first is that 
divme persons appear in human form. This is common in Asia 
from India to Japan, especially among the peoples who haw 
accepted some form of Hindu rchgion The second is that in a 
school, scot or church there is real continmty of life In the 
unreformed sects of Tibet this was accomplished by the simple 
principle of heredity so that oehbacy, though undemalny 
correct, seemed to snap the tliread But it was reumted by the 
theory that a groat teacher is reborn m the successive ocoupai^ 
of his choir Thus the Instonan Taranfttho is supposed to be 
reborn in the hierarchs of Uiga, But frequently the hereditary 
soul IS identified wnth a Buddha or Bodhisattva, as m tlic grea 

1 SCO for a lirt of ibo Umw of TacMhunpo and their lira 
16-62 Tho third incarnation aac Abhayakara Oupla. a celebrated Bon^i Wo^ 
who aounshed in the roign of Boinnpaia Thia appears to haw been about 1076- 
Ills* but there is conaidorable difleropane> in the datcB giren 

• Seo (or hi8 life J il 5 J882, p 24 c—ijtr im nor 

* Tbonc klia pa u not reckoned in Una sencB of incanmtiona, for ^ 
regaiK on mcamation of Mafliufrf and recondly G«dcn dub w« bom before 
Sdeath and hence could not roprerent Oic epinl which dwdt m to 

r Tibetan cPruI pa, Mongol Khubilgban Both arc 
Hirmona and Uio root idea la not inoamnUon but IroneformaUon in 

form. 
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incarnations of Lhasa and Tashiliiuiipo This dogma has obvious 
advantages. It imparts to a Lamaist sec a digmty which the 
papacy cannot nval but it is to the advantage of the Cuna 
rather than of the Pope for tlie mcoxnatc deity of necessity 
succeeds to his high office as an infant, is in the hands of regents 
and not unfrequently dies when about twenty years of age. 
These mcamations ore not confined to the great sees of Tibet. 
The heads of most large monastenes in Mongolia claim to be 
livmg Buddhas and even in Peking there are said to be 

The second Grand Lama^ enjoyed a long reign, and set the 
hierarchy m good order, for he distmguished stnctly clerical 
posts, filled by incamaidons, from admimslarative posts. He was 
summoned to Pekmg by the Emperor, but dedmed to go and 
the somewhat imperative embassy sent to mvite him was 
roughly handled. His successor, tiie third Grand Lama bSod- 
nams^, although less noticed by historians than the fifth, perhaps 
did mote sohd work for the holy see of Lhasa than any other 
of his line for he obtomed, or at least received, the allegiance of 
the Mongols who smce the time of Elhubilai had woefully back* 
ahdden from the true faith 

As mentioned above, the conversion of the Mongols to 
Buddhism took place when their capital was at Pekmg and 
chiefly affected those resident m China But when the Yuan 
dynasty had been dethroned and the Mongols, driven back into 
their wilds, were frequently at war with Chma, they soon 
relapsed into them ongmal superstitions About 1570 Altan* 


* The foUinniig hat of Gnnd Lomaa u taken from Gtunvedel’e JSyOuHogw, 
p 206 Their names are foUoved by the btle iGyn-mThao and in many cosea the 
Diet pert of the nemo u a title 


1 dGeWun-dub,I39W478 7 bLo l«an sM dan, 1706-17S8 

2 dGe-Wun, 1479-1541 8 bI*o bxan Warn dpal, 1758-1805 

3 ^od nama, 1543-1586 9 bLo bzan Lim-xtoga, 1808-1815 

4 Yon-tan, 1687-1014 10 bLo-bsan Thsul-khnnis, 1817-1837 

6 Nag dban bLo bzan, 1G17-1680 II bLo bead dGe-dmu, 1838-1855 

6 Sin Chen Thaansdhynns, 1593-1703 12 bLo bzan Phnn loe, 1856-1874 

13 Nag-dban bI.o bzad Thnb-fdam, 1876 


*" Sanang Scteon, ohap a Hutb, OeKhicUe, 

“ PP 2TOfI Koppcn, II pp 134 If It would appear that about 1545 north- 
Tibet woe dorashitod by Mohammcdane fram Koahgar Sco Waddell, 
nuifinium, p 683 

M perticuhuB about him. Parker 

m N. China Bianch of If ,1 S 1013, pp 02 If 
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Khngan «,c powoiful cliipf of the Turned, became more nearly 
ncquaint^ rvith Tibet, since some Lamas captured in a border 
fray had boon taken to his Court After causing China much loss 
and trouble he made an ndvanlagpous peace and probably 
formed the idea (wliieh the Manchus subsequently proved to be 
msonabic] that rf the Mongols wore stronger they might repeat 
the conquests of Ivhubilai Tlie Afing dynasty was clearly 
deci^cnt and these mysterious priests of Tibet appeared to bo 
on the upward grade* They might help him both to become the 
undisputed chief of all the Mongol tribes and also to reconquer 
Peking So ho sent an embassy to invito the Grand Lama’s 
presence, and vhen it was not successful he followed it with a 
second 

Tho Grand Lama then accepted and set out on his travels 
with groat pomp According to the story he appeared to the 
astorushed Mongols in the guise of Avalokita with four arms (of 
which two remained folded on his breast) and the imprmt of 
his horse’s hoofs showed tho six mystic syllables om mam padmi 
hum These wonders are so cosily expbcablc that they may he 
histonoal 

A great congregation was held near Lake Kokonor and 
Sanang Setsen records an interesting speech made there by one 
of his ancestors respecting the iclations of Church and State, 
which ho compared with the sun and moon The Lama bestowed 
on the Khagan high sounding titles and received himsdlf the 
epithet Dalai or Talai, the Mongol word for sea, signifying 
mctaplioncally vast cictcnt and profundity* This is the ongm 
of tho name Dalai Lama by which the Tibetan pontiff is com- 
monly kno\m to Europeans The hierarchy was divided into 
four Masses parallel to tlie four ranks of Mongol nobles the use 
of meat was restricted and the custom of killing men and horses 
at funerals forbidden The observance of Buddhist festivals uas 
made compulsory and native idols were destroyed, but the 

I Naturally tlie narratito la not told mtboiit roiiaenloua embcUnboirnt. in 
oluding tho wngulnr stoiy that Allan wbo sulTercd from tho gout used to put liu 
foot oveiy month into tho ripix-d up body of a mau or hono and bathe them m the 
warm blood Avaluhila appeared to bus when engaged in ihu uiliuman oore ana 
bade him deaiat and atono for hia oino. 

• In Tibolan lOyn mThoo Compare tho Chmein expreasion hai hong {*» 
moaouio) moaning capacious or broad mioded The Khagan toecivcd tlio title ol 
lUai thsana pa elmn po equivalent to Diryamahabtahmli 
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doitiea which they represented wore probably identified witli 
others in the new pantheon The Grand Lama specially recom- 
mended to the Mongols the worship of the Bine Mah&kMa, a 
BIX armed r(^rcsentation of Siva standing on a figure of GaneSa, 
and he left with them a pnest who was esteemed an incarnation 
of MoSjnSrf, and for whom a temple and monastery were bmlt 
m Knhu-khoto 

His Hobness then returned to Tibet, but when Alton Khagan 
died m 1683 he made a second tour m Mongolia in order to make 
sure of the allegiance of the new chiefs He also received an 
embassy from the Chmese Empmor Wan-Li, who oonferTed on 
him the same titles that Khubilai had given to Pagspa The 
alhance between the Tibetans and Mongols was naturdlly dis- 
qmeting to the Ming dynasty and they sought to mimmize it by 
showmg extreme civihty to the Lamas 

This Grand Lama died at the age of forty-seven, and it is 
significant that the next incarnation appeared in the Mongol 
royal house, bemg a great-grandson of Altan Khagan TJntil he 
was fourteen he lived m Mongolia and when he moved to Lhasa 
a Lama u’as appointed to be his vicar and Pnmate of all 
Mongoha with residence at Kuron or Uiga> The prelates of this 
hne are considered as incarnations of the histonan Tfiranktha*. 
In common language the^ bear the name of rJe-btsun-dam-pa 
but are also called Meudori Khutuktn, that is mcamabon of 
Maitreya About this time the Emperor of Chma issued a 
decree, which has smoe been respected, that these 
must be reborn m Tibet, or m other wor^ that they must not 
reappear m a Mongol family for fear of umting religion and 
patriotism too closely 

LozangS, the fifth Grand Lama, is by common consent the 
most remarkable of the pontifical line. He estabhshed the nght 
of himself and his successors — or, as he might have Hll 7 T^ of 
himself in his successive births— to the temporal and 
sovereignty of Tibet he built the Potala and bis •jnth 


* The eorrecl Mongol nnmes ol tbii plnco scorn to bo Oigo and Kuia Tho Lania'a 
name nos bSam pa tOja mTliao 

rO™ wTU.l''’"* ™ some bmo longer so that bSam pa 

rOya mXhao cannot hn\o been an incarnation of lum 

I"" ““'no Nog db-in bU zan rOjo- 

toTIiao Sag ilbnn la an cpithut meaning eloquent ^ 
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tho Mongols and the Smpcror of China arc of importanoo for 
general Asiatic history. 

I'roin tho seventeenth oentniy onwards there wore four 
faetors in Tibetan politics 

1 The Gelugpa or Yellow Cliurch, very strong but anxious 
to become stronger both by mcrcasing its temporal power and 
by suppressing other sects Its attitude towards Chinese and 
Mongols showed no prejudice and was dictated by pohey. 

2 Tho Tibetan chiefs and people, on the whole respectful 
to the Yellow Church but not single-hearted nor forgetful of 
older sects averse to Chinese and prone to side with Mongols 

3 The Mongols, conscious of their imperfect civilization and 
anxious to improve themselves by contact with the Lamas As 
a nation they wished to repeat their past victones over China, 
and individual chiefs mshed to make themselves the head of 
the nation People and pnnees ahke respected all Lamas 

4 The Chinese, apprehensive of the Mongols and desirous 
to keep them tranquil, canng little for Lamaism m itself but 
patiently determined to have a decisive voice in ecdesiasbcal 
matters, since tlie Church of Lhasa had become a pohhoal power 
m their border lands 

Lo-zang was bom ns the son of a high Tibetan official about 
1616 and was educated m the Depung monastery under the 
supervision of Chos-kyi-Gyal-tsan, abbot of Tashilhunpo and a 
man of political weight The country was then divided into 
j£hamdo, Wu and Tsong, or Eastern, Central and Western 
Tibet, and m each province there ruled a long of the Phagmodu 
dynasty In Central Tibet, and specially at Lhasa, the Gelugpa 
was the cstabhshed church and accepted by the kmg but m the 
other provinces there was much rchgious stnfe and tlie dder 
sects were still predominant About 1630 the regent of Tsang 
captured Lhasa and made himself sovereign of all Tibet He 
was a follower of the Sakya sect and his rule was a menace to 
the authoiity and even to tho existence of the Yellow Church, 
which for some years suffered much tabulation When the 
young Grand Lama grew up, ho and his preceptor determined 
to seek foreign aid and appealed to Gushi Khan* This pnnee 

* Tho nomo w varionoly wriUcn Ginlii, CiiBhri, Gus’n, cio , ond u «oid to 
■land for Qttnifal Tlio name of Uio Vnbo olso voncB Oimd und Oegowd bie 
bolli found 
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was a former pupil of Chos-kyi-Gyal-ison and chief of the Oelot, 
the ancestors of the Kalmuks and other western tribes, but then 


hving near Kokonor. He was a staunch member of the Yellow 
Church and had already made it paramount m IChamdo which 
he mvaded in 1638. He promptly responded to the appeal, 
mvaded Tibet, took the regent prisoner, and, after making him- 
master of the whole country, handed over his authority to 
the Grand Lama, retainmg only the command of his Mongol 
gairisons This arrangement was advantageous to both parties. 
The Grand Lama not only greatly mcreased his ecclesiastical 
prestige but became a temporal sovereign of considerable 
importance. Gushi, who had probably no desire to reside 
permanently m the Snow Land, received all the favours which 
a grateful Pope could bestow on a king and among the super- 
stitious Mongols these had a real value Further the Oelot 
gamsons which continued to occupy various points in Tibet 
gave him a decisive voice the affairs of the country, if there 
was ever a question of usmg force 

The Grand Inmas had hitherto tended in the Depung 
monastery but Lo-zang now moved to the hill of Maipon, the 
former royal residence and began to build on it the Fotala^ 
palace which,]udging from photographs, must be one of the most 
stnkmg edifices in the world, for its stately walls contmue the 
curves of the mountain side and seem to grow out of the hving 
rock. His old teacher was given the title of Panohen Hinpoche, 
which has since been borne by the abbots of Tashilhunpo, and 
the doctnno that the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo 
are respectively incarnations of Avalokita and Amit&bha was 
definitely promulgated*. 


The establishment of the Grand Lama as temporal ruler of 
Tibet coincided with the advent of the lilanchu dynasty (1644). 
The Emperor and the Lama had everything to gam from friendly 
relations and their negotiations culmmated in a visit which 


* So caUed from tho incrod hill in Indio on ohich A\aloLita inea The ongm of 
the namo n douhtfol bul bcfoni the timo of Hsuon Chuong it hod come to bo oppbed 
to a mountain in South India 

* Some Europaan authantnn coniidcr that Ixi aang invented thia sjatem of 
ineamationa Native eiidrace arema to nic to point the other nay, hut it inuat bo 
admilted that if he waa tlio lint to claim forhim^cll tliia dignity it nould be natural 
for him to claim it for hia pridcicaiion also and caiiao occlcaiaatical hiatory to bo 
vntten aconnlingly. 
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Ix>*/.ang paid to Peking in 1662-3 He wno treated as an indo* 
pendent sovereign and received from tho Emperor a long title 
containing tlio phrase "Solf-cxistcnt Buddha, Universal Baler 
of the Buddliist faith ’’ In return he probably undertook to use 
Ills influence with the hlongols to preserve peace and prevent 
raids on China 

After ins return to Tibet, ho appears to have been a real as 
well os a nominal autocrat for his preceptor and Gush! Khan 
both died, and the now Manchu dynasty had its hands full 
His chief adviser was the Dcsi* or Prime Minister, supposed to 
bo his natural son. In 1CQ8 tho great Emperor K'ang-hffl 
succeeded to the throne: and shortly afterwards tho restlessness 
of the Afongol Pnnccs bi^an to inspire the Chinese Court with 
apprehension. In 1C80 Lo-zang died but his death was a state 
secret It was apparently known in Tibet and an infant successor 
was scleotcd but tho Dcsi continued to rule m Lo-zang’s name 
and even the Empcior of China had no certain knowledge of his 
suspeoted demise but probably thought that tho fiction of his 
existence was tho best moans of keeping the Mongols in order. 
It w as not until 1 GOG that his death and the accession of a youth 


named Thsang-yang Gjn-thso were made pubhe 

But tho young Grand Lama, who owing to the fiction that 
his" predecessor was still ahve had probably been brought up 
less strictly thaii usual, soon began to inspire alarm at Peking 
for he showed himself ■wilful and intelhgent He wrote love 


songs which are still papular and his hcentious behaviour ■was 
quite out of harmony with tho traditions of the holy see In 
1701, under joint pressure from tho Chmesc and Mongols, he 
resigned his ecclesiastical rights and handed over tho care of 
the Church to the abbot of Tashilhunpo, while retauung Ins 
position as temporal ruler But the Chinese still felt^uneaqr 
and'm 1705 succeeded in inducing him to undortalce a j'oumty 
to Peking Wlien ho got as far as Mongolia ho died of either 
dropsy or assassmation Tho oonunander of the Oclot gamsons 
m Tibet was a fnend of tho Chinese, and at once produced a nw 
Grand Lama called Yoics, a man of about twenty-five, who 
to bo the true remoamation of tho fifth Grand X^mB, 
the pretensions of tho dissolute youth who hod just died being 
thus set aside It suited tho Chinese to deal with an adult, who 
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could be made to understand that he had received and held his 
office only through their good wiQ, but the Tibetans would have 
none of this arrangement They dung to the memory of the 
dissolute youth and wdeomed with enthusiasm the news that 
he had reappeared in Li-t'ang as a new-born child, who was 
ultimately recognized as the seventh Grand Lama named 
Kalzang The Chinese imprisoned the infant with his parents in 
the monastery of Kumbum m Kansu and gave all their support 
to YeSes Por the better control of affairs in Lhasa two C^ese 
Agents were appomted to reside there with the Mancha title 
of Amban^. 

But the Tibetans would not accept the rule of Yeses and m 
1717 the revolutionary party conspired with the Oelot tribes of 
Hi to put Kalzang on the throne by force The troops sent to 
tales the holy child were defeated by the Chmese but those which 
attacked Lhasa were completely successful Yeles abdicated 
and the city passed mto the possession of the Mongols The 
Chmese Government were greatly alarmed and detenmned to 
subdue Tibet Thdr first expedition was a failure but m 1720 
they sent a second and larger, and also decided to mstall the 
youthful Kalzang as Grand Lama, thus concihating the rehgious 
feehngs of the Tibetans The expedition met with little difficulty 
and the result of it was that China became suzerain of the whole 
country By impenal edict the young Grand Lama was recog- 
nized as temporal ruler, the four ministers or Kalon were given 
Chinese titles, and gamsons were posted to keep open the road 
from China But the Tibetans were still discontented lii 1727 
a rebelhon, instigated it was said by the family of the Grand 
Lama, broke out, and the Prime Minister was 1ril1i»il This rimng 
was not permanently successful and the Chinese removed the 
Grand Lama to the neighbourhood of their frontier. They felt 


wore lU-troatmg him and in 1734 he was reinstated m the Potala 


in 1747 there was another rebellion The population of T.1 ih hr, 
rose and were assisted by Oelot troops who suddenly arrived on 
the scene Chinese rule was saved only by the heroism of the 
two Chinese Agents, who invited the chief conspirators to a 
meeting and engaged them in personal combat They lost their 
* ll i« mill Ui^t all Ambiuu were Mnnclnia. 
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owii lives but killed the pnncipol rebels The Chinese then 
abolished the office of Fnme Minister, increased their gsnison 
and gave tlie Agents larger powers. 

About 1768 tlie Grand Lama died and was succeeded by an 
infant ealled Jambal. The real authority was wielded by the 
Panchen Lama who acted as regent and was so influential that 
tlie Emperor Ch'ien-Lung insisted on his visiting Peking* He 
had a good reception and probably obtamed some promise that 
the government of Ihbet would be left more m the hands of the 
Church but he died of smallpox in Peking and nothmg came of 
his visit except a beautiful tomb and an epitaph wntten by the 
Emperor. After his death a new compheation appeared The 
prelates of the Bed Church encouraged an mvasion of the 
Gurkhas of Nepal in the hope of erushmg the Ydlow Church 
The upshot was that the dunese drove out the Gurkhas but 
to estabhsh a more direct control The powers of 
the Agents were greatly increased and not even the Grand Lama 
was allowed the nght of memorializing the throne, but, had to 
report to the Agents and ask their orders 

In 1793 Ch'ien-Lung issued a remarkable edict regulating the 
appearance of moamations which, os he observed, had become 
simply the liereditory perquisites of certain noble Mongol 
foTniiiaa He therefore ordered that when there was any question 
of an mearnation the names ot the claunants to the distmotion 
should bo wntten oh slips of paper and placed m o golden bcid 
that a religibus service should bo held and at its dose a name be 
drawn from the bqtvl m the presence of the Chinese Agents and 
the pubhe The child whose name should be drawn was to M 
recognized as the true incarnation but reqmred investiture by 


” T pOTod^of calm followed, and when the Grand I^a^^ 
n 1804 the Tibetans totally neglected this pdiot and selecteu 
» child born in eastern Tibet The Chinese Court, desirous rf 
wording unnecessary trouble, approved* the chmee on the 
Lound that the infant’s precocious ability established his divme 
« SCO « T;udw.B. S’*. vuU of (ho Taioo laoio to POnng. Ticntan Proa. ISM 
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chaiacter but when he died in 1815 and an attempt was made 
to repeat this iiregularitj, a second edict was published, in- 
sistmg that the names of at least three candidates must he 
placed m the golden um and that he whose name should be 
first drawn must he Grand Lama This procedure was followed 
but the child elected by the oradie of the um died before he 
was twenty and another infant was chosen as his successor in 
1838 As a result the Lama who was regent acquired great 
power and also unpopularity TTia tyranny caused the Tibetans 
to petition the Emperor, and TTih Majesty sent a new Agent to 
mvestigate his conduct. Good reason was shown for holdmg 
him responsible for the death of the Grand Lama in 1838 and 
for other misdeeds The Emperor then degraded and banished 
him and, what is more smgnlar, forbade him to reappear m a 
human remcamation 

The reigns of Grand Lamas in the nineteenth century have 
mostly been short Two others were selected m 1858 and 1877 
respectively The latter who is the present occupant of the post 
was the son of a Tibetan peasant he was duly chosen by the 
oracle of the um and invested by the Emperor. In 1893 he 
assumed personal control of the administration and temunated 
a regency which seems to have been oppressive and impopular. 
The Bntish Government were anxious to negotiate with bim 
about Sikhim and other matters, but findmg it impossible to 
obtam answers to their commumcations sent an expedition to 
Lhasa in 1904 The Grand Lama then fled to Ilrga, in which 
region he remained until 1907 In the autumn of 1908 he was 
induced to visit Pekmg where he was received with great 
ceremony but, contrary to the precedent established when the 
fifth Grand Lama attended Court, he was obbged to kneel and 
kotow before the Empress Dowager Neither could he obtam 
the right to memorialize the throne, but was ordered to report 
to the Agents The Court duly recognized his rehgious position 
Oh thp birthday of the Empress be performed a service for her 
long hfo, ut.wluch Her Majesty was present It was not wholly 
successful, for a week or two later he officiated at her funeral 
At the end of 1908 ho left for Lhasa He visited India in 1910 
but this created dissatisfaction at Peking In the same ycar^ 

‘ See for a tionslnlion of thia cunoua decree, ScrthChina Herald of March 4lh, 
1910 
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a dcorpo waa issued deposing him from his qiiritual as wcU as 
his ^porol poivors and ordonng the Agents to seek out a now 
child by drawing lots from the golden urn This decree was 
probably ultra vires and certainly illogical, for if the Cluncse 
Government recognized the Lama as an moarnation, they could 
not, according to tlie accepted theory, replace him by another 
incarnation before lus death And if they regarded him as a 
false mcomation, they should have ordered the Agents to seek 
out not a child but a man bom about the time that the last 
Grand Lama died. At any rate the Tibetans paid no attention 
to the decree. 


The early deaths of Grand Lamas in the nineteenth ccntuiy 
have naturally created a presumption that they ivere put out 
of the way and contemporary suspicion accused the regent m 
1838 There is no evidence that the deaths of the other three 
were regarded as unnatural but the oarher Grand Lomas as well 
as the abbots of Tashilhunpo bred to a good ago On the other 
hand the Grand Lamas of Urga are said to die young If the 
pontiffs of* some Imes live long and those of others die early, 
the inference is not that the life of a god mcamate is unhealthy 
but that in special cases special circumstances mteifcre with it, 
and on the whole there are good grounds for suspecting foul 
play But it IS interestmg to note that most Europeans who 
have made the acquaintance of high Lamas speak in praise of 
their character and inteUigence So Manning (the friend of 
Charles Lamb) of the nmth Grand Lama (1811), Bogle of vhe 
Tashi Lama about 1778, Sven Hcdin of lus successor in 19C7, 
and Waddell of the Lama Regent m 1904 

The above pages refer to the history of Lamoism m Tibet 
and Mongoha It also spread to China, European Russia, Ladak, 
Sikhim and Bhutan In Chma it is confined to the north and 
its presence is easily explicable by the genuine enthusiasm of 
Khubilai and the encouragement given on political grounds by 
the Ming and Monohu dynasties Eurthcr, several Mongol towns 
such as Kalgan and Kuku-khoto are withm the limits of the 
eighteen provinces 

The Kolmuks who hvc in Europoon Russia are the descend- 
ants of tribes who moved westwards horn Bzungana in the 
Bcvontcouth contuiy Many of them left Russia arid retuinod 
to the oastm 1771, but a considerable number icmaincd behind, 
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cbicfiy between the Volga and tlie Don, and the population 
profes^g Lomoism there is now reckoned at about 100,000. 

Buddhist influences may have been at work in Ladok from 
an early period. In later times it can he regarded as a depend- 
ency of Tibet, at any rate for eodesiastioal purposes, for it 
formed paort of Tibet until the disruption of the kingdom m the 
tenth century and it subsequently accepted the sovereignty of 
Lhasa in lebgious and sometimes in political matters. Con- 
cerning the history of Bhutan, I have been able to discover but 
httle The earhest known inhabitants are called Tephu and the 
Tibetans are said to have conqu^d them about 1670 Lomaism 
probably entered the country at ibis time, if not earlier^. At 
any rate it must have been predominant in 1774 when the 
Tashi Lama used his good offices to conclude peace between the 
Bhutiyas and the East India Company. The estabhshed church 
however is not the Gelugpa but the Dugpa, which is a sub- 
division of the Kar-gyu-pa. There are two rulers in Bhutan, the 
DharmaTS.]a or spmtual and the Debr&ja or temporal The 
former is regarded as an mcamotion of the first class, though it 
is not clear of what deity*. 

The conversion of Sikinm is ascribed to a saint named Latsiin 
Ch'embo, who visited it about 1650 with two other Lamas They 
associated with themselves anaUve chief whom they ordamed as 
a Lama and made king All four then governed Sikhim. Though 
Latsun Ch'embo is represented as a friend of the fifth Grand 
Lama, the two sects at present found m Sikhim are the Nying- 
ma-pa, the old unreform^ style of Lomaisn, and the Karmapa, 
a bninch of the ICar-gyu-pa, analogous to the Dugpa of Bhutan 
The pnncipal monasteries are at Pemiongchi (Peme-yang-tse) 
and Tashidmg* 

* In the lest o( the Bhutan Hietarahs given hy WedddI {BitOhUm, p 24S) it 
11 said that the first nas contempontr mth the third Grand Lama, 1613-1580 

* Accoiding to Waddell (Budiniisin,p 2l2)hDappeiiratobeBiel^hidI>apgaiu 
Sheptnn, a Lama greatly raapccted by tiie Tibetan mvadera of Bhutan. For aoine 
account of the religion of Bnutan in the enriy lOth centniy, see the STfaele by Bavis 
ml’F JS lol n 1830, p 491 

* The (ullrat oeeount of Sihhimese Buddhism is given by Wadddl in the OiaeUur 
^ StUam, 1804 Seo also Bfimy, PlUnnagt nti Jfanasfhe it Penunionfni 1880; 
Silacan “Buddhism in Sihhim,” Baidlaa Santa, 1016, p 97. 
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Tibet is so remote and rade a land that it is a suipnse to leam 
that it has a voluminous literature and further that much of 
this literature, though not all, is learned and Bcholasiw The 
explanation is that the national life was most vigorous in the 
great monastencs which were in close touch with Indian 
leaming Moreover Tibetan became to some extent the Latm of 
the surroundmg countries, the language of learning and rehgion 

Eor our purpose the pnnoipal works are the two great 
collections of sacred and edifying hterature translated mto 
Tibetan and known as the ICanjur and Tanjur* The first 
contains works esteemed as canonical, including Tantras The 
second is composed of exegetical hterature and also of many 
treatises on such subjects as medicine, astronomy and grammar* 
The two together correspond roughly speaking to the Chinese 
Tnpitaka, but are more bulky The canonical part is smaller 
but the commentaries and miscellaneous wntmgsmoronumerous 
There are also other differences due to the fact that the great 
hterary epoch of Tibet was m the nmth century, whereas nearly 
tluee-quarters of the Chinese THpitaka had been translated 
before that date. Thus the Kanjur appears to contam none* 
of the Abhidhamma works of the Hlnayfina and none of the 
great Nik&yos as such, though single shtros are entraed m the 
catalogues as separate books Farther there is only one version 
of the Vmaya whereas the Chinese Tripitaka has five, but there 

« The Tibolan orthognphy n bKabhgynr (the tnuulatcd awnniMid) 
Mnm-bgyut (th* t»n«l»tod explsnation) VmnOM ipellings «« “'d V 
vnten weh u Kab-gynr. Kanil)oiu. Btahgyiir, etc WeddoU wntei Kali gjur 

dutmetion •»»« to hold good on the whole, yet «t “ 
observed. Thus the work called Udina and eonasponding to tho Dhammapada 

found m both the Konjnr and Tamiir piuncss 

» Kanuo's catalogue atates that a great many Abhidhuma 
anoe wSuBbotan, but thoir titlea are not to bo found in (^aa anoyais 
Thoy may however bo in tho ’JBsiijor. which is less fully niiB(y««l 
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are several important Tantras which are wanting in Chinese 
The Tibetan scriptures rofiect the late Buddhism of Magadha 
when the great books of the Hmayanist Canon were neglected, 
though not wholly unknown, and a new tantrio literature was 
flourishmg exuberantly 

The contents of the Kanjur and Tanjur are obieily known by 
analyses and mdices^ although several editions and trans- 
lations of short treatises have been published* The information 
obtained may be bnefly summarized as follows. 

The Kanjur in its different editions consiEts of one hundred 
or one hundred and eight volumes, most of which contain several 
treatises, although sometimes one work, for instance the Vmaya, 
may fill many volumes The whole collection is commonly 
divided mto seven ports*. 

I. The Bulva*, equivalent to the Tmaya It is stated to be 
the Mfila-&arvastiv3.da Vmaya, and so far as any opinion can be 
formed from the small portions available for comparison, it 
agrees with the Chmese translation of Kumarajiva and also 
(though with some difference m the order of paragraphs) with 
the Sanskrit Fr&bmoksha found at Kucha*. It is longer and 
more mixed with narrative than the corresponding Pah code. 

* Analjmn of the Quiva, etc , four parte u AtutUt Btnanha, vol xx. 1836, by 
A. Ooma KSran Tianslated into E^oh by Fear, AtmaUt dxt MutU Guimet, 
tome 2me, 1881 /wfa ifee Haa^ar, hetausgegsben Toa I J Sohaudt (in Tibetan}, 
1845 Hath, Fenuchau *r in TitoudUn Tanjur, AbOabrng mDo, erMlenen 
WohmSibrnigOtr Balm Alad 1895 F Coidiar, (liKtJiisi.' ia TtbAam it 
h Bibhothijat NattmuOt Beekfa, FeneicAnw dcr iOetudun Eanitcnpm ia K 
BiUiottel. eu Balm, 1 Abtb , Kanjur, 1914 Thu u an analysu of the edition in lOS 
lolomes, vhereae Ceonia de Kbroi and Feor analyzed the edition in 100 Tolumee. 
The anangement of the tvo ediUone le not quite the same See too Felliot’s reneir 
of Beokh’e catalogue in /A 1914, n pp lllB Seenlso Waddell, "Tibetan Haau- 
aenpte and Booke" in Analie Quartalg, July, 1912, pp 80-113, ahich, though not 
an analjBu of the Canon, incidentally girca mneh information. 

’ Bff Udana ( ^Bhammapada) BookhiU, 1892 (trand ), and Beckh (text 
1911} UadhyamaLavaUia de la Vallce Foueaui, 1912, Uadyamika faetia Max 
WaUeaer, 1911 (tranel }, Citralakebana, ed and trana Lanfer, 1913, Feer, Frog- 
mnit atnnts da A'aajur, Annala da Muiii Oumiel, tome 6me, 1883 

* It u alao aometimee d» idod into tOree I^takaa When thu u done, the Bolva 
w the Vihaya F , the £or chm u the Abhidharma F , and all the other worki vhether 
Sfitiat or TOntiaa aro claesed together oa the Sfitra F. 

* hBul ba 

* Sco Nanjio, Nos 1115-1119, 1122, 1132-4 Rockhill, Fhffimoli&i Fdlrn telm 
la wrson naAiine, 1884 Huth, TiislircSe Fcrsion da NaihmrgttaprSyaccl 

1891 Fmol and Huber, “lu Fratimokaa dee SarvasUvndms," J.A, 
ivt3 , 11 p 4C5 
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II. Tho second division is known os &!r-chin^ conc- 
sponding to the Prejti&'P&ramita and in tho estimation of the 
Tibetans to tho Abhidhama It is said to have been first 
collocfcd by KiUyapa and to represent tho teaching dehvered 
by the Buddha m his fifty-first year This section appears to 
contain nothing but versions, longer or shorter, of tho PrajS&> 
p^ramitti, the limit of concentration being leached by a text in 
which tho Buddha explains that tho whole of this teaching is 
comprised in tho letter A As in China and Japan, the Vajiae- 
chedikS. (rDo-rJo-gCod-pa) is very popular and has been punted 
in many editions 

III. Tho third division is called Fhal-chen, egmvaicnt to 
Avatamsaka Bcckh treats it as one work in six vedumes with 
out subdivisions. Fcor gives forty-five subdivisions, some of 
which appear as separate treatises in tho section of the Chinese 
Tnpitaka called Hua Yen*. 

IV The fourth division called dICon-brtsegs or Ratnakfita 
agrees closely with the similar section of the Chinese Tnpitaka 
but consists of only forty-eight or forty-five sfltras, acoording 
to the edition® 

V. Tho fifth section is called mPo, equivalent to Siitra In 
its narrower sense mDo moans siltras which are miscclianoous 
in so far as they do not fall into special classes, but it also com- 
prises such important works as the Lahta-vjstara, Lankfevatto 
and Saddharma-pundarika Of the 270 works contained m tins 
section about 90 are prvma facie identical with works m the 
Ching division of the Chinese Tnpitaka and probably the 
identity of many others is obscured by shght changes of title 
An intercstmg pomt m tlie mPo is that it contains several 
sfitros translated from tho Pali®, viz Nos 13-25 of vol 


» Quarttrln, 1912, XXXIV p 98, 

which prabobly wpicwnte AvBlaipccta S»i»t Omnani Dob, m*. 

iccardB Ihc oditaon m 108 volumca. Compore ha cctclogoo wjft Bocto ■ 

Tha aUtemont roodo by tocU Boholct* u Fiwr (Anal 
w% I.L.II tTtJAmH n xi ifl of grpfti wcighti but 1 liavD not found m thinr 
aw oOTtilion torn tlio Tibctun lmn.IaUoii »«ying th»t the oBgincI 
Z t «d the title, givca by Fcor .» \8™Vnt 
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nine of wluch are taken from the collection known as Pantta. 
The names and dates of the translators are not given but the 
existence of these translations probably indicates that a know- 
ledge of Pah bngered on in Magadha later than is generally 
supposed It will also be remembered that about a n 1000, 
Attsa though a Tantnst, studied in Burma and presumably 
came in contact with Pali hterature BockluU notes that the 
Tanjur contams a commentary on the Lotus SOtra wntten by 
Pnthivibandhu, a monk from C^lon, and Pali manusenpts have 
been found m NepaP. It is possible that Sinhalese may have 
brought Pall books to northern India and given them to Tibetans 
whom they met there. 

VI Odie sixth division is called hlyang-hdas or Nirvkna, 
meanmg the description of the death of the Buddha which also 
forms a special section m the Chinese Tnpitaka Here it con- 
sists of only one work, apparently correspondmg to Nanjio 113^. 

Vn. The seventh and lost section is called rGyud^ or 
Tontra It consists of twenty-tv'o volumes contammg about 
300 treatises. Between thirty and forty are prima facie identical 
with treatises compnsed m the Chinese Tnpitaka and perhaps 
further examination might greatly increase the number, for the 
titles of these books are often long and capable of modification. 
Still it is probable that the major part of this hteracure was either 
deliberately rejected by the Chmese or was composed at a penod 
when rehgious mtercourse had become langmd between India 
and Chma but was still active between India and Tibet Prom 
the titles it appears that many of these works are Brahmanic 
in spirit rather than Buddhist, thus we have theMahSgonapafd- 
tantxa, the MahdMla-tantra, and many others Among the 
better known Tantras may bo mentioned the Arya-mafijusii- 
mfila-tantra and the Srl-Guhya Samaja*, both highly praised 
by Cboma de Koros but perhaps more important is the Tantra 

108 voIuine3 tho Bamo liUes occur in the Fra]iia.p&raixut£ coction, but uothout any 
■Utement that the worba arc tranalated from Pab See Beckh, p 12. and Peer. 
PP 288 i! 

' tife ajlht Buddha, p 224, and JBAS 1899, p 422 

* There n another ahorter aStn on tho aamo aubjecl in the mDo aection of tho 
Kanjnr Peer, p 247 In tho edition of 108 Tolnmca, the whole acction la incor- 
pofftted m tlig mDo, Beckh, p 33 

* The word Breme onginnlly to mean atnniirdjr chain 

* Apparently not the same aa tho Tathagata Guhyaka aim Guhya Samneha 
dnaenbed hj 11 Mitra, Sk. Bud lU p 201 
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on winch ilio K&locnkra system is founded. It is styled Fars- 
m^(lil>uddha-uddhrita'sn‘']c4Iiicalcm and there is olro a com- 
pendium giving Its essence or Hpdaya 

The Tanjiir is a considerably laigcr collection than the 
Knnjiir for it consists of 225 volumes but its contents are 
imperfectly known A portion has been catalogued by Palmyr 
Cordicr It is known to contain a great deal of relatively late 
Indian tlicology such as the works of Atvaghosha, Nug&rjuna, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, and other Mahayanist doctors, and also 
secular htcraturc such as the Meghadfita of Kfi.hd2sa, together 
with a multitude of works on logic, rhetoric, grammar and 
medicine^ Some treatises, such* os the ITd&na^ occur in both 
collections but on the whole the Tanjur is clearly intended as 
a thesaurus of cxcgctical and scientific literature, science being 
considered, as in the middle ages of Suropc, to bo the handmaid 
of the Church Grammar and lexicography help the under- 
standing of senpture medicine has been of great use in estab- 
lishing the influence of the Lamas* secular law is or should be 
an amplification of the Church’s code history compiled by 
sound theologians shows how the true faith is progressive and 
triumphant art and ntual are so near together that their 
boundaries can hardly be dcliinitated Taking this view of the 
world, we find in the Tanjur all that a learned man need knew*. 

It is divided into two parts, ml7o (Sfitra) and rGyud (Tantra), 
besides a volume of hymns and an index. The same method of 
division IS really applicable to the Kanjur, for the Tibetan Dulva 
is httlc more than a combinaljon of SOtras and Jiltakas and 
sections two, three, four and ax of the Kanjur arc colleotions of 
special sfitras In both compilations the tantne section appears 
to consist of later books expounding ideas which are further 
from tho teaching of Gotama than tho Mahayanist slitras 


« See noliccB of tliow m four nrtiolcs by Bulrfcundm VjdyoWifiubuna laJAJl 
Ifetiff 1907 

» fe the VbammaptdB .j. 

• HulIi’uonnlyBitofioh 117-124 irf the TuniurtBrfiunffifw Xfn Praui 
Wtu Birha, 1805J «ho»« thot they contain tnler aba eight vorto 
litataturennd philology braidw the MrghedOta. nine ™ 
coinmcnlania,^rtacn on ..trology nnd diiinaUon, three ehe»n<»tv (the 
naeition of inccnst), eight on gnomie poetry nnd cUiire, one cncyolopaidiii, 
rf the Sninta, nix works on thr Tihctan Inngimgc and five “ 

todierffvS further particiihni of the ni-dienlnork. inn «9<».P «*» 

They include r lolcnnnry Irrelin" 
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To the great majority of works m both collections is prefixed 
a title which gives the Sanskrit name first in transcription and 
then in translation, for instance “In Snnsknt Qtralakshana in 
Tibetan Bi-moi-mthsan-iiid^’’ Hence there is usually no doubt 
as to what the Tibetan translations profess to be. Sometimes 
however the headmgs ate regrettably brief The Vinaya for 
mstance appears to be mtrodneed with that simple super- 
sonption and with no mdication of the school or locality to 
which the text bdonged. 

Although the titles of books are given in Sanskrit, yet all 
Indian proper names which have a meamng (as most have) are 
trandated Thus the name Brona (sigmfymg a measure and 
loughly equivalent to such an Engluh name as Br Bushdl) is 
tendered by Bre-bo, a similar measure in Tibetan This habit 
greatly increases the difficulty of readmg Tibetan texts The 
translators apparently desired to give a Tibetan equivalent for 
every word and oven for every part of aword, so as to make clear 
the etymology as well as the meaning of the sacred ongmal The 
learned language thus produced must have vaned-greatly from 
the vernacular of every penod but its slavish fidebty makes 
it possible to reconstruct the ongmal Sanskrit with tolerable 
certamiy. 

I have already mentioned the presence of translations from 
the Pah. There are also a few from the Chinese* which appear 
to be of no special importance One work is translated from the 
Bru-za language which was perhaps spoken in the modem 
Oilgit* and another from the language of Khotan* Some works 
in the Kanjur have no Sansknt titles and aie perhaps onginal 
compositions m Tibetan The Tanjur appears to contam many 
Buoh 

But the Kanjur and, Tanjur as a whole represent the 
hterature approved by the late Buddhism of Bengal and certain 
resemblances to the arrangement of the Chinese Tnpitaka 

• ScB titla in lAnfer'a edition. 

' Sea Feer, I e for inataneo,.pp 287, 248 

• Bee Fear, I e p 344, and Lanier, "Dia Bruza Spraebo" in 7"ounii Poo, 1908 
« 18 aaid that King Ru che taan of Bniaha or Qiisha truncated (1 nhat dale) tho 
Mala Tantra and VjakhyS Tantm into tho language of hia countiy Sec J A S B 
1882, p 12 Bcebh statea that lour worLa bate tillea m Cliineao, ana in Brufa and 
ono in Tartar (Her gj i aUd du) 

• laufor, tbid p 4 
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suggest that not only new siitras but now classifications of 
sfltras had Feploecd the old Pitakas and Agamas The Tibetan 
Canon being later than the Gluncsc has lost the Abhidharma and 
added a largo section of Tantros But both canons recognize 
the divisions known as Pra]nS,-p&raniit&, Batnakuta, Avatom- 
saka, and Mahfiponnirvana as separate sections The Batnokfita 
is clearly a collection of sfltras equivalent to a small Nik&ya* 
This IS probably also true of the voluminous Pra]ii&-p&ramilA m 
its various editions, but the divisions are not commonly treated 
as separate works except the Vajracchcdiktl The impcrfectily 
known Avatamsaka Sutra appears to be a similar collection, 
smee it IS described as discourses of the Buddha pronounced at 
eight assembhes^ The mahl.parinirvana Sfltra though not 
nominally a collection of sutras (at least in its Pah form) is 
umque both in subject and structure, and it is easy to under- 
stand why it was put m a class by itself 

The translation of all this literature falls into three periods, 
(i) from the seventh century until the reign of Balpachan m the 
nmth, (ii) the reign of Balpachan, and (iii) some decades following 
the arrival of Attsa in 1 038 In the first penod work was sporadic 
and the translations made were not always those preserved m 
the Kanjur Thonmi Sanbhota, the envoy sent to India ni 616 
is said to have made renderings of the Karanda Vyfiha and 
other works (but not those now extant) and three items m the 
Tanjur are attnbuted to him* The existence of early tra.islar 
tions has been confirmed by Stem who discovered at Bndere 
a Tibetan manuscript of the Salistambhasfltra which is said not 
to be later than about 740 a d » The version now found m the 
Kanjur appears to bearevision and expansion of thiscarher text. 

A few translations from Chmeso texts are attnbuted to the 
reign of Khn-gtsug-ldc-btsan (706-765) and BookhiU ca^ 
attention to the interesting statement that ho sent envoys 
India who learned Sanskrit books by heort and on their 
renroduoed them m Tibetan K this was a common habit, is 
may be one of the reasons why Tibetan translations sometimes 

. SeoH»n,«..No ST.and Fcor.t* PP 20S-2I2. but lb« two work. n»y not l» 
tho same Tho Tibetan «ocmB to bo a collection of 4 B Baim* 

AW ■ 

1008 , pp Bffl B 
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show differences m lengtli, arrangement and even subject matter 
when compared with Sanskrit and Chmese versions bearing 
the same name Dunng the reign of Khn-sron-lde-btsan and the 
visit of Fadma-Sambhava (which began m A d 747 according 
to the traditional chronology) the number of translations began, 
to mcrease Two works asenbed to the kmg and one to the saint 
are mclnded m the canon, but the most prolific wnter and 
translator of this period was Kamala^Qa Seventeen of his 
onginal works are preserved m the Tanj'ur and he translated 
part of the Ratnakiita The great period of translation — the 
Augustan age of Tibet as it is often called — ^was beginning and 
a Eohd foundation was laid by composmg two dictionanes con- 
tainmg a collection of Sansknt Buddhist terms^. 

The Augustus of Tibet was Balpachan who ruled m the mnth 
century, though Tibetan and Chmese chromcles are not m 
accord as to his exact date He summoned from Kashmir and 
India many celebrated doctors who with the help of native 
assistants took seriously in hand the busmess of rendenng the 
canon mto Tibetan They revised the existmg tripislations and 
added many more of their own It is probable that at least 
half of the works now contamed in the Kanjur and Tanjur were 
translated or revised at this time and thai. the additions made 
later were chiefiy Tantras (rGyud) On the other hand it is also 
probable that many tantnc translations asenbed to this epoch 
are really later® The most prohfic of Balpachan’s translators 
was Jmamitra, a pandit of Kashmir desenbed as belongmg to 
the Vaibhlshika school, who translated a large part of the 
Vinaya and many sutras® Among the many Tibetan nasista nts 
Ye ses-sde and Dpal-brff^egs are perhaps those most frequently 
mentioned These Tibetan translators are commonly desenbed 
by the title of ILo-tsa-va As in China the usual procedure seems 
to have been that an Indian pandit explomed the sacred text 
to a native The latter then wrote it down, but whereas in China 
ho generally paraphrased whatever he understood, in Tibet he 
endeavoured to reproduce it with labonous fidehty 

* ^10 llahSyjulpatti edited by Minajell in JBiW Sugihtca and an alindy^ment 
According to Fccr (Amdffte, p 325) Tibetan hiatonans atato that at llilc epoch 
Mn^ piohihitcd tho translation of moro Umn a few tantnc norLs 

Nuincroiis works nro also ssenbod to SacrainadoTa ond Bharmaka, both of 
awiimir, ond to the Indian Vidj akaroprabha and Sunndrabodhi 
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Tho language of tlio lironalations, which is now the accepted 
form of literary Tibetan, appears to have been an archaic and 
classical dialect even in tlio early days of Tibetan Buddhism, 
for it 18 not the same as the language of the secular documents 
dating from the eighth century, which have been found in 
Turkestan, and it remains unchanged m the earhest and later 
translations It may possibly have been the saored language of 
the Bonpo^ pnests 

As narrated m the historical section Buddhism suffered a 
severe reverse with the death of Balpachan and it was nearly 
a century before a revival began This revival was distinctly 
tontne and the most celebrated name connected with it is Ati^a 
Accordmg to Csoma 4^ Koros's chronology the Kalacakia 
system was mtroduced m 1025 and the emment translator 
bLo-ldan-shes-rab*, a follower of Atl&i, was bom m 1057 It is 
thus easy to understand how durmg the eleventh century a great 
number of tantnc works were translated and the published 
cn-tnlognea of the Kanjur and Tanjur confirm the fact, although 
the authors of the translations are not mentioned so often as 
in the other divisions To At!^a is ascribed the revision of many 
works m the Tantra section of tho Kanjur and twenty others 
composed by him are found m the Tanjur® It is said that the 
defimtive arrangement of the two collections as we know them 
was made by Bu-ston early in the thirteenth century* He 
Kanjur (but not the Tanjur) was translated mto Mongol by 
order of Khutuktu IShagan (1504^1634) Uie last pnnee of the 
Ghakhar Mongols but a prmted edition was first pubhshed by 
the Emperor K'ang-Hsi Though it is said that the Tanjur was 
translated and prmted by order of Ch'ien-Lung, the statmmt 
is doubtful If such a translation was made it was probably 
partial and m manusonpt® 


» Scs Franoko mJ BAS 1914, pp BO-7 
» Sco Pander, Panthton, No 30 
« Waddell, Buddhtm, p 38, pvoe a lut of them 

* It appeals to me that there » aomo confoeion bclscen Brom ^ 

of AtMa X must have floorahod about 1000 and Bn rton, who was bM m 

II pp 112-3 
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Manuscripts arc still extensively copied and used m Tibet 
but the Kanjnr has been printed from wooden blocks for the 
last 200 years There are said to bo two pnntmg presses, the 
older at Naxthang near Toshilhunpo where an edition in 100 
volumes is produced and another at Berge m the eastern 
province. This edition is in 108 volumes. An edition was also 
pnnted at Peking by order of K'ang-Hsi m red type and with 
a preface by the Emperor himself ^ 

Besides the canon the Tibetans possess many rdigions or 
fldifying works composed in their own language^ Such are the 
Pa^O'than-yig, or life of Padma-Sambhava, the works of 
Tsong-kha-pa, and several histones such as those of Bu-ston, 
T&ranhtha, Sum-pa, and hJigs-med-nam-mkha^ biographies of 
Lamas without number, accounts of holy places, works of 
pnvate devotion, medical txeatises and grammars 

There are also numerous works called Tbrma wliich profess 
to be revelations composed by Padma-Sambhava. They are said 
to be popular, though apparently not accepted by the Yellow 
Church 

Although it hardly comes within the scope of the present 
study, I may mention that there is also some non-Buddhist 
literature m Tibet, sometimes desenbed as senptures of the Bon 
lehgion and sometimes as folklore As samples may be cited 
Laufer’s edition and txanslation of the Hundred Thousand 
Ndgas* and Francke's of parts of the Kesar-sagaK 

1 Sco lAofcr m iTuU itFAcai deS PAeratmiiv, 190D, pp 6C7-S74 Theresia 
some differences m the editions 73iat ol Nstthsng is said to contain a senes of 
stttras trendated from the Pali and \ranting in the Red EdiUon, bnt not to contain 
tea trenslationa from Chinese whieh are fonnd in the Red Edition See the preface 
to BedJi’s catalogue The US analyzed bjr him was obtained at Pcbing, but it is 
not known wheneoit came. An edition by Ch'ien Lung is mentioned by some authors. 
It IS also said that an edition is pnnted at Punakbs m Bhutan, and another m Mon- 
goban at Kumbum 

* Some of these are probably meludcd m the Tanjor, which has not been fully 
catalogued See J.A S Stag ISOI, for a list of 85 pnnted books bought in Lhasa, 
1002, and Waddell's article m dsiolie Qaorlerly, July, 1012, already referred to, 

* Edited and translated by Huth as Qudiiehlt du Buddhimus in dcr Afoneolei, 
1802 “ 

* Finno llgrian Society ol Helsingfors, 1803 

* Same Society, 1000 and 1002, and J AS B 1900-7 



CHAPTER LII 

TIBET (etmttnued) 
Boctbikes ot Lamaism 


Lamaism may be defined os a mixture of late Indian Buddhism 
(which IS itself a mixture of Buddhism and Hinduism) with 
vanous Tibetan practices and beliefs The principal of these are 
domonophobia and the worship of human beings os mcamato 
deities Dcmonophobia is a compendious expression for an 
obsession which victimizes Chinese and Hmdus to some extent 
as well as Tibetans, namely, the conviction that they are at all 
times surrounded by fierce and terrible beings agomst whom 
they must protect themselves by all the methods that ndigion 
and magic can supply. This is merely an acute form of the 
world-wide behef that all nature is animated by good and bad 


spinta, of which the latter being more aggressive require more 
attention, but it assumes startlingly conspicuous forms in Tibet 
because the Church has enlisted all the forces of art, theology 
and philosophy to aid in this war against demons The externals 
of Tibetan worship suffer much from the idea that benevolent 
deities assume a temble guise in order to stake fear into the 
hosts of evil* The helpem and saviours of mankind such as 
Avalokita and Tfiift are often depicted in the shape of ragmg 
fiends os hideous and revolting as a fanciful brush and distorted 


bram can paint them The idea mspinng these monstrous images 
IS not the worship of cruelty and terror, but the hope that evil 
spirits may be kept away when they see how awful are the 
powers which the Church can summon Nevertheless the result 
18 that a Lama temple often looks like a pandemomum and 
meeting house for dovd-worsbip, on Olympus tenanted by 
Gorgons, Hydras and Nunes It is only fair to say that Tibe^ 
art sometimes represents with success gods and saints m atti- 
tudes of repose and authority, and has produced some staking 

« Tho Shingon sect in Japan dopiet benevolent dotios in n rasing Jenn.^ ^Me 
See Kokha, No 292, p C8 Tlie idoo goes baofc lo India whom the canon* of 

that d«t,e» can ho rapraacnlcd in a pacific (filinla "^au^) « “ ‘ 
or raudra) lorn, fie. Oopinalh Ban. 7/^ ' ** 

and vol « of tho onmo lor a longUiy doeenpUon of Oio nspeeta of Si 
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portraits*, but its most marked feature (wliicli it shares with 
hteratuie) is a morbid love of the monstrous aud terrible, a 
perpetual endeavour to portray fiends surrounded with every 
circumstance of horror, and still more appalling deities, all eyes, 
beads and limbs, wreathed with fire, dnnkmg blood from skulls 
and tramplmg prostrate creatures to death beneath their feet. 
Probably the Wd and fantastic landscapes ot Tilict, the awful 
suggestions of the spectral mists, the real terrors of precipice, 
de^ and storm have wrought for ages upon the minds of 
those who live among them 

lake demonophobia, the worship of mcamate deities is 
common in east^ Asia but hero it acquires an extent and 
intensity unknown elsewhere The Tibetans show a strange 
power of organization m dealing with the supernatural. In Lidia 
mcamationa have usually been recognized post-mortem and as 
incalculable manifestations of the spint^. But at least since the 
seventeenth century, the Lamas have accepted them as part of 
the Church’s daily round and administrative work The practices 
of Shamanism probably prepared the way, foi m his mysfio 
frenzies the Shaman is temporarily inhabited by a god and the 
extreme ease with which distmguished peisons arc turned into 
gods or Bodhisattvas in China and Japan is another manifesta- 
tion of the same spint. An ancient mscnption’ applies to the 
kmgs of Tibet the word hphrul which is also used of the Grand 
Lamas and means that a dmiy is transformed, or as W'e say, 
incarnate in a human person The Yellow Church officially 
recognized* tlie Emperor of Cluna as an incamatio'i of Manju^r! 
and the Mongols believed the Tsar of Russia to be an incarnation 
of the White T& 1 &. 

The admixtures received by Buddhism in Tibet are not alien 
to Indian thought They received an unusual emphasis but India 
provided tcmble deities, like with her attendant fiends, 
and also the idea that the divme embodies itself m human 
personalities or special manifestations. Thus Tibetan Buddhism 
IS not so much an amalgam, as a phase of medieval Hindu 

* B.S Grunnodd, SuflilXiilarftn /luZia, (ig 119, li Af^Jlotajir, fig 51 

* Bdt there is still a lirreditaty incamation d Osncla near l>oona, nhicli bctsa 
in the sfiTonteenth ctntui} 8coAnaUcJlc*earches,Mi 3S1, 

* See Wsfidill in J.S .1 S IIO*!, p Oil , 

‘ Pec ’j J I a* /; IKS", ]i 41 IlitSrnjsiilihaPinii" il-.jsl'itfifhii 'Iiu* uM 
liiCdmCliuoi Sm-oJ iivMis' Text .Voentf ISH %ol ii |nrt n p .1 
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religion dispio])Ot(ion.itoly ilcvclupcd in some dircrUons The 
Livmas havo acquiit'd much the same siatir. as the Brahmans 
If they could not m.iLc (hcmscivcb a hereditary caste, they at 
least enforced tlic principle tliat they arc the necessary intcr- 
mcdianes between gods and men Though they adopted the 
monastic S 3 'btcin of Buddhism, they arc not so much monks as 
priests and ghostly wornors who understand the art of lighting 
mth demons. 

Yet Tibet like Japan could assimilate and transform as well 
os borrow' The national and ongmal element in Lamaism be- 
comes plain w'hen we compare Tibet with the neighbouring land 
of Nepal There late Indian Buddhism amply decayed under an 
overgrowth of Brahmanism In Tibet it acquired more hfo and 
character than it had in its native Bengal This new character 
has something monstrous and fantastic in government as well 
as art. the magic fortresses of the Snowland, peopled by pnests 
and demons, seem uncanny homes for plom mortah, yet 
T.i».niftiam has the strcngtli belonging to all genuine expressions 
of national character and it clearly suits the Tibetans and 
Mongols The oldest luioivn form of Tibetan rehgion had some 
of the bailie charactcnstios It is called Bon or Pon It ivould 
bo outside my province to discuss it here, but even when iiisf 
heard of it was more than a rude form of ammism In the eighth 
■ A century its hierarchy w'as sufficiently strong to oppose the 
introduction of Buddhism and it possibly con tamed a pre- 
buddhist stratum of Iranian ideas*. In later times it adopted 
or travestied Buddhist dogma, ntual and htcrature, much as 
Taoism did m China, but still remamed a repository of necro- 
mancy, magic, ammal saendoos, dovil-dancmg, and such like 
practices, which have m all ages corrupted Tibetan Buddhism 
though theoretically disapproved. 

Of Tibetan Buddliism anterior to 747 there is little to M 
said It consisted in the sporadic introduction of books and 
images from India and did not assume any national character, 
for It IS clear that in this penod Tibet was not regarded as a 
Buddhist countiy The first phase deserving Uio “ 

Lumais'n begins with the arnval of Padma-Sombhava m 747 


« Slc Twm ’Of, lOdS, 1 . 1 J For tht Ben goneinlly nee oto J S 
1S81, p ISTTnuckl,.!!, "/ tte PP 217-218, .ad F-c. 1901. 

]ip 
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The Nying-ma-p.a or Old School claim<3 to icpicscnt liib teaching, 
but, ns already mentioned, the various seels have mtcractod on 
one another so much that their tenets aic hanlly distinctive 
Still it IS pretty clear that \i hat P.idma-Sambhava brought with 
him Tvos tlio late form of India Buddhism called Mantray^na, 
closely allied to the Chen Yen of China, and transported to 
Japan under the name of Shingon and also to the Buddhism of 
Java ns represented m the sculptures of Borobocdocr. The Far 
East felt shy of the tantnc element in tins teaching, whereas the 
Tibetans exaggerated it, but the doctnnal basis is every u hero 
the same, namely, that there arc five celestial Buddhas, of 
Vrhom Vairocana is the prmcipal and in some sense the origin 
These give nse to celestial emanations, female as well as male, 
and to tcriestnal reflexes such as Sakyamuni Among the other 
features of Padma-Samhhava’s teachmg the following may be 
enumerated with more oi less certamty (a) A readiness to 
tolerate and incorporate the local cults of the countries u here 
he preached (h) A fice use of spells (dharani) and magical 
figures (mandala) for the purpose of subduing demons and 
aoqmrmg supernatural poncis (c) The belief that by such 
methods an adept can not only summon a deity but assume his 
form and in fact become the deity (d) The worship of Amitabha, 
among other deities, and a behef m his paradise (e) The 2 >re- 
sentation of offerings, though not of flesh, ,m saonfice^ and the 
performance of ceremonies on behalf of departed souls {/) The 
worship of departed and perhaps of living teacbers His image 
IS a conspicuous object of veneration m the Nymg-ma-pa sect 
but he docs not appear to have taught the doctrmc of hierarchical 
succession by incarnation Grunwedel* has pomted out that the 
later corruptions of Buddhism m northern India, Tibet and 
Central Asia are connected •nith the personages known as the 
cighty-fonr Mahasiddhas, or great magicians Their apjiearanco 
as shown m pictures is that of Brahmanic ascetics rather than* 
of Buddhist Bhikshus, but many of them bear names i\ Inch are 
not Indian Their dates cannot be fixed at present and appear 


11 0 LamaJ offer burnt eaenfien 1ml ,t la not quite ckw wbalier tlnae ero 
M . *""" '*5 Innlne nuildliiam or fniiii 1 ibtl in mil 

i .T « of H.i=ietnnioi.y. % ... 

bj tIienwl.i>,.o(Ki.rwiiI., i.p IoS -111 » 

• Myll.tAii'jte 'c. JlmhUiwiut, p .0 
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to cover a period from flie early centuries of our ora up to 
about 1200, so that they represent not a special movement but 
a continuous tendency to import into Buddhism very vonons 
currents of thought, north Indian, Iranian, Central Asian and 
oven Mohammedan 

The visit of Fodmo-Sambhava was followed by a period of 
religious activity which culmmated in the lunth century under 
Ifji^ Ralpachan, but it does not appear that the numerous 
translations from Indian works made m this reign did more 
than supplement and amplify the doctrme already presehed 
But when after a lengthy eohpse Buddhism was icinstated in 
tlie eleventh centniy under the auspices of Atisa and other 
foreign teachers we hear of something new,called the K&Iacakia* 
r^stem also known as the Vajrayana. Fendmg the pubhcation 
of the Kdlacakra Tantra^ it is not easy to moke defimto state- 
ments about this school which presumably marks the extreme 
pomt of development or degeneration in Buddhism, but a 
persistent tradition connects it with a country called Sambhala 
or Zhambhala, translated m Tibetan as bDe-hbyun or source of 
happiness This country is seen only through a haze of myth: 
it may hove been m India or it may have been somewhere 
in Central Asia, where Buddhism mmgled with Turkish ideas’ 
Its kmgs were called Kubka and the Tibetan calender mtro- 
duced by At!da is said to have come from it This fact and 
the meaning of the word KAlacakra (wheel of time) suggest 
that the system has some connection with the Turkish cycle 
of twelve animals used for expressmg dates* A legend* 
states that iS&kyamuiii promulgated the K&laoakra system m 
Orissa (Dhfinyakataka) and that Sueandra, kmg of gambhala, 
having miraculously received this teachmg wrote the Kfllacakra 
Tcuitra in a prophetic qpint, although it was not published until 


» In Tibetan Dos kyi hkhor lo Mongol, Tbagun Liudun 

■ Anoouncod id tho Bthltothtea Duidh\ca • , . • , . . 

■ Seo PblUot, Qutiquts lran8snjH\mn d Camhhnln iant m 

CK.no.. (m T'onnj Poo. vol XX 1020, p 73) for 

tnumliLtod uito Tibetan «« Rigs Tibetan loxle aiieefc of book, coming fr™" 

Snmbhale, we Laufor m V’miig Pm, 1017, p COO j AS Ba« 

« Seo Laufor in T'oenp Pm. 1007. p 402 In bi..ni«’e cbronology. d A B 
n 40. the nagn of a Kolikit Jiminror bmib. to be mraplj u dtagnatioi. for e 
** * Seo J jl S B 82, p 225 Tie king is iilbo (but opimroiitly incorrictty) 
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985 A D This IS really the approximate date of its compilation 
and I can only add the following disjointed data^. 

Tibetan authonties state that it was introduced into 
Nfilanda by a Pandit called Tsilu or Chilu and accepted by 
Narotapa who was then head of the University From Nalandd 
It spread to Tibet Manju^iildrti, king of iSambhala, is said to 
have been an exponent of it and to have began bis reign 674 
years after the death of the Buddha. But since he is also the 
second mcamation of the Panchen Lama and smce the fourth 
(Abhayahara) hved about 1075, he may really have been a 
historical character m the latter port of the tenth century Its 
promulgation is also ascribed to a personage called Siddha Piro 
It must be late for it is said to mention Mam. and Mohammed. 
It IS perhaps connected with anti-mohammedan movements 
which looked to Kalkf, the future incarnation of Vishnu, as th^ 
Messiah, for Hindu tradition says that Ealld will be bom m 
SambhalagrSma* We hear also of a Siddha called Telopa or 
Tailopa, who was a vigorous opponent of Mam The mythology 
of the school is Vishnuite, not Sivaiiac, and it is noticeable that 
the P5ncar&tra system which had some connection with Elasbinir 
lays stress on the wheel or discus {cakra or svdarSami) of Vishnu 
which IS said to be the support of the Universe and the mani- 
festation of Creative will The Kalacakra is mentioned as a 
^emal form of this cosnuc wheel having six spokes*. 

The peculiar doctnne of the Buddhist BAkcakra is that there 
IS an Adi-Buddha*, or primordial Buddha Grod, h:om whom all 
other Buddhas are derived It is possible that it represents a 
last effort of Central Asian Buddhi^ to contend with Moslims, 
winch instead of denying the bases of Mohammed’s teaching 
tned to show that monotheism (like eveiythmg else) could be 
found in Buddhism — a method of argument frequent in India 
The doctrmo of the Adi-Buddha was not however new or really 

‘See Qrunwedol, ilylhologie, p 41 Sarat Ciandia DwmJAS Bent 1882, 

lo end J AS Btnj 1012, p 21, bang npnata ol eodier articles by Csoma de 
Kurus 

* ScoKalUPurSna Vishnu rurana,i^.x»iT,BliSg Pur.xn u l8,»ndNorman 

ConffrrssJldviojis, vol n p 85 Also AuJjccbt, Cat Cod Sanek 

7tfA, 841! 

* Sec Schrader, /nlFod lo tie Pdnmrdlra, pp 100-105 and 90 

* See the article "Adi Jluddlia" by Do la VolK-o Pouesin in HnsW Enevc of 

Atlijica and EDtia ^ 
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impoitant Por tho Incluui iiuiitl il !«> imjilicd in Uic dogma of 
the (hiec bodies of Biiddlin, for llie iSnmbliogakay.iis prootioally 
nil Indian Dovaand the DhaunakayaiHlIicpanthcosorBralimk 
Under (lie influence of Uic KcHaeakra the Lamas did not bcoonio 
t heists in the sense of worshipping one snpieine God but they 
identified with tlie Adi-Bnddiia some particular deity, varying 
aocoiding to tlio scots Thus Ramantakliadra, who usually ranks 
as a Bodhisattva — that is as infciior to a Buddha — was selected 
by some for the honour The logic of tins is hard to csplam but 
it IS clearly analogous to the procedure, common to the oldest 
and newest phases of Hindu religion, by which a special deity 
IS declared to be not only all the otlici gods but also the unircisal 
spirit’ It does not appear that the Kalacakra Tontra met with 
general acceptance It is unknown in Chinn and Japan and not 
well known m NepaU 

The Kalacakra adopted all the cxtrp.vaganccs of the Tanfms 
and provided tlie principal Buddhas and Bodhisattvas with 
spouses, even giving one to the Adi-Eiiddha Himself® Estra- 
ordinaiy as tins is from a Buddhist point ol view, it is little more 
than Iho Hindu idea that the Supreme Being became mole and 
female for the pur/iosc of profluciiig Ihe iiiii verse But tlie 
general cflecl of the system on monnstie and religious life was 
bad Celibacy was not observed, mor.iIs, disci jdiiie and doctrine 
alike deteriorated A striking instant o is alToidcsl by the 
ceremonies used by Pagspa when receiving Kiibliu into the 
Church The Tibetan prelate presumably wished to give Uio 
Emperor what was best and most important in his creed and 
selected a formula for invoking a dcmoniao Buddha 

The latest phase of Lomai&m was inaugurated by Tsong- 
kha-pa’s reformation and is still vigorous Politically and hOtially 
it was of capital importance, for it disciplined the piicsthoou 


> See, for n modem otninpla of this, llio aonc<Uliarta<iniliopiinnlmd (Anfmd 
i-riiiia edition, jip II nnd 16) Tvnm ova wrvani klislwilnm BrahmiUii Tisi 
Hriliinfi aSnin VisliniM Tram ltudni« Tvsm Indins Tinm Agnm Tvnm V J 
Tism Siirjas Tvain CiiodraraSs Tvatn Srahma lieu. i, iho 

duliei dnil lilt riiitlii.fn lliero n nUo n book mllut (I incsadsrfsn'iiii , 
Vtdinlii suli n nns rett rilli n and annuia made eiiuii oli nl to llnhiiia bw Ma 

U*B jui’l ‘ini'idion’d'in S Uw’» //, p IBS, but u not m H'lJ' 


iMilri'a Catalogae 

« Waddill, lled'Ihum, p 131 
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and enabled tlic licads of the Chnrcli to rule Tibet In doctnno 
it ■nas not marked by fcfie importation of new ideas, but it 
emphasized tlic worship of Avalolata ns the patron of Tibet, 
it ^stematized Ibc existing bdiofs about rcmcarnntion, thereby 
creating apoiverf ul hierarchy, and it restneted Tantnsm, without 
abohshing it But many monastcncs persistently refused to 
accept these reforms. 

Tibetan mythology and ceremomai have been described in 
detail by Grunwedd, Wadddl and others The pantheon is 
probably the largest in the world All heaven and hell seem to 
meet m it The originals of the deities axe nearly all to be found 
in Nepalese Buddhism' and the perplexing multiplicity of Tibet 
is chiefly due to the habit of representuig one deity m many 
forms and aspects, thus making him a dozen or more personages 
both for art and for popular worship The adoration of saints 
and their images is also more devdoped than in Nepal and forms 
some counterpoise to the prevalent demonolatry. 

I will not attempt to catalogue this fantastic host but will 
merely notice the pnnoipal elements m it 

The first of these may be called early Buddlust The figure 
of Sakyamum is frequent in poses which illustrate the famihar 
story of his life and the statue m the cathedral of Lhasa repre- 
senting him as a young man is the most venerated image in all 
Tibet The human Buddhas ontmior to him also receive recogni- 
tion together with Maitreya The Pratimok?ha is still known, 
the Uposatha days are observed and the details of the ordmation 
services recall the prcscnptions of the Pah iTmaya, fonnulsa 
such as the four trutlis the eightfold path and the cham of 
causation arc still in use and form the basis of ethics. 

The later (but still not tantnc) doctnnes of Indian Mahayan- 
ism arc naturally prominent Tlic tlircc bodies of Buddha are 
wdl known and also the series of five Celestial Buddhas with 
corresponding Bodbisatovas and other manifestations I fed 
doubtful whether the table given by Waddell® can bo accepted 

* lltitldlmm knovii not onlj the ©hj Rm Buddhaa, Saktia and Bodfai- 

BiUxna including; Vajtaaatha and Va^nidkara, but also deitica liho Haiagrita, 
\ainRiitaki. lllinkuli, Rinrin, Knrukulla in both Nepal and ^ibct are found 
picluit,^ ealtnl Tlitiog^ fin in nhich tbo duiiea of tlio Pantbeon (or at leant Iho 
prineipil of them} an. gronped according to rank beo for an exnmplo containing 
138 d>-ilicii the frontiHpicca of Oetly'a Oodr of Northav. Buddhttm 

’ BeitifRinn, pp 350-1. 
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by the oxjBlcniM of oilier groups Midi as llio Thirty Buddhas, 
the Thousand Buddhas, and the Buddliasof Healing, and also by 
«io habit just mentioned of rcprcsoiilmg deities in various fonns 
For instance Amoghapasa, thcoroticnlly a foim of Avalokita, is 
in praelitc distinct. The fact is that Lamaisin accepted the whole 
host of Indian Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, with additions of its 
own. The classifications made by venous sutras and tantras 
were not sufiicicntly dogmatic to become artidcs of faith 
chance and fancy determined the prominence and popularity 
of a figure. Among tho Buddhas tliosc most worshipped 
are Anutabha, Sakya and Bhaisliaj'yaguru or tho Bpddha 
of Heafing among tho Bodhisattvas, Avalokita, Maitreya and 
Manj'ulrl 


^ There is nothing in tho above differing matcnally from 
Chinese or Japanese Buddhism Tho peculiarities of Tibet are 
brought out by tho tantno phase wliich those countries eschewed 
Tlirco charaotcnstics of Tibetan Tantnsm, which are all more 
or loss Indian, may bo mentioned. Firstly, all deities, even the 
most august, become femiTiar spirits, who are not so much 
worshipped as coerced by spells Tho neophyte is mitiatcd mto 
their mysteries by a special ceremonial^ the adept con summon 
them assume their attributi^ and attam union with them. 
Secondly, groat prominence is given to goddesses, oitlicr ns tho 
counterparts of male deities or as indcjicndont Thirdly, deities 
appear ii> various forms, described os mdd, angiy or fiendish 
Tt is specially characteristic of Lamoism that naturally benevol- 
ent deities are represented as raging in furious frenzy 

Whether the superhuman beings of Tantrism are Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, or Hindu gods like Mahakala, it is correct to 
describe them as deities, for they behave and are treated like 
Indian Devas Besides tho relatively old and simple forms of 
tho various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there ore many others 
which are usually accommodated to the system by being 
described as protecting spirits, that is virtuous and religious 
fiends who expend thur ferocity on tho enemies of the Church 
Of these Frotcotors there are two dosses, which aio not 
mutually exclusive, nanicly, the tutelary deities of individuals, 


> For An outllno of tho mcUiwl tolbracd by TilM,tan9 in otuil^ing tlio TAnlno, 
ECO Journal BuMkul Text Seaely, 1893, vol i pnrl lu pp 26-B 
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and UiD defenders of the faiih or tutdaxies of the whole Church. 
The former, who arc extremely important in the rehgious life 
of the Lamas, arc called Yi-dam and may be compared with the 
Ishta-devat&s of the Hindus . the latter or Chos Shyon correspond 
to the DharmapMas Every Lama selects a Yi-dam either for 
life or for a period His choioe must remain a secret but he 
himself has no doubts, as after fasting and meditaHon the deity 
will appear to him^. Henceforth he every morning repeats 
formube which are supposed to give him the appearance ^ bis 
tutelary and thus scare away hostile demons. The most 
efficacious tutdaries are tantne forms of the Hhyhni Buddhas, 
esperaally Vajrasattva, Vajradhara and Aimthyus. The deity is 
represented not m the guise of a Buddha but crowned, robed, and 
holding a thunderbolt, and his attributes appear to be derived 
from those of Indra^ In his arms he always cla^s a Sakti. 

A second class of tutdaries is composed of so-called Buddhas, 
accompanied by Saktas and temfio m a^ect, wbo are manifesta- 
tions of the Buddhahood for spedal purposes I do not knou if 
this description is theologically correct, for these fantastic 
figures have no relation to anythmg deserving the name of 
Buddhism, but Grunwedd’* has shown that they are comparable 
with the various forms of Siva This god does not become 
mcamato hke Vishnu but mamfests himscK from time to time in 
many shapes accompanied by a retmue who are sometimes 
merely attendants and sometimes alternative forms rf the Lord. 
Virabhadra, the temble being created by Siva from himself m 
order to confound Daksba's sacrifice, is a dose parallel to the 
d«momac Buddhas of Lamaism. Some of them, such as M abSltMa. 
and Samvara, show their ori^ m their names and the rest, 
such as Heva]ra, Buddbakap&la and Yamantaka, are similar. 

lost is a common sab]eot for art, a many headed and many 
limbed mmotaur, convulsed by a pmxysm of devilish passion. 
Among Ids heads the most conspionons is the face of an ox, yet 
this grotesque demon is regarded as a manifestation of the 
benign and midlcctuol Maiijutn whose images in other lands 
are among the most gracious products of Buddhist sculpture 

’ Tho licit} may appear in an nnueual form, bo ibo vonlnppet can oanly 
penuado InmacU ihal lie has recened tho dcaircd nvclation 

• A fienre identified nilh India at Vajiapam i» (ound in Gandhnra Bculptnios 

• Jfstftolcjit.p 07 
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l\ros(. (utdnry deities of this clnss act as dofenders of the faith 
and each <;cct has one or two as its special guardians* The idea 
IS aiic’icnt for even in the Fitakas, Sakka and other spmls 
respectfully protect tlic Buddha’s disciples, andtheDharmapalos 
of Gandharan art are the ancestors of the Chos SkyoA But in 
Tibet these assume monstrous and manifold disguises The oldest 
IS Vajr.ipani and ncaily all the others are forms of &ra (such 
as Acala or kli-gyo-ba who reappears in Japan as Fudo] or 
personages of his retinue Eight of them are often adored 
collectively under the name of the Eight Temblc Ones. Severs! 
of these are ncll-known figures in Hindu mythology, for though 
the Lamas usually give Buddhist titles to their pnncipal deities, 
yet they also venerate Hindu gods, without lUiy explanation of 
their status Thus h Jigs-mcd-nam-mlcha says that ho composed 
his history with the help of Siva* The members of this group 
vary in different enumerations but the following usually form 


part of it, 

(a) Hayagriva*, tho horse-necked god In India ho appears 
to bo connected with Vishnu rather than Siva Tho magic dagger 
with which Lamas behove they can stab demons is said to bo 
a fonn of lura The Mongols regard him as the protector oi 
horses (6) Yaraa, the Indian god of the dead, accompanied by 
a hellish retinue including living skeletons (c) Mah&killa, the 
form of Siva already mentioned It was by his inspiration llial 
Pagspa w’as able to convert Khubilai lOinn [d) Llia-mo, tho 
goddess, that is Devi, tho spouse of Siva (c) ICam-sran, a war 
god of somewhat uncertain ongin but perhaps a Tibetan form 
of Kurlikc^a Ollier dciUes frequently included m (his group 
are Ynmintaka, mentioned above, Kubera or Vaiiravana, llie 
Hindu god of wealth, and n deity called the White Brdhin.i 
(Thsangspa dKarpo) I’liis last is an ordinary human figure 
ndmg on a wluto horse and brandishing a sword. 
white clothes and a crown or turban Ho is iioihaps IvnlKi who, 
as suegested above, bad some connection wsth the KalacaKra 
Tlie Eight 'JVrrible Ones ami their attendants are rcpresonteii 
bv erotesqiiclj masked figiins m the danres and mjNtciy- plar 
en.sciMl by Lam.as 'J’iiesc performances aie said to be nit 

I II,. lllijiiii H.Kl.lIiislu.wci.rMOinlol* ti.e. > i ilnm of <>"1* 

n oppriuliit II 1801. P« 
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known among fho vulgar as dances of the Bed Tiger Devil, hut 
in tho hands of the Yellow Chuich have hccome a historical 
drama representing tho persecution of Buddhism under Kuig 
Lang-dar-ma and us ultimate tnumph after he has been slam 
by tho help of these ghostly champions 

Lamaist books mention numerous other Indian divmities, 
such as Brahmk, the thirty-three Devas, the Kings of the four 
quarters, etc These have no particular place in the system but 
them appearance m art and literature is natural, smee they are 
decorative though not essential parts of early Buddhism. The 
same may be said of all the host of Nkgas, Yakshas, Bakshasas, 
etc. But though these multitudmous spirits have been real ranged 
and classified m conformity with Hindu ideas they are not an 
importation but rather part of the old folklore of Tibet, in many 
ways identical wnth the same stratum of thought in India, Thus 
tlic snake demigods or Nfigas^ occupy m both countries a large 
place in tho popular imagination In the higher ranks of the 
Lamaist pantheon all the figures seem to bo imported, but some 
indigenous godhngs have retamed a place in the low'cr classes 
Such are rDo-rje-ltgs, at first an opponent of Buddhism as 
preached by Padma-Sambhava but honoured as a deity after 
making due submission, and the Five Kings^, a group of fierce 
bpinls, under tho picsidency of dPe-dkar. 

It remains to say a word of the numerous goddesses ivho play 
an important part in Tibetan Buddhism, as m Hindu Tantnsm. 
They are usually represented as tho female counterparts or 
better halves of male deities, but some aio sclf-sufiicient The 
greatest of these goddesses is Tara,® Though Lamaist theology 
describes her os tlio spouse of Avalokita she is not a single 
personality but a gcncnc name applied to a whole class of 
female deities and, os in many other cases, no clear distinction 
is drawn between her attendants and the forms winch she 
herself assumes Originally benevolent .and depicted with tho 
attributes of Lakshmi she is transformed by a turn of Tibetan 

1818 Tnuiond Kigw” in Jircmoin of f mnn Vijnan Soael'j, 

V, il. arc (IKnrorPp Imrinby ■uiiii'antliwitir. iili.ntirii.d 

™ duly Wei lo Ihia lal'ir n ii.iinai.nti.d in Iul o'lter coact of 

moat Chinuo tenijiUa 

’ In Tibilon sGnil nm, m MonKOl linn uU For lln; cirly liibloij of Tim eco 
lilona), ifttlilriuitx four amir d r/mliiira lit Tgni, 1S95 
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imaginalion, willi irhich tho rciulcr is now familiar, into vanous 
temblo blinpes <iiid is practically tlio same os the spouse of 
Siva, celebrated in (be Taiitms under countless names Twenty- 
ono Taias arc often enumerated in a list said to be well Icnown 
even to (be laity* and tlicrc arc others Among them aie (a) tho 
Green Tara, tho commonest form m Tibet (6) The White Tfii£, 
much norsluppcd by Mongols and supposed to be incarnate m 
tho Tsar of Russia (e) Bhrikn^, a dark blue, angry, frowumg 
form. (<2) UshnishavijayA.^, a graceful and benevolent form 
knorm to the Japanese She is mentioned m the Honup palm- 
leaf manuscript wlucli dates from at least G09 A D (e) Pama- 
iSavarl, represented as wearing a girdle of loaves and also called 
Gondbliri, Pisaci and Sarva-&ivaran&m Bhagavati*. She is 
apparently tho goddess of on aborigmal txibo m India 
{/) Kurukullk, a goddess of iiohcs, inhabitmg caves. She is said 
to have given great wealth to the fifUi Grand Lama, and though 
she might bo suspected of being a native deity was known m 
Nepal and India* 

Tho Goddess Mnifol, often depicted with Tax&, appears to 
bo distinct and in one form is represented with a sow’s head 
and known ns VajravarkM As such she is incamato m the 
abbesses of several monasteries, portionlarly Samdmg on lake 
Yamdok® 

A notice of Tibetan Buddhism can hardly avoid refernng to 


the use of praying wheels and tho celebrated formula Om mam 
padmo hum Though these are among the most conspicuous aid 
ubiquitous features of Lamaism their ongm is strangely obscure 
Attempts to connect tlio praying wheel with the wheel of the 
law, the oakravarlin and other uses of tho wheel ra Indian 
symbobsm, are irrelevant, for the object to be explamed is not 
really a wheel but a barrel, large or small, containmg rmtten 
prayers, or even o whole library Those who turn tho barrel 


> Wnddoll, BvAKMm, p SCO 

• Tibetim gjTBOg tor-mum par rgy«l mo . _ , . _ „,bmi 

» Cf Whitohend’a alotomcnt (Ktlteye Qods oj S Jndta, p 70) tlinl 
Tnmhir p-" P certom goddesaa ore clod only in Uio Imiia ol tho mimim 

. ^ Ln 1000, p 118. ond Torenotho Ir Sohicfoar. 

’’ ‘“co Woddoll Gronoodol .ooma to regonl V«,m Vorfil.1 o. dBlmol trem 
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acquire all the merit arising from repenting the prayers or 
reading the books In Tibet this form of devotion is a national 
mama People carry small prayer wheels in their hands as they 
walk and place large ones m livers to be turned by the current 
In Chma, Japan and Korea wo^ find revolving hbranes and 
occasional praying machines, though not of quite the same form 
as m Tibet', but, so far as I know, there is nothmg to show that 
these were not introduced from Tibet mto Chma and thence 
found their way further East The hypothesis that they were 
known m India and thence exported to Tibet on one side and 
Chma on the other naturally suggests itself, but the total 
absence of praymg machines m India as w^ as in the ruined 
cities of Central Asia and the genmal Hmdn habit of regarding 
scriptures and spells as words rather than written documents 
lend it no support It may be that when the ilhterate Tibetans 
first became acquamted with wntten prayers, they invented 
this singular method of utihzing them vnthout readmg them. 

Equally obscure is the origm of the formula Cm mam padme^ 
hum, which permeates Tibet, uttered by every human voice, 
revolved in countless machines, graven on the rock”, prmted on 
flags It IS obviously a Ohiranl^ and there is no reason to doubt 
that it came to Tibet mth the first introduction of Buddhism, 
but also no record The earhest passage hitherto quoted for its 
occurrence is a Clunese translation made betveen 980 and 1001 
AD* and said to correspond irith thi Kanjur and the earliest 
histoncal mention of its use is found m Willelm dc Bubruk (1254 } 
and m the writings of Bu-ston® The first legend of its ongm is 
contained in the Mamkambum, a work of doubtful age and 

* See Steiner in MtUh itr Deulteh OadUch Nalur- ii Volkohatdt Oil-Anaa 
1903-10, p 35 

' Pedme is said to be commonly pnmonneed peme 

* Waddell quotes a similar spell tnoan in both Tibet and Japan, but addccse. 1 
to Vairocano. Om AmoKha Vniroeanaraah&mndra mam pidma )valapra\acthtaya 
hiim Buddhisnif p 140 

* iliiiidiadoiia (Coucll and Neil), pp 013^, and Baj Mitm, A'spalcsB Bud Lit 
P 08 bcc also tho learned note ol Cluvannrs and Pciliot, bssed on Japancso 
souiucs II. y ,1 1013,1 114 Tho taxtrefcimi ton Kinjio, No 782 It n not plain 
If It IS fne same as earlier translations with aimd ir tilli a A mantra of six a\lial>loa 
not hirihcr defined is oxtollcd in llic Do ja\ «I,ina ard llu Giinal nrand i yiilia 

Bu ston nes bom in 128S and t'lc summary of Ins nnlinipi confiiicd m tho 
.foiirnnl of Me Buddkul Text Sot ely, \ol i IbOJ, icponmls tho formula as used 
in lira times of Ati«a, e 1030 
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aiidiorsliip but pprbaps ns old as ilio liftccntli coiituiy* The 
pnjuil.iiily of (lie prayer maj' date from the lime when the 
pcm(ilT*> of Lhasa were rccogni/ed ns incamalions of Avalokita 
Tlic fir-t and last words arc mystic syllables such as often occur 
111 tlicsc formula:. Mam padme is generally intciprctcd to mean 
the jewel in the lotus^ but Thomas has pointed out that it is 
nioic consonant with grammar and usage to regard the syllables 
.IS one word and the vocative of a femimne title similar to 
Fadmapani, one of Avalokita’s many names The analogy of 
similar spells supports this interpretation and it seems probable 
that the formula was originally an invocation of the Sakti under 
the title of Alnnipadma, although so far as I know' it is now 
regarded by the Tibetans as an address to the male Avalokita 
It has also been suggested that the prominence of this prayer 
may be due to jSTamchman influence and the idea that it eon- 
tamed the name of Mam The suggestion is not absurd fof in 
manj instances Manichacism and Buddhism were mixed togetW, 
but if it w ere true w e should expect to find the formula frequently 
used in the Tarim basin, but of such use there is no proof 

> Pee (or thn legend, vlueh u long Init liSCvcij illummatuig, RoeUuU's Imiof 
hr Lavias, jip 32C-334 

> I II A S 1906, p 464, and Franctc, ft 1915, pp 307-404 IIo points oot (to 
pareltcl lj( tween the time lorraulio. dm ta^Ihsn fniiR. Om manipaime hum Om 
tojraplnt hum The hj mn to Duiga in Mnlialihar Bfaisfamapar, T9B (like muy 
other h} nms) contains a long string o( (cmuilno s ooatif cs ending in s or i 



CHAPTER LIII 

TIBET {continued) 

S&cns 

Lamaism is divided into vanons sects, which concern the clergy 
rather than the laity The difierences in doctrine arc not verj' 
important Each sect has special tutelary deities, scriptures and 
practices of its own but they adl tend to borrow from one 
another whatever inspires respect or attracts worshippers The 
baser sort try to mamtam their digmty by imitatmg the institu- 
tions of the superior sects, but the superior cannot afford to 
neglect popular superstitions So the general level is much the 
same Nevertheless, these sectarian differences are not without 
practical importance for each sect has monasteries and a 
hierarchy of its own and is outwardly distinguished by pecuU- 
antics of costume, especially by the hat Further, thougli the 
subject has received httle mvcstigation, it is probable that 
different sects possess different editions of the Kanjur or at any 
rate respect different books* Since the seventeenth century the 
Gelugpa has been recognized as the estabhshed church and the 
divimty of the Grand Lama is not disputed, but m earlier times 
there were many monostio quarrels and forced conversions In 
the eighteenth century the Red clergy mtngucd with the 
Gurkhas in the hope of supplanting their Yellow brethren and 
even now they are so pow’crful in eastern Tibet that this hope 
may not be unreasonable, should pohtical troubles shake the 
hteraiohy of Lhasa Li spite of the tendency to borroi. both 
what is good and what is bad, some sects are on a lughcr grade 
intellectually and morally than others Thus the older soots, do 
hot insist on celibacy or abstinence from alcohol, and Tantri'.m 
and magic form the major part of rdi^on, whereas the Gdngpa 
or established church maintams strict chsuphne, and tantric and 
magical rites, though by no moans prohibited, aio at least 
practised in moderation 

Setwng aside the earliest pencil, the liHory of Buddhism 
in Tibet is hriclly that it was established by Fadnia b'ainbhava 

* S(H. (or inst lilt (. tl'O imrtu ill in mijm lu to i .itioui bt intlu t of lUi, inir mi pa 
’'rtiiij.ts;; 188 >,pii b-Il 
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about 750, rcfonncd by Atisa about 1040 and again refoni.ed 
by Tsong-kho-pa about 1400 The sects correspond to these 
epochs The oldest claims to preserve the teaching of Fadnutr 
Sambhava, those of middle date are offshoots of the movement 
started by Atila, and the newest represents Atida’s pimcipal 
sect coirected by the second reformation. The oldest sect is 
knoum as Nying-ma-pa or rlTyin-ma-pa, signifying the old ones, 
and also as the Bed Church from the cdour of the hats worn 
by the clergy. Among its subdivisions one called the sect of 
UdyAna^, in reference to Podma-Sambhava's birthplace, appears 
to be the most ancient and still exists m the Himalayas and 
eastern ^bet The Nying-ma Lamas are said to have kept the 
necromancy of the old Tibetan religion more fully than aiy 
of the reformed sects They pay special worship to Padma- 
Sambhava and accept the revelations ascribed to him. Celibacy 
and abstinence are rarely observed in their monasteries but these 
are by no means of low repute Among the more celebrated are 
Dorje-dag and Mndolhng the great monastery of Pemiongchi* 
in Sikhim is a branch establishment of the latter 

Of the sects origmatmg in AtKa’s reformation the pnnoipsl 
was the Kadampa^, but it has lost much of its importance 
because it was remodelled by Tsong-kha-pa and hence hardly 
exists to-day as an mdependent body. The Sokya sect is 
connected with the great monastery of the same name rituated 
about fifty miles to the north of JUbunt BJverest and fonuded 
in 1071 by Sahyo, a royal prince Zt acquired great pohficri 
importance, for from 1270 to 1340 its abbots were the rulers of 
Tibet. The historian Taranfitha belonged to one of its sub-sects, 
and about 1600 settled in Mongolia where be founded the 


which still rules tbere But shortly after his death thismonast^ 
was forcibly taken over by the Yellow Church and is still the 
centre of its influence in Mongolia In theology the Sahya oHOT 
nothing speciaUy distmotive but it mixes the Tantras of the oin 
.and new sects and accordmg to Waddell* is praetK^ly ™ 
tmguishablo from the Nying-ma-pa The same is probably OTo 
of the Kar-gyn-pa* said to have been founded by Maipa an 


* Urgien-pa or Dzok cfaen pa 
> bKah-sDams pa 

• liEah brGyud pa 


> OrAiinajaqgtae 
< Uudihum, F TO 
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hia follower Milarapa, who set an example of sohtaiy and 
wandenng lives It is sometimes described as a Nying~ma sect^ 
but appears to date from after Aiaia’s reforms, although it has 
a strong tendencj to revert to older practices It has several 
important sub-sects, such as the Karmapa found in Sikhim and 
Darjilmg, as well as m Tibet, the Dugpa which is predommant 
m Bhotan and perhaps m LadakS and the Dikung-pa, which 
cwns a large monastery one hundred miles north-east of Lhasa. 
Milatapa (orliLla), the cotton-clad saint who wandered over the 
Snow-land m the hght garments of an Indian ascetic, is perhaps 
the post picturesque figure in Lamaism and m some ways reminds 
us of St i^ancis of Assisi^. He was a worker of miracles and, what 
is rarer m Tibet, a poet His composilions known as the 
Hundred Thousand Songs are still popular and show the same 
ddicatdy sensitive love of nature as the Psalms of the Thera- 
g&th&. 

The main distinction is between the Gelugpa or Yellow 
Church and all the other sects This is merdy another way of 
saymg that Atila reformed the corrupt superstitions which he 
found but that his reformed church in its turn became corrupt 
and required correction. This was given by Q^ong-kha-pa who 
belonged ongmaUy to the Hadampa He collected the scattered 
members of this sect, remoddled its discipline, and laid the 
foundations of the ^stem which made the Grand Lamas rulers 
of Tibet. In externals the Gelugpa is chaiactenzed by the use 
of the yellow cap and the veneration paid to Tsong-kha-pa's 
image Its Lamas are all celibate and hereditary succession is 
not recognized. Among the many great establishments which 
belong to it are the four royal monasteries or T.iTig Lhasa; 
Gandan, Depung and Serra near Lhasa, and Tasbilhunpo. 

It has often been noticed that the services performed by the 
Gelugpa* and by the Bioman Cathoho Church are strangdy 


* Sandbrag, Handbool o] Tiittan, p 207. 

^thontiei diSec aa to tho lumo of tho sect which owns Himis and other 
"Onastcnes an 

* ^ *0'' «<Hno occoont of him and specimens of his poems, Sandbciw, Ttba and 
"K 1 itataiu, ohsp TTtt. 

whether the eowmomea of tho other seots offer the same 
the Soma anthon attnbnto 

^ emtact with Ncstonan Chnstiunty in early tunes hnt tho 
aolance is definitely to Roman eostumes and cstemomes not to thoso-of the 
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siniilnr in np})c.uaiicp Is this an inslanco of borrowing or of 
convci|:;oii('o^ On the nno hand it. is stated that Ihoro ivoie 
noin.tn niisMoiis in Anido in Tsong-kii.i-pa’s youth, and tlie 
rcscinbl.inccs arc sncli os uould bo natural if ho bad seen great 
cclcbiation^ of the mass and taken liinls In essentials the 
sinnl.iiily is small but in cvlcrnals sueli ns the vcstiuoiits and 
head-dresses of the odici.uits, the arrangement of the choir, and 
the general niise-en-sc&ne, it is striking On the other hand many 
points of resemblance in ceremonial, though not all, ore also 
found in the older Japanese scots, ulicrc there con hardly bo 
any question of mutating Clinsliamty, and it would seem that 
a ritual common to Tibet and Japan can be explained only as 
bonowed from Iiulia Fuithci, althoiigb Tsong-kha-pa may 
have come in contact with nussiononcs, is it likely that he 
had an opportunity of seeing Boinan ntes performed witli any 
pomp’ It IS in the great choral scincos of the two rebgions that 
the resemblance is visible, not in their simpler ritual For these 
reasons, T think that the debt of Lamaism to t ho Cntholie Church 
must be regarded as not pioven, while admitting the resem- 
blance to bo so sinking tliat wo should be justified in concluding 
that Tsong-kha-pa copied Roman ceremonial, could it be shown 
that lie was acquainted w'lth it 

The life and ntunl of the Lamas have often been desenbed, 
and I need not do moio than refer the reader to the detailed 
account given by Waddell in his Bujdhtsm of T%bel\ but it is 
nolioeable that the monastic system is oigamzcd on a la^ 
scale and inspired by more energy than m any other coun^. 
The monasteries of Tibet, if inferior to those of Japan m tiio 
middle ages, arc the greatest Buddhist establishments now 
existing For instance Depung has 7000 monks, Berra a 
and Tashilhuiipo 3800 at Urge m Mongobn are said ta 
be 14,000 One is not suipnsed to hear that these iimtatuti 
are veritable towns wth their own polioo and doubt^ tM 
spint of discipline learned in managing suiib large 
monks has helped the Lamaist Cbuioh in 
tliccountiy Also these 

for ordination study a course of Uicology and arc not recei 

E utern vUBn.li la llM-m onj w»wn »o iwlic'o lUal llio Ncalormn ntual nW-mUled 

tliiit of iitHltrii calholuH? 

I hci) ulao Wvluu-r, Dot hbater Aamtum, IJOO 
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as novices or full monks unless they pass successive examina 
tions In every monastery there is a central temple m which 
the monks assemble several times a day to chant lengthy choral 
offices Of these there are at least five, the first before dawn and 
the last at 7 p m Tliough the value of Lamas’ learning and 
ntual may be questioned, it is clear that many of them lead 
strenuous lives in the service of a religion which, if fantastic, 
still expresses ivith peculiar mtensity the b^^s and emotions 
of the Tibetans and Mongols and has forced men of violence to 
bebeve that a power higher than them own is wielded by mtellect 
and asceticism 

There seems to be no difference between Tibetan and 
Hongohan Lomaism in deities, doctrines or observances^. 
Mongohan Lamas imitate the usages of Tibet, study there when 
they can and recite their services m Tibetan, although they 
have translations of the scriptures in their own language Well 
read priests in Peking have told me that it is better to study 
the canon in Tibetan than in Mongol, because complete copies 


priestly for warhke ideals But such a substitution is not hkely 
to have taken place except m minds prepared for it by other 
causes and it does not appear that the Moslims of Central Asia 
are more virile and vigorous than the Buddhists The collapse 
of the Mongols can be easily illustrated if not explamed by the 
fate of Turks and Tartars m the Balkan Pemnsula and Russia. 
Wherever the Turks are the ruling race they endeavour to 
assert them supenority over all Christians, often by violent 
methods But when the positions are reversed and the Christians 
become rulers as in Bulgaria, the Turks make no resistance but 
either retire or acquiesce meekly m the new regime 


in Mongol, if extant, are practically unobtomable 

Tile political and mihtary decadence of the Mongols has been 
asonbod by some authors to Lamaism and to the substitution of 


Almort llio only dillorcnco that 1 Imhb noticed u tlint nhcicas Tibetans 
hebituelly tnnd-ilo Indian proper niimrs, Mongols ficqucntly nse Snnsknt iroids, 
•uch os Menjusri, dr slightly modified forms soeh no Dam, Mnidnn (slSrii 
I"™®*'” “ ‘1 ‘I'® IJiBur tmnslations Sec ihU 

xit Timslvustih For nn mtcreslmg account of eontempora? Tan....m ,n 
8« ono' *“ “IjSo in a Khnlhha Stoppo Monnol^’^ ^ S 1914, 
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Tjus work as originally planned contained a section on Japanese 
Buddhism consisting of three chapters, but after it had been 
sent to the publishers 1 ivas appomted H M Ambaasador m 
Tokj’o and I decided to omit this section Let not any Japanese 
suppose that it contained disparaging criticism of his country 
or its religions It would, I hope, haii c given no otTcnce to either 
Buddhists or Shintoists, but an ambassador had bettor err on 
the side of discretion and refrain fiom pubUe comments on the 
instituUons of the countiy to which he is accredited. 

The omission is regrettable in so far os it prevents mo from 
notiemg somo of the most interesting and beautiful develop- 
ments of Buddhism, but for historical purposes and the investi- 
gation of tlic past the loss is not great, for Japanese Buddhism 
throws little hght on ancient In&a or even on ancient China 
It has not influenced other countnes Its interest hos not m 
the rohes of antiquity which it bos preserved but in the new 
shape and setting which a race at once assimilative and mventive 
has given to old ideas 

Though the doctnne of the Buddha reached Japan from 
China through Korea^ Chinese and Japanese Buddhism differ 
in several respects. Lamaism never gamed a footing in Japan, 
probably because it was the ichgion of the hated Slongols 
There was hardly any direct intercourse with India Whereas 
the state religion of China was frequently hostile to Buddhism, 
in Japan such relations were generally fnendly and from the 
seventh century until the Meiji era an arrangement known as 
Ryo-bu Shinto or two-fold Shinto was m force, by which 
Shinto shnnes wore with few exceptions handed over to the 
custody of Buddhist priests, native deities and histoncal 
personages being declared to bo mamfestations of various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas Again, Buddhism b^Japen hos 
had a more intimato connection with social, pohtical and oven 
military matters in various periods than in China. This is one 
‘ Tlio accoplcd date u a u Sr>i 
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ica&on for its chief diaxacteristic, namely, the large number and 
distinct character of its sects They are not merely schools like 
the rchgious divmons of India and China, but real sects with 
divergent doctnnes and sometimes antagonistic to one another. 

It became the fashion in Japan to talk of the twelve sects, 
but the names given are not always the same. 

One of the commonest lists is as follows^: 

1. Kusha. 5. Hoss5. 9 Jodo. 

2 Jo-jitsu. 6. Kegon. 10. Zen. 

< 3. Bitsu-shu or Bisshu 7. Tendai. 11. Shin. 

4 Sanion 8 Shingon. 12. Nichiren. 

This hst IS historically correct, but Nos. 1-4 are almost or 
quite extmet, and the number twelve is therefore sometimes 
made up as follows* 

1. Hoss5 6. Yuzu Nembutsu 9 Gbaku. 

2, Kegon 6. Jodo. 10. Shin. 

3 Tendai. 7. Binzai 11, Nichiren. 

4 Shingon. 8. Sodo. 12 Ji. 

Here Nos 7, 8, 9 are subdivisions of the Zen and 5 and 12 
are two small sects 

Taking the first hst, we may easily distingui^ two classes 
The first eight, called by the Japanese Hasshu, are all old and 
all imported from Chma They represent the Buddhism of the 
Nara and Hei-an periods. The other four all arose after 1170 
and were aU remodelled, if not created, in J apan Chronologically 
the sects may be arranged as follows, the dates markmg the 
foundation or introduction of each: 

(i) Seventh century: Sanron, 625; Jo-jitsu, 626; Hosso, 

6S7; Kusha, 660 

(ii) Eighth century* Kegon, 735 ; Eitsu, 746. 

(m) Ninth centiuy* Tendai, 805; Shingon, 806 

(iv) Twelfth and thirteentli centuries: Yuzu Nembutsu, 
1123, Jodo, 1174; Zen, 1202; Shin, 1224; Nichiren, 
1253, Ji, 1275. 

» names ora nioaUy borrawed from tho Chmese sod npment. 1. (SiS^he, 

* Chingshih. S Lu,4 Banlun.S Fabtiimg, G Hua-yen, 7 Ticn-t'si, 8 Chtn- 
^j O Chmgl'n.lO Ch'an See my remarU on thno sects in the jcotion on Chinese 
nua^ism See Haas, Die Sdlcn ica Jajxaimhen Bwldhamua, 1005- msny notieos 

the same avlhor’s JnWen <fej Jap Bui cited above and Ryauon Foiishimn, 
Xe Baidhtnne Japonai 1. 1880 
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AH JnjwncKc wcis of iniporlflncc nn* Mnhnya)ii<it TJiP 
Hinivyana js rcpreM>ntcfl only 1>y tlic Kvislia, Jo-jilsu and 
Kjsshu llie two roniier arc both extinct the timd still nunibors 
a few adhcjenis Init is not anti-Malinyanist It mcrcl\ niaste 
on the importance of chsciphne 

Tlioiigh the Hosfo atul Kegon wete are not extinct, tlioir 
8iir\'i\al IS duo to then monastic possessions rather tlian to the 
vitality of their doctrines, but the great sects of the ninth 
century, the Tendai and Shingon, are still flourishing For some 
seven hundred jcais, especially in the Fujiwara period, they 
had great inflnonce not only m art and htoraturo, but in pohbcal 
and oven in military matters, for they maintained laigc bodies 
of troops consisting of soldier monks or mercenaries and 
woic a considerable menace (o the secular authority So serious 
w as the danger felt to he that in the sixtccntii century Nobunaga 
and Htdcjoshi dcstroy'cd the great monnsterios of Hieizan and 
Negoro and the pretensions of the Buddhist Giurcli to temporal 
power wore brought to on end. 

But apart from tins political actnity, new soots which 
appeared in the twelfth and thirleenth cciituncs siutod the 
popular needs of the time and were a sign of fiuo religious hfc 
Two of these sects, the Judo and Shinshu’, Ainidist — (hat 

is to say they teach that the only or at least the best way of 
winning salvation is to appeal to the incrcj of Aimdn, who will 
give hiB w orsliippors a place in his paradise after death The 
Jodo is relatively old fasliioncd, and docs not dilTer murh in 
practice frorii the worship of Aniida ns scon in China, but the 
Sliinshfi has no exact parallel elsewhere Tliough it has not 
introduced many innovations in theology, its abandonment of 
monastic disciphnc, its progressive and popular qiint and its 
conspicuous success make rt a distinct and rcmoikablc type 
Its piicsts many and cat meat it has no ondow ments and iches 
on voluntary subscription, yet its temples ate among die largest 
and most conspicuous in Japan But the hierarchical spirit is 
not absent and since Shinsliu pnests can marry, there arose the 
mstitntion of hereditary abbots who were oven more hko barons 
tiian the celibate prelates of the older sects 

The Nichiren sect is n puiely Japanese giowUi, without any 
prototype m Cliiiia, and is a protest against Aimdism and an 
1 Aa nrll ia Iht am tihr iici la uiUliI Ji mill VOzuncinbulau 
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attempt to rcstoic Shaka — ^tho historical Buddha — ^to his proper 
position from irhioh ho has been ousted Nichiren, the founder, 
IB one of the most picturesque figures of Japanese history. 
His teaching, ivhicli was based on the Lotus Sdtra, uas remark- 
able for its combative spirit and he himself played a considerable 
part m the politics of his age. His followers form one of the 
most mflucntial and conspicuous sects at the present day, 
although not so numerous as the Amidists 

Zen IB the Japanese equivalent of Ch'an or Bhy&na and is 
the name given to the sect founded in Chma by Bodhidharma 
It IS said to have been introduced mto Japan in the seventh 
century, but died out. Later, under the H5]o Regents, and 
especially dunng the Ashikaga period, it flourished exceedingly. 
Zen ecclesiastics managed politics bke the French cardinals 
of the seventeenth century and profoundly influenced art and 
literature, since they produced a long hne of pamters and 
writers But tlic most interesting feature in the history of this 
sect m Japan is that, though it preserves the teaching of Bodhi- 
dharma without much change, yet it underwent a curious social 
metamorphosis, for it became the chosen creed of the mihtary 
class and contributed not a little to the Busludo or code of 
clnvalry. It is strange that this mystical doctrine should have 
spread among wamors, but its msistence on simplicity of hfc, 
discipline of mind and body, and concentration of thought 
harmonized mth their ideals 

Apart from difiercnccs of doctrine such as divide the Sbinslin, 
Kichiren and Zen, Japanese sects show a remarkable tendermy 
to multiply subdivisions, due chiefly to disputes as to the 
proper succession of abbots Thus the Jodo sect has four sub- 
sects, and the first and second of these arc again subdivided 
into SIX and four respectively And so with many others Even 
the httle Ji sect, wluch is credited uith only 509 temples in all 
Japan, includes thirteen subdivisions 
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CHAPTEK LV 

INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


Ik phrases like the above title, the word influence is easy and 
convenient When we hesitate to desenbe a belief or usage as 
borroired or derived, it eomes pat to say that it shows traces 
of external influence. But in what circumstances is such in- 
fluence exercised^ It is not the necessary result of contact, for 
in the east of Europe the Christian Church has not become 
mohammedanized nor in Poland and Boumania has it contracted 
any tamt of Judaism. In these cases there is difference of race 
as wdl as of rehgion. In business the Turk and Jew have some 
common ground with the onental Christian, in social life but 
httle and m rebgion none at all Europe has sometimes shown 
an interest in Asiatic religions, but on the whole an antipathy 
to them. Christianity ongmated in Palestme, which is a 
Meditenanean rather than an Asiatic country, and its most 
important forms, paTticularly the Roman Gathohe Church, took 
shape on European soil Such cults as the worship of Isis and 
llithra were prevalent in Europe but they gained their first 
footing among Asiatic slaves and soldiers and would perhaps 
not have mamtained themselves among European converts only. 
And Buddhism, though it may have attracted individual miniii^ 
has never produced any general impression west of India Both 
in Spam and in south-eastern Europe Islam was the rehgion of 
invaders and made snrpnsingly few converts. Christian heretics, 
such as the Nestonans and Monophysites, who nere expelled 
from Constantinople and had their home m Asia, left the west 
nlone and proselytized in the east The peculiar detestation 
felt by the Church for the doctrmes of the Mamohseans was 
perhaps partly due to the fact that they were in spmt Asiatic 
^d the converse of this antipathy is also true* the progress of 
Christianity m Asia has been insignificant. 

^nt when people of the same race piofoss diffcicnt creeds, 
^se creeds do influence one nnolhci and tend to approximate. 
This is specially remarkable in India, nhcre Islam, in theory 
lie unconipiomising opponent of image i\ oisUip and polj theism. 
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la somctimca in practice undistuigtiialiable from the lower 
Buppistitions of Hinduiam. In the middle ages Buddhism and 
Hinduism converged until they comcidcd so completely that 
Buddhism disappeared In China it often needs an expert to 
distinguish the manifestations of Taoism and Buddhism m 
Japan Buddhism and the old national religion were combined 
in the mixed worship known as Byohu Shintd In the Bnbsh 
Isles an impartial observer would probably notice that Anghcans 
and Enghsh Roman Cathohes (not Irish perhaps) have more m 
common than they think. 

There are clearly two sets of causes which may divide a 
race between rehgions internal movements, such as the rise of 
Buddhism, and external impulses, such as missions or conquest. 
Conquest pure and simple is best illustrated by the history of 
Islam, also by the conversion of Mexico and South America to 
Roman Cathohcism. But even when conversion is pacifio, it 
will generally be found that, if it is successful on a large scale, 
it means the mtroduction of more than a creed. The religions 
leader in his own country can trust to his eloquence and power 
over hia hearers The real support of the missionary, hoivever 
httte he may hks the idea, is usually that he represents a 
superior type of civilization At one time in their career Buddhism 
and Christianity were the greatest agencies for spreadmg civi- 
lization m Asia and Europe respectively. They brought wiih 
them art and hterature they had the encouragement of the 
most cnhghtened pnnoea those who did not accept them in 
many cases remained obviously on a lower level Much the 
same thing happens in Africa to-day. The natives who accept 
Mohammedanism or Christianity are moved, not by the argu- 
ments of the Koran or Bible, but by the idea that it is a 
ftiin g to be hko on Arab or a European A pagan in Uga'ida 
18 hterally a pagan; an uiunstructed rustic from a distant 


Haw if we consider the relations of India with the wes^ wo 
and on neither side the conditions which usually render pro- 
naEonda suoeessful Before the Mohammedan invasions and Wo 
P^tugucso conquest of Goa, no faitb can Lave 
to the Hindus with anylhmg hke the prest.^ ^Srl^ 
the advent of Buddhism m China and Japan Alexander oP 
a r^ to India for Hellomc culture and with it came som 
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lehgioua ideas, but the Gieclcs hod no missionary spirit and 
if there were any early Christian missions they must have been 
on a small scale. The some is true of the west . if Asoka’s missions 
reached their destination, they failed to inspire any record of 
their doings Still tlierc was traffic by land and sea The Hindus, 
if self-complacent, were not averse to new ideas, and before the 
establishment of Christianity there was not much bigotry in 
the west, for organized rehgion was unknown in Europe* 
prachces might be forbidden as immoral or anti-somal but 
such expressions as contrary to the Bible or Koran had no 
equivalent. Old worships were felt to be unsatisfying • new ones 
were freely adopted mysteries were rehshed There was no 
mvasion, nothing that suggested foreign conquest or alarmed 
national jealousy, but the way was open to ideas, though 
they ran some risk of suffenng transformation on their long 
journey 

As I have repeatedly pomted out, Hinduism and Buddhism 
are essentially reh^ons of central and eastern, not of western 
Asia, but they came m contact with the west in several regions 
and on enquiry into the influence which they exercised or felt 
can be subdivided. There is the question whether they owe any- 
thing to Chnstiamty in thmr later developments and also the 
question whether Christianity has borrowed anything bom them^. 
Other questions to be conmdeied are the relations of Indian 
religions to Zoroastrianism in andent and to Islam in more 
mcent times, which, if of less general mterest than problems 
mvolvmg Christiaiuty, are eader to investigate and of consider- 
able importance. 

us begin with the influence of Christianity on Indian 
rehpon. For earlier periods the record of contact between 
Hindus and Christians is fragmentary, but the evidence of the 
last two centimes may ^ve a significant indication as to the 
^eot of early Chnstion influence. In these two centimes 
Chnstianity has been presented to the Hindus in the most 
favourable circumstances: it has come as the rehgion of the 


most lenmed and lucid discussion of those questions, 'uhieh includes on 
earlier litcraluiu on tlio subject, is to be found m Onrbe’s Inilien laid ila» 
uIuIii't*'*'*’ ^ ™ ^ ncccpt nil Ins conclusions The norh, to 

"'**'*l«<*, IS cited below os Qacbe Sco also Carpenter, TAeism in 
««'toal fndui. 1921, pp 621-524 
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governing power and as«octatcd with European civihzalion< it 
liaa not, like Mohammedanism, been propagated by force or 
accompamed by any intolerance which could awaken repugnance, 
but its doctrines have been preached and expounded by private 
missionanos, if not always with slall and sympathy, at least 
with zeal and a desire to pemnade The result is that a<wiT«li ng 
to the census of 1911 there ate now 3,876,000 Cluistians in- 
cluding Europeans, that is to say, a sect a little stronger than 
the Sikhs as against more than socty-six million Mchawimedana - 
Of these 3,876,000 many ore drawn from the lowest castes or 
from tnbos that ore hardly considcied as Hindus. Some 
rehgious associations, generally known as Soma;, have been 
founded under the influence of European philosophy as much as 
of Chnstiamty imitation of European cmhzation (which is 
quite a different thing from Glmstiamty} is visible m the objects 
and methods of rehgious and philanthropic institutions some 
curious mixed sects of small numerical strength have been 
formed by the fusion of Chnstian with Hindu or Mohammedan 
elements or of all three together. Yet the rehgious thought and 
customs of India in general seem hardly conscious of contact 
with Christiamty there is no sign that they have felt any fancy 
for the theology of the Athanasian Creed or the ceremonies of 
the Homan Gathohe Church which might have interested 
speculative and ntuahstic minds Similarly, though intellectual 
mtercourse betw cen India and Ghma was long and f aiily intimate 
and though the influence of Indian thought on diina was very 
great, yet the influence of China on Lidion tliought is negli- ^ 
gible This bemg so, it would be rash to behove without good 
evidence that, in the past, doctnnes which have penetrated 
Indian hterature during centuries and have found ncoeptanoe 
wnth untold milhons ow e their ongin to obscure foreign colomsts 
or missions 

Writers who wish to prove that Indian rehgions art indebted 
to Chnstiamty often approach their taslr with a certain mis- 
conception They assume that if at some remoto epoch a few 
stray f-hriB tiana reached India, they coiid overcome without 
difiioulty the barriers of language and social usa^ and furthw 
that their doctrine would bo aocep^d as somethmg new and 
striking which would straightway mfldpnoe popular superstition 
and philosophic thought. But,tyall gives o justor persiiootn'e 
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in his poem about Ihe Mcditai^ons of a Hmdu Prince who, 
grown sceptical in the quest of truth, hstens to the “word of 
the English,” and finds it. 

"Naught but the world wido story how tlie earth and the heavens 
b^an. 

How the gods were glad and angry and a deity once was man ” 

Many doctrmes preached by Chnstiamty such as the love 
of God, salvation by faith, and the incarnation, had been thought 
out in India before the Chnstian era, and when Ghrisrian nus- 
sionanes preached them they probably seemed to thoughtful 
Hmdus a new and not very adequate version of a very old tale. 
On the other hand the central and jiecuhar doctnne of dogmatic 
Chnstiamty is that the world has been saved by the death of 
Chnst If this doctnne of the atonement or the sacrifice of a 
divine bemg hod appeared in India as an importation from the 
west, we might justly talk of the infiuence of Clinsrianity on 
Indian rehgion. But it is unlmown m Hinduism and Buddhism 
or (since it is rash to make absolute statements about these 
vast and mulrifanous growths of speculation) it is at any rate 
exceedingly rare. These facts create a presumption that the 
resemblances between Chnstianity and Indian rehgion Ore due 
to coincidence rather than borrowing, unless borrowmg can be 
clearly proved, and this conclusion, though it may seem tame, 
IS surely a source of satisfaction The divagations of human 
thought aremomfold and its conclusions often contradictory, but 
if there is anythmg that can be called truth it is but natural that 
logic, intuition, philosophy, poetry, learning and saintship 
should in different countnes sometimes attain similar results 
Chnstiamty, like other western iderra, may have reached 
India both by land and by sea. After thP'conquests of Alexander 
had once opened the route to the Indfis and estabhshed HeUen- 
wtio kingdoms in its vicinity, liie fdeas and art of Greece and 
Rome journeyed without difiSculty to the Ponjab, arriving 
porhaps as somewhat wayworn and cosmopobtan travellers but 
still clearly European A certain amount of Chnstianity may 
“VC come along this track, but for any histoncal investigation 
ewly the first question is, what is the earliest period at which 
^e have any record of its presence in India^ It would appear^ 

Hiimiicl, iirtaiion an<? AuAmlung ia Chmtentanu, U, Chiy- 
(liOD) mJoh 2 2)vrtilingiitthi)cnilo{t)ii){ouilbcenturrspeaLsoIS}nBiw, 
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that the first allusions to tho presence of Chnstians in Parthia, 
Baefna and tho border lands of India date from tho third 
contury and that tho oldest account* of Christian communities 
in soutlicm India is tho narrative of Cosmos Indicoploustcs 
(c 525 AD) These latter Chiistians probably came to India by 
sea from Persia in consequence of the persecutions which raged 
there in 343 and 414, exactly as at a later date tho Parsecs 
escaped the violence of the Moshms by emigrating to Gujarat 
and Bombay. 

The story that the Apostle Thomas preached in some part 
of India has often heen used as an argument for the early 
introduction and influence of Chnstianity, but recent authorities 
agree in thinking that it is legendary or at best not provable 
The tale occurs first in the Acts of St Thomas^, the Synao text 
of which IS considered to date from about 260 It relates how 
the apostle was sold as a slave skilicd m architecture and coining 
to tlie Court of Gundaphar, kmg of India, undertook to build 
a palace but expended the moneys given to him m chanty and, 
when called to account, explamed ^at he was buildmg for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands This sounds more 
hke an echo of some Buddhist Jfitaka wntten m praise of liber- 
ahty than an embellishment of any real biography Other legends 
make sontliem India the sphere of Thomas’s activily, though 
he con hardly have taught in both Madras and Parthia, and a 
similar uncertainty is indicated by the tradition that his rebes 
were transported to Bdessa, whidbi doubtless means that ac- 
cording to other accounts he died there. Tradition connects 
Thomas with Parthians quite as much os with Indians, and, if 
he really contributed to the diffusion of Chnstianity, it is more 

Egyptiuw, Fenians and ten thonssnd other nstions learning Chnstianity Irom 
tTanslations into their UngusECS, but one cannot expect gcogrsphiciil Bccnisigr in 
so riiclonoat o pnssags 

1 Eusebius (JBce Hut T 10), supported by notices in Joromo and others, states 
that Fsntienus erent ihim Aloxondna to proo^ in India and found thoro Chnsbons 
usmB Uio Gospel aecording to Matthew wntten in Hobrew ehiuuctors It bad been 
left thoiu by tho Apostle Bnrtholomow But mspy scholan are of opinion that by 
Indin m this pesssEO is meant aouthom Arabia In Ihoso early notices India u used 
Toguoly lor Bsstem Fnrlhui, Southom Arabia and oren Ethiopia It loqniRs eon 
sidorablo ovidonco to mnlto it probnblo that at tho time of Fantnnns (soeond omtuiy 
A B 1 any one in India used the Gospol in a Samiha Inneimga. 

« Sco, for tho Thomno logond, Garbo, Vincent Smith, Barlg Butarg ijf /ssio. 
Srded pp 231 ff , nnd Pliilipiis m / A 1803, pp 1-15 ond 145-100 
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lilsly that hs laboutcd in the ‘western part of ^rthia than on 
its extreme eastern frontiers. The fact that there really was an 
bido-Factluan Mng with a name something like Gondophares 
no more makes the legend of St Thomas histoncal than the 
fact that there was a Bohemian king with a name something 
like Wencedas makes the Christmas carol oontaimng that name 
historical. 

On the other hand it is clear that dnrmg the early centuries 
of our raa no definite frontier in the religious and intellectnal 
sphere can be drawn between India and Persia. Christianity 
reached Perria early; it formed part of the composite creed of 
Mani, who was bom about 216, rmd Christians were persecuted 
in 343. Prom at least the thud century onwards Christian ideas 
may have entered India, but this does not authorize the assump- 
tion that they came vrith snfiScient prestige and following to 
exerdse any hvely influence, or in sufficient punfy to be clearly 
distinguished from ZoroastEianism and Mmnebsasm. 

By water there was an undent connection between the west 
coast of India and both the Bed Sea and Ferdan Qulf. Traffic 
by the former route was ^emdly active, £rom the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero. Fliny^ complains that every year 
India and the East 'took from Italy a hundred milbon sesterces 
in return for spices, peifnmes and ornaments. Strabo* who 
visited Egypt tells how 120 ships sailed from Myos Hormos (on 
the Bed Sea) to India “although in the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely any one would undertake this voyage.” Muriris 
(Cranganore) was the chief depot of western tr^e and even 
seems to have been the seat of a Boman commercial colony. 
Boman coins have been foimd in northern and even more 
abundantly m southern India, and Hindu mints used Boman 
models. ^ But only rarely can any one except sailors and mer- 
mautt, who made a speciahty of eastern trade, have iind<»rfai.Vfln 
the long and arduous journey. Certainly ideas travel •with 
mysterious rapidity The debt of Indian astronomy to Greece 
w ^eiuable* and if the same cannot be affirmed of Indian 
nmth^atios and medicine yet the resemblance between Greek 
wad Indian treatises on these sciences is remarkable. Early 

I But xa 18 {41) 

, V *' Strabo died eoon oJUir SI A D 

i8>(!onovciiinbotnniedttonJ»,«j hora=w^. Jj»u=Ziw 
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Tamil pocms^ speak of Greek wines and dumb (Uiat is un- 
intelligible) Aoinnn soldiers m the service of Indian kings, but 
do not mention pbilosoplicis, teachers or missionaries After 
70 A.D tins trade declined, perhaps because the Ilavian Em- 
perors and their successors were averse to the oriental luxunes 
which formed its staple, and in 216 the massacre ordered by 
Carocalla dealt a blow to the commercial importance of Alex- 
andria from which it did not recover for a long time Thus the 
period when intercourse between Egypt and India was most 
active is anterior to the period when Christianity began to 
spread, it is hardly hkoly that m 70 or 80 A d. there were many 
Christians m Eg 3 rpt 

As already mentioned, colomes of Christians from Persia 
settled on the west coast of India, where there are also Jewish 
colonics of considerable antiqmty. The story that this Church 
was founded by St Thomas and tliat his rehes ore preserved 
m south India has not been found m any work older than 
Marco Polo*. Cosmos Indicopleustes states that the Bishop of 
Kalhana was appomted from Persia, and this explains the , 
cormection of Nestonanism with southern India, for at that tune 
the Nestorion Cathoheos of Ctesiphon was the only Chnstian 
prelate tolerated by the Persian Government, 

This Church may have had a considerable number of 
adherents for it was not confined to Malabar, its homo and centre, 
but had branches on the east coast near Madras But it was 
isolated and became corrupt It is smd that in 660 it had no 
regular mimstiy and m the fourteenth century even bapto 
had fallen into disuse. Like the popular forms of MohammedM- 
ism it adopted many Hindu dootnnes and ntes This unp^ 
on the one hand a considerable exchange of ideas, on the other 
hand, if such reformers as Eam&nuja and BamSnanda wem m 
touch with these Nestonans wo may doubt if they would have 
imbibed from them the teaching of the New Testament There 
is evidence that Homan Oathoho missions on their way to <w 
from China landed m Malabar during the 
fourteenth oeiituncs and made some converts. In 1330 tno 

1 Seo Kiinalcii»abhai’« Iiook. 1 800 «iji> . 

IDS 3 Jahrhuiidorl liinaufgoIii.ii BmI sich mihl erwomen 
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Fopo sent a Bishop to Quilon with tlio object of biinging the 
Nestonons into communion with the see of Borne But tlio 
definite estabhshment of Roman Catholicism dates from the 
Poitnguese conquest of Goa in 1510, fbllou'ed by the appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop and the introduciaon of the Inquisition. 
Henceforth there is no difficulty in accounting for Christian 
mfinence, but it is generally admitted that the intolerance of 
the Portuguese made them and their rebgion distasteful to 
Hmdus and Moshms ahke We hear, however, that Akbar, 
desinng to hear Christian doctrines represented in a disputation 
held at Ms Court, sent for Chnstian pnests from Goa, and his 
Munster Abul Fazl is quoted as having wntten poetry in which 
mosques, churches and temples are classed together as places 
where people seek for God* 

Such bemg the opportunities and approximate dates for 
Chnstian influence in India, we may now examine the features 
m Hmduism which have been attributed to it They may be 
classified under three principal heads, (i) The monotheistic 
Sivaism of the south (u) Vanous doctrines of Vaishnavism 
such as bhakti, grace, the love and fatherhood of God, the Word, 
and incarnation, (m) Particular ceremonies or traditions such 
ns the sacred meal known as Pcaskda and the stories of Krishna’s 
infancy 

In soulhera India we have a seaboard in communication 
with Egypt, Arabia amd the Persian Gulf The reehty of inter- 
course with the west is attested by Roman, Jewish, Nestorian 
and Mohammedan settlements, but on the other hand the 
Brahmans of Malabar are remarkable even accordmg to Hmdu 
standards for thmr strictness and aloohiess. As I have pomted 
out elsewhere, the want of chronology in south Indian hterature 
makes it difficult to sketch with any precision even the ontlines 
of its religious Mstoiy, but it is probable that Aryan religion 
»me first m the^foxm of Buddhism and Jainism and that 
bivaism made its appearance only when the ground had been 
^ them. They were loss exposed than the Buddhism 
ot the north to the influences which created the Mah&ydna, but 
oy no doubt mmgled with tho indigenous beliefs of the Dra- 
ins There is no record of what these may have been before 

’’'ay Society), 
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contact with Hindu civilization; in historical tunes they com- 
pnsc the propitiation of spiiifs, mostly mahgnant and hence 
often called devils, but also a strong tendency to monotheism 
and othical poetry of a high moral standard These latter charac- 
teristics arc noticeable in most, if not all, Dravidian races, even 
those which bre in the lower stages of civilization* This tem- 
perament, educated by Buddhism and finally selecting Sivaism, 
might spontaneously produce such poems as the Tiruv& 9 agam 
Such ideas as God's love for human souls and the soul’s struggle 
to be worthy of that love are found m other Indian lefigions 
besides Tamil Sivaism and in their earlier forms cannot be 
asenbed to Christian influence, bnt it must be admitted that 
the poems of the Sitters show on extraordinary approximation 
to the language of devotional hteratuie in Bnrope. If, as Cald- 
well thinks, these compositions are as recent as the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, there is no chronological difficuUy in 
supposing their contents to be inspired by Ghnstian ideas But 
the question rather is, would Portuguese Catholicism or corrupt 
Ncstonamsm have inspired poems denouncmg idolatry and 
inculcating the purest theism*! Scepticism on this point is 
permismble. I am mohned to think that the influence of 
Chnstiamty as well as the much greater mfluence of Mohammed- 
anism was mostly indirect They imported htOe in the way of 
custom and dogma but they strengthened the idea which 
naturally accompanies sectenanism, namely, that it le reason- 
able and proper for o rehgion to mculoete the worship of one 
all-sufiicient power. But that this idea can flourish in surround- 
ings repugnant to both Glmstiornty and Islam is shown by the 
sect of Lmgllyats 

The resemblances to Chnstiamty in Vishnmsm a:' on a 
larger scale than the corresponding phenomena in Sivaism In 
most parte of India, from Assam to Madras, the worship of 
Vishnu and his incarnations has assumed the form of a mono- 
theism which, if frequently tummg mto pantheism, sfaU pe^ 
Bistently mouloates loving devotion to a deity who is lumseu 
moved by love for mankind The corresponding phase of Sivaism 
IS restnoted to certain periods and distncts of sout^icm In“*a 
Tlio dootnne of bhaUt, or devotional laitii, is common to 
^ Vislmuites and Sivaitea, but is^moro prominent among tiio 
» ^ei) Gover, Poll Sangi v} South, m /imIio. 1871 
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former It has often been conjectured to be doc to Christian 
influence but the conjecture is, 1 think, wrong, for the doctrine 
is probably pro-Christian Fdnini* appears to allude to it, and 
the idea of loving devotion to God is fully developed in the 
Svetfi^vatara Upanishad and the Bbogavad-gith, works of 
doubtful date it is true, but in my opinion antenor to tbe 
Christian era and on any hypothesis not much posterior to it. 
Some time must have elapsed after the death of Christ before 
Christiamty could present itself in India as an influential 
doctrine Also bhaUi does not make its first appearance as 
somethmg new and fuU grown. The seed, the young plant and 
the flower can all be found on Indian soil So, too, the idea that 
God became man for the sake of mankind is a gradual Indian 
growth. In the Veda Vishnu takes three steps for the good of 
men It is probable that his avatftras were recogmzed some 
centimes before Chnat and,if this is regarded as notdemonstrable, 
It cannot be denied that the analogous conception of Buddhas 
who visit the world to save and mstmet mankind is pre- 
Chnstian^ Similarly though passages may be found in the 
wntmgs of Eabir and others m which the dootrme of iSabda or 
the Word is stated in language recalhng the fourth Gospel, and 
though in tins case the hypothesis of imitation ofiers no chrono- 
logical difSculties, yet it is unnecessary. Por Sabda, in the sense 
of the Veda conceived as an eternal self-existent sound, is an 
old Indian notion and when stated in these terms does not 
appear very Christian It is found in Zoroastnamsm, where 
Manthra Spenta the holy word is said to be the very soul of 
God^, and it is perhaps connected with the still more primitive 
notion that words and names have a mystenous potency and 
are in themselves spells. But even if the idea of iSabda were 
derived from the idea of Logos it need not be an instance of 
specifically Christian influence, for this Logos idea was only 
utilized by Christiamty and was part of the common stock of 
toligious thought prevalent about the time of Christ m Bgypt, 
Syna and Asia Mmor, and it is even possible that its earher 
forms may owe something to India And were it proved that 

* IV 3 95, 08 

’ the Pall VGiwa in tho TIicrigutliD, 1C7 “Hnil to Ihes, Bnddlm, who aoTeat 
many othera from aulicnng " 

Sco Yaalit, 13. 81 and Vcndidad, 10 M 
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the teaching of Kahir, which clearly owes mncli to Islam, also 
owe« much to Christianity.lho fact would nothc vcryiinpoilani, 
for the followers of Kahir form a small and cccciitnc though 
interesting 9i*ct, in no way typical of Hinduism as a whole. 

The form of Vishnuism known as Pancaratra appears to 
have had its origin, or at least to have flourished very early, in 
Kashmir and the extreme north-west, and perhaps a diiect 
connection way ho traced bctirccji central Asia and some 
aspects of the worship of ICrislina at Muttra The pa«sagc of 
Greek and Persian influence through the frontier districts is 
attested by statuary and coins, but no such memonals of 
Christianity have been discovered. But the leaders of the 
Vishnuitc movement in the twelfth and subsequent centuries 
were mostly Brahmans of southern extraction who migrated to 
Hmdustan Stress is sometimes laid on the fact that they lived 
in the neighbourhood of ancient Nestonmi churches and even 
Gaibe thinks that Bamanuja, w’ho studied for some time at 
Conjevaram, was in touch with the Chnstians of Mailapur near 
Mai^a. I And it hard to hohevc that such contact can have had 
much result. For B2mS.nu]a was a Brahman of the strmtest 
sect who probably thought it contamination to be within epcahmg 
distance of a Christian^ He was undoubtedly a remarkable 
scholar and knew by heart all the principal Hindu senptures, 
iii'*todmg those that teach bhakli. \^liy then suppose that he 
took his ideas not from w orks Lke the Bhagavad-gi(& onwbicb he 
wrote a commentaiy or from the Pancar&tra which he eulogizeE, 
but from persons whom he must have regarded as obscure 
heretics^ And lastly is there any proof that such ideas as the 
love of God and solvation by faith flounshed among the Chris- 
tians of Mailapurl In remote branches of the oriental Church 
Chiistiani^' is generally reduced to legends and snpeisbrions, 
and this Church was so corrupt that it bad even lost the rite of 

> The2ilcral ideas a* to ca*tc kid hy tome Valinmtcs are dee to Biiiie a.«iid 
{e I»00J vl o was creonuBnnicaled hy ha coirbgmnjsle. I find it hard to agree 
with (<aiiie that lUmanoia admitted the tbuneticol cqael’(> of all castes He says 
himself (&ill!hSsb} a, 11 3 4C, 47} that eoals are of the same nature in so far as th9 
ore all parts of Brahinan (a jiroposIUon which folfowa {mmhafandiuiicnlalprinajda 
and la not at all due to Ciinstian lofluenee). hot that eome men are entitled f®**” 
the Veda while others are dslomd Iiom tho pntiiiee All fin., he adihv is of the 
same nature, but fire taten from the house of a Brahman xs pure, ulicreas fire tal cii 
from a cremaliwt ground is impure. E.en so tht soul is dtliled h) bung ts-otialed 
with a tuU'CisU. iiodjr. 
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baplasm and is said to have held that the third person of the 
lenity was the Madonna^ and not the Holy Ghost. Surely this 
doctrine is an extraordinary hcre^ in Christianity and far from 
having inspired Hindu theories as to the position of Vishnu’s 
spouse IS borrowed from those theories or from some of Vke 
umumerahle Indian doctrines about the iSakti. 

It IS clear that the Advaita philosophy of Sankara was 
influential in India from the nmth century to the twelfth and 
then lost some of its prestige owing to the nse of a more personal 
theism. It does not seem to me that any mtroduction or rein- 
forcement of Christianity, to which this fheistic movement 
might be atfnbuted, can be proved to have taken place about 
1100, and it is not always safe to seek for a pohtical or sopud 
explanation of such movements. But if we must have an 
external explanation, the obvious one is the progress of Mohom- 
medamsm. One may even suggest a parallel between the epochs 
of Sankara and of Rflmflnuja The former, though the avowed 
enemy of Buddhism, introduced into Hmduism the doctnne of 
]llay& deaenbed by Indian entus as crypto-Buddbism. Bfemfl- 
nuja probably did not come mto direct contact with Islam^ 
which was the chief enemy of Hmduism in his time, but his 
theism (which, however, was semi-pantheistic) may have been 
similarly due to the impresrion produced by that enemy on 
Indian thought^. 

It 16 easy to see superficial parallels between Hmdn and 
Chnstian ceremonies, but on examination they ore generally 
not found to prove that there has been direct borrowing from 
Christiamty For mstance, the supenor castes are commonly 
styled twice bom in virtue of certam imtiatory ceremonies 
performed on them m youth, and it is natural to compare thin 
second birth with baptismal regeneration But, though there is 
here a real similarity of ideas, it would be hard to deny that these 
ideas as well as the practices which express them have arisen 


t>rit*on and Garbe Bui I hare not {oond a quotataon from any original 
Mohammed, honeror, hud the aaroo nobon of the Thnity 
Bui the MajijnlaliB or Moplahe apfcat to hno eoltled on the Malabar eout 
•wot vOO A o 

xj . the nco Confucianism of the Sung dynasty tras influenced by 

_ y™t Buddhism CIiu hsi and his diseiples sondemned Buddhism, bnt the 
hcsidd soluUonB which they brought forward would not havs been 
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independently^. And tliongh a practice ot sprinkling the fore- 
head with water similar to baptism is in use among Hindus, 
it is only a variety Of the world-wide ceremony of purification 
with sacred water. Several authors have soon a resemblance 
between Ihe communion and a sacred meal often eaten in 
Hindu tediples and called prasdd (favour) or mah&pros&d. The 
usual forms of this observance do not resemble the Mass m 
externals (as do certain ceremonies in Lamaism) and the 
analogy, if any, resides in the catmg of a common reiigious meal. 
Such a meal in Indian temples has its origin in the necessity and 
advantage of disposing of sacrificial food It cannot be mrin- 
tained that the deities eat the substance of it and, if it is not 
consumed by fire, the obvious method of diqiosol is for mankind 
to eat it. The practice is probably world-wide and tiie con- 
sumera may be either the pnosts or the worshippers Both 
varieties of the nte are found in India. In the ancient Soma 
sacrifices the officiants drank the residue of the sacred dunk’ 


in modem temples, where ample meals are set before the god 
more than once a day, it is the custom, perhaps because it u 
more advantageous, to sell them to the devout Erom this pomt 
of view the prasdd is by no means the equivalent of the Itord’s 
Supper, but rather of the things offered to idols which many 
early Christians scrupled to eat It has, however, another and 
special significanoe due to the regulations imposed by caste. 
As a rule a Hindu of respectable social status cannot eat with 
his inferiors without inourring defilement. But in many temples 
members of all castes can eat the prasdd together as a tign that 
before the deity all his worshippers are equal. Erom this point 
of view the prasdd is really analogous to the communion inas- 
miioh as it IS the sign of rehgious commumty, but it is dearly 
distinct in origm and though the sacred food may he eaten with 
great reverence, we are not told that it is associated with the 
of commemoration, sacrifice or transubstantiafaon which 
chng to the Christian sacrament* 

> The idea of the second liiclh is found m the Majllunia ^bae m 

Suita 86 the converted bngand Angulimaia epenke of hie regOTismto lilo es rea 

arxydss I ™ VT «>» "obh 

manic ni^lols ere numorone, e p Mnnu, 2 140 . ^ 

» Itisttid, hoaever. Uint the celebration of the Prosad by tlio 
W an cxtni.«b„a,y ««,mbb.n« to the Jfo^y J » 

may lie so, but, as airtndy monlionod, this late and ndmittodly composite 

not typical of ilinduism as a vholo 
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Tho most cuiious comcidoncos botiivoon Indian and Chnstian 
legend oro afforded by the stones and icpiescntations of tJio 
birth and infancy of Krishna These have been elaborately 
discussed by Weber in a well-known monograph*. ICrishna is 
represented with his mother, much as the infant Christ with 
the Madonna, he is bom m a stable^, and other well-known 
incidents such as the appearance of a star ore reproduced. 
Two things stnlm us in these resemblances Firstly, they are 
not found in the usual hterary version of the Indian legend^, 
and it IS therefore probable that they represent an mdependent 
and borrowed story: secondly, they are almost entarely con- 
cerned with the mythological aspects of Christianity. Many 
Christians would admit that the adoration of the Virgin and 
duld IS unscnptural and borrowed &om the worship of pagan 
goddesses who were represented as holdmg their divine offspring 
in their arms. If this is adimtted, it is possible that Devoid and 
her son may be a rephea not of the Madonna but of a pagan 
prototype But there is no diffioulty in admitting that Chnstian 
legends and Chnstian art may have entered northern India 
from Bactna and Persia, and have found a home in Muttra. Only 
it does not follow from this that any penetrating influence 
transformed Hindu thought and is responsible for Knehna’s 
divimty, for the idea of bhaUi, or for the theology of the Bha- 
gavad-gitS, The borrowed features in the Knshna story are 
superficial and also late. They do not occur in the MahS.bh&rata 
and tho eorhest authonty cited by Weber is Hemidri, a wnter 
of the thirteenth century. Allowing that what he desenbes 
may have existed several centimes before his own date, we 
have still no ground for traomg the mmn ideas of Vaishnavism 
to Chnstiomty and the later vagaries of Krishnaism are pre- 
cisely the aspects of Indian religion which most outrage 
Christian sentiment 

One edition of the Bhavishya Parana contains a summary 

‘ Kiuhnajanmuhtami, jlfciRain cf Academy of Bcrlm, 1867. 

'In spile of making cnquii^ I liai o never seen or heard of these represonlationi 

a stable mjsolf As Sonart points out {Ltycndc, p 336) all tho personages \rho 
plap a part in Krishna’s oarly hfo are shoan in those tableaux in ono group, but 
tirth cot imply Hint shopliords and their Rooks an suppoeod to bo pnsent at his 

' Ibongh the oidmary legend does not say that Knshna vaa bom in a stable 
jet It does assouato him uitli cnllle 
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of the book of Genosw from Adam to Abraham^. Though it u 
a lato intcr][)o]ation, it shows conclusively that the cditom of 
Puranas hod no objection to borrowing from Chnstaan sonroea 
and It moybo that some incidents in the lifcof Krishna as related 
by the Vishnn, Bhhgavota and other Puranas are borrowed from 
tho Gospels, such as Kamso's orders to massacre all male infants 
when Knshno is bom, the journey of Nando, Krishna's foster- 
father, to Mathurfi, in order to pay taxes and the presentation 
of a pot of ointment to Knsbna by a hunchback woman whom 
he miraculously makes straight. In estimating tho importance 
of such coincidences wo must remember that they are merely 
casual details in a long story of adventures which, in their 
general outline, bear no relation to the life of Christ The most 
striking of these is the “massacre of tho Innocents,” The Han- 
vamsa, which is not later titan the fifth century a d., relates 
that Kamsa killed all the otiicr children of Devak!, though it 
does not mention a general massacre, and Fitanjah (c 160 n o ) 
knew the legend of tho hostihty between Krishna and Kamsa 
and the latter’s death*. So if anything has been borrowed from 
the Gospel account it is only the general slaughter of children. 
The mention of a pot of ointment stnkcs Europeans because 
such an object is not famihar to us, but it was an ordmary form 
of luxury in India and Judma alike, and the fact that a woman 
honoured both Krishna and Chnst in the same way but in 
totally different dreumstanoes is hardly more than a chance 
comcidence. The fact that both Nanda and Joseph leave their 
homes m order to pay their taxes is certamly curious and 1 will 
leave the reader to form his own opimon about it. The mstance 
of the Bhavishya Purona shows that Hmdus had no scruples 
about borrowing from the Bible and in some Indian dialects 
the name Krishna appears as Knshto or Kushto On tho other 
hand, whatever borrowing there may have been is concerned 
exclusively with trivial details tho pnncipal episodes of the 
Krishna legend were known before the Chnstian era 

Tlus 18 perhaps the place to examine a cunous episode of 
tho Mah&bh&rata which narrates tho visit of certain sages to 

’ JJffnaHttcs o/ the Kah ajfCt p xviii 

« Itomniciilari on I’jiiiiu, 2 3 30,3 1 30 and 3 Z 111 Umcnn probiMo «i»» 
I'iitnnjah kiu w tliii Btory of Kriaiinn and ICsniBii BubutiuitniUy m it u iccounlod « 
lira iliiriiaqwa 
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a legion called Svetadvips, tiie white island or continent, 
identified by some with Alexandna or a Ghnstian settlement in 
central Asia. The episode occurs in the iSantiparvan^ of the 
Mah&bhfixata and is mtrodnced by the story of a royal sacrifice, 
at which most of the gods appeared m visible shape but Eaii 
(Vishnu or Krishna) took his offerings unseen The king and 
las priests were angry, but three sages called Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita, who are described as the miraculous offspring of BrahmS., 
interposed explaining that none of those present were worthy 
to see Hari. They related how they had once desired to behold 
him in his own form and after protracted austerities repaired 
under divine guidance to an island called ^vetadvipa on the 
northern shores of the Sea of hiilk*. It was inhabited by beings 
white and siunmg like the moon who followed the rules of the 
Fancar&tra, took no food and were continually engaged in 
silent prayer. So great was the effulgence that at fiirst the 
viaitoia were bhnded It was only after another century of 
penance that they began to have hopes of beholdmg the deity 
Then there suddenly arose a great hght. The inhabitants of 
the island ran towards it with }omed hands and, as if they were 


making an offering, cned, “Victory to thee, 0 thou of the lotus 
eyes, reverence to thee, producer of all thmgs reverence to thee, 

* Smtion 337 A joumey to Svetedvipa u alio (slated m theKathawnt BSgaia,ixr 

* Tha most accesnble atatement of tha gaograpbieal faneiaa ban rafaired to la in 
Vubna Purina, Book n, ohap iv The Bra of Mdk la tha aixth of the aeyen eon. 
eantno aeaa vhieh amronnd JambndTipa and Mt Meni It dividea *he aizth of the 
tOBCentric continenta or Sikadvipa from the aeTanth or Puabkam-dvipa The 
inhahtanta of Sikadvipa woiabip Viahnu aa tha Son and have thia much reality 
that at any rata, accoring to the Viabnu and Bhaviahya Pur&naa, they an dearly 
Itaiuan Snn.mnahippen rrhoae pruata are oallad Magaa or Mngaa Puahkara-dvtpa 
a a tamatnal paiadiae : tha inhabitanta live a thouaand yeata, an of the aame natnn 
*8 the goda and free from aoriaw and am “The tiirao Vedu, the Pnr&nea, Ethiea 
w Pohty an unkiunra” among them and "then an no diatmctionB of eaate or 

then an no fixed insUtutea ” The turn of fancy nhieh located thia non- 
ntuniamo Utopia m the north eeema akin to that irhich led the Gneka to talk 
ft tT*'*****"* Fairly early m the hiatory of Indio it muat hat o been diacovared 
aouthern, and caatem coaata vrro aeahed hy tho aea ao that the 
jJJ’ paradiao ms naturally placed in Uie north Thna wo hoar of an abode of 
bleaaad called tbo eonntiy of the hdy Uttan Knrua or norlboni Korua 
m nothing can be perceived with human senaca (Maiiibh Sabho, 1045), and it 
iMnlioned in tho aamo breath na Heaven and Hie city of India (i5 Anuaia 2841) 
lute d *^6**™*® (neither la it of much moment], wlwllicr tha Mahnbliirata 
°'Btadvipa one of Uieao concontno world diviaiona or a aeiiarato latand 
•nj end Padma Puranaa alao mention tl as the aUimnB abode of A lalinu 

*“■ eemlly son ante 
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Hrishihc^a, great Purusha, Uio first-bom.” Tho three sagos 
saw nothing but woro conscious that a wind laden with per- 
fumes blow past thorn. They were convmood, however, that 
tho doily bod appeared to bis worshippors. A voice firom heaven 
told then] that ^is was so and that no one without fiuth 
(abhakta) could sec N&r&yana 

A subsequent section of the some book tells us that N&rada 
visited iSvotadvipa and received from N&r&yana the Pancar&tia, 
which IS thus definitely associated with the locality. 

Some writers have seen in this legend a poetioal account of 
contact with Chnstianify, but wrongly, as I think. We have 
here no mythicised version of a real journey but a voyage of 
the imagmation. The sea of milk, the white land and its white 
shining mhabitants are an attempt to express the pure radiance 
proper to the courts of God, much as the Sook of Bevelation 
tells of a sea of glass, elders in white raiment and a deity whose 
head and hair were white like wool and snow. Nor need we 


suppose, as some have done, that the worship of the white sages 
is an attempt to describe the Mass The story does not say that 
whenever the White £dandera held a rehgions service the deity 
appeared, but that on a particular occasion when the deity 
appeared they ran to meet him and saluted him with a hymn. 
Tho idea that prayer and meditation are the saonfice to be 
offered by perfected saints is thoroughly Jhdian and anraent 
The account testifies to tho non-Brahmanio character of this 
worship of Vishnu, which was patromzod by tho Brahma^ 
though not onginated by them, but there is nothmg exotic m 
the hymn to N&r&yana and the epithet first-born (pfirvaja), 
m which some have detected a Christian flavour, is as old as 
the Rig Veda Tho reason for laying the scene of the story m 
the north (if indeed the points of the compass have any pl^ 
in this mythical geography) is no doubt the early conneotira 
of tho Pmicariitra with Kwhinir and north-western taom • 
The foots that some Puranas people the regions 
dvipa with Iranian sun-wotshippers* and that seme 
the Pancar4tra (though not tho system os a who *®) ^ 
tosomblanco to Zoroastrianism suggest J"*®**®^ 
as to origin of this foim of Vislmuism, but m^ 
to confirm them Chronology gives us little help, for though 

. <».L. a™,.. ~ SSI* ” 

book V in 3 
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Mali&bh&rata was substantially complete in the fourth century, 
it cannot be denied that additions may have been made to it 
later and that the story of ^vetadvtpa may be one of them. There 
were Nestoiian Bishops at Merv and Herat in the fifth century, 
but there appears to, be no evidence that Christianity reached 
Transoidana before the fall of the Sassanids in the first half of 
the seventh century. 

Thns there is httle reason to regard Christiamiy as an 
important factor in the evolution of Hinduism, because (a) there 
is no evidence that it appeared in an influential form before the 
rixteenth century and (6) there is strong evidence that most of 
the doctnues and practices resembling Christiamty have an 
Indian on^ On the other hand abundant instances show that 
the Hmdus had no objection to borrowing from a foreign rehgion 
an 3 rthmg great or small which took their fancy. But the in- 
teresting point is that the principal Christian doctrines were 
either indigenous in Indio — such as bhaUi and avaidras — or 
repugnant to the vast majonty of Hindus, such as the omoifixion 
and atonement. I do not think that Nestonanism had any 
appreciable effect on the history of rehgious thought in southern 
India. Hellemc and Zoroastnan ideas undoubtedly entered 
north-western India, but, though Christian ideas may have come 
with them, few of the instances cited seem even probable except 
some details m the life of Krishna which affect neither the legend 
as a whole nor the doctrmes associated with it. Some later 
sects, such as the Kabirpanthis, show remarkable resemblances 
to Christiamty, but then the teaching of Kabir was admittedly 
a blend of Hinduism and Islam, and smoe Islam accepted many 
dmstimi doctrines, it remiuns to be proved that any further 
explanation is needed. Barth observed that criticism is generally 
w the look out for the least trace of Christian influence on 
^duism but does not pay sufficient attention to the extent of 
Moshm influence. Eveiy student of Indian rehgion should bear 
® mmd this dictum of the groat Krench savant. After the 
e«teenth century there is no difficulty in supposing direct 
®®tact with Homan Catholicism Tukaram, the Maratha poet 
j °J*™d comparatively near to Goa, may have imitated the 
Action of the Gospels. 

Some authors^ are disposed to see Clinstian influence in 
wesc and Japanese Buddhism, particularly in the Amidist 

^9 cnenil vork’i oI anil Soiki, The A’l'l'inon JI/onuincn< in CAino 
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sects. I liavo touched on this subject in several places but it 
may ho ^>cll to suminarizo my conclusions hero. 

The chief Ainidist doctrines are clearly defined in the Sukh& 
vnll-vyfiJia which was translated from Sansknt into Chinese 
in the latter half of the second century a.d It must thcicfore 
have existed in Sanskrit at least m the first centuiy of our 
era, at which period dogmatic Christianity could hardly have 
penetrated to India or any part of Central Asia where a Sansknt 
ticatise was likely to bo mitten Its doctnnes must therefore 
be independent of Christianity and indeed their resemblance 
to Christianity is often exaggerated, for though salvataon by 
faith in Amida is remarkably like justification by faith, yet 
Amida is not a Saviour who died for the world and faith in him 
IS coupled w*ith the use of certain invocations The whole theory 
has close parallels m Zoroastxtanism and is also a natural 
development of ideas already cxistmg in India 

Nor can I tliink that the common use of ntes on behalf of 
the dead in Buddhist Chma is traceable to Chnstiamty In 
this case too the parallel is snperfioial, for the rites are m most 
eases not prayers for the dead, the officiants recite formuln 
by which they acquire ment amd they then formally transfer 
this merit to the dead Seeing how great was the importance 
assigned to the cult of the dead m China, it is not necessary to 
seek for explanations why a religion tiymg to win its way in 
those countries mvented ceremomes to satisfy the popular 
craving, and Buddhism had no need to mutate Chnsfiamfy, 
for from on early period it hod countenanced offermgs intended 
to comfort and help the departed. 

Under the T'ang dynasty Manicbseism, Nestoriamsm and 
new streams of Buddhism all entered China. These lebgions 
had some similonty to one another, their oleigy may have 
co-operated and Maniohieism certainly adopted Buddhist ideas 
There is no reason why Buddhism should not have adopted 
Ncstonan ideas and, in so far os the Nestonans famihanaed 
Chma wiiih the idea of salvation by faith in a divme personage, 
they may have helped the spread of Amidism But the evidence 
that wo possess seems to show not that the Nestorians intro- 
duced the story of Christ’s Mo and saonfice into Buddhitm 
but that they suppressed the idea of atonement by his death, 
possibly under Buddhist inlluonco. 
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INDIAN INFLUENCE IN THE WESTERN WORLD 


The influence of Indian religion on Chnstiamty is part of the 
wider question of its influence on the west genei^y. It is 
dear that from 200 b c until 300 A.D oriental religion played 
a considerable part in the countries round the Mediterranean. 
The worship of the Magna Mater was known in Rome by 200 B o. 
and that of Isis and Serapis in the time of Sulla. In the early 
centuncs of the Chnstian era the cultus of Mithra prevailed 
not only m Rome but in most parts of Europe where there were 
Roman legions, even in Bntam These rehgions may be appro- 
priately labelled with the vague word oriental, for they are not 
so much the special creeds of Egypt and Persia transplanted 
into Roman soil as fragments, combinations and adaptations 
of the moat various eastern behefs. They differed from the forma 
of worship indigenous to Greece and Italy in being personal, 
not national they were often emotional and professed to reveal 
the nature and destimes of the soul If we ask whether there are 
any defimtely Indian elements in all this orientahsm, the answer 
must be that there is no clear case of direct borrowmg, nothmg 
Indian analogous to the migrations of Isis and Mithra If Indian 
thought had any influence on the Mediterranean it was not 
immediate, hut through Persia, Babylonia and Egypt. But it 
IS possible that the doctnne of metempsychosis and the ideal 
of the ascetic life are echoes of India Though the former is 
found in an incomplete shape among savages in many parts of 
me world, there is no mdication that it was indigenous m Egypt, 
‘^a, Babylonia, Asia himor, Greece or Italy. It crops up now 
and again as a tenet held by philosophers or commumties of 
^mopoUtan tastes such as the Orphic Societies, but usually 
circumstances w'hich suggest a foreign ongin It is said, 
to have formed part of tho doctrines taught by the 
mort fi ™ Similarly though occasional fasts and other 

mcations may have been usual in tho worship of vanous 
itics and though tho ngorous Spartan disciphnc Vos a sort 
OMlitary asceticism, still the idea that tho religious life 
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consists m suppressing the iwsMons, which plays such a latge 
pnrtm Christian monasticisiu, can bo traced not to any Joinsh 
or European institution but to Egypt AJtliough monasticism 
^rend quickly thence to Sjma, it is admitted that the fiiat 
Christian hermits and monasteries were Egyptian and there is 
some evidence for the existence there of pagan hermits*. Egypt 
was a most rehgions country, but it docs not appear that 
asraticism, cehbacy or meditation formed part of its older 
religious life, and their appearance in Hellenistic times may be 
due to a wave of Asiatic influence starting originally from India 
Itooking westwards from India and considering what wfere 
the ciroumstanecs favouring the diffusion of Indian ideas, we 
must note first that Hindus have not only been in all ages pre- 
occupied by rehgious questions but have also had a larger portion 
of the missionary spirit than is generally supposed It is true 
that in wide tracts and long periods this spirit has been sup- 
pressed by Brahmanic exclusiveness, but phenomena like the 
spread of Buddhism and tho establishment of Hinduism in 
Indo-China and Java speak for themselves The spiritual tide 
flowed eastwards rather than westwards; stall it is probable 
that its movement was felt, though on a smaller scale, m the 
accessible parts of the w'est By land, our record tells ns mainiy 
of what came into India from Persia and Bactria, but somethmg 
must have gone out. By wrater wo know that at least after 
aoout 700 n c there tras communication witf« the Persian Gulf, 
Arabia and probably the Bed Sea Semitic alphabets were 
borrowed m the JSitakas we hear of merchants gomg to Baveru 
or Babylon - Solomon’s commercial ventures brought him Indian 
products But tho strongest teshmony to the dissemination of 
religious ideas is found m Asolca’s celebrated edict (probably 
256 B c ) in which he claims to have spread tho Bhamma as far 
os the dominions of Antiochus "and beyond that Antiochns to 
where dwell the four kings nafticd Ptolemy, Antigonns, Magas 
and Alexander ” The kings mentioned ore identified as the 
rulers of Syna, Egypt, Macedonia, Qyienc and Epirus Asoka 
compares his missionary triumphs to the military conquests of 
otlier monarchs It may bo that the companson is only too just 

• Seo Scott Monrncir, Pagantm anil Chri'iiantlg i» Pm/ft, p lOU Ww* 
Perimal Itdigmn in Pggpt, ji (i2 But for a conlnuy' vim Hu, I'rcuwlicn, 
villi SaupuLall, 1003 
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and that like them ho claimed to have extended his law to 
legions where his name was unknown No record of the amval 
of Buddhist missions in any Hellenistic kingdom has reached 
us and the language of the edict, if examined critically, is not 
precise. On the other hand, however vague it may be, it testifies 
to tu'o things. Fn:stly, Egypt, Syria and the other Hellenistic 
states were reahties to the Indians of this period, distant but 
not fabulous regions. Secondly, the king desired to spread the 
knowledge of the law in these countnes and this desire was 
shared, or inspired, by the monks whom he patronized It is 
&erefore probable that, though the difficulties of travelhng 
were great and the hnguistic difficulties of preaching an Indian 
tehgion even greater, missionaries set out for the west and 
reached if not Macedonia and Epirus, at least Babylon and 
Alexandna. We may imagine that they would frequent the 
temples and the company of the priests and not show much 
talent for public preaching If no record of them remams, it 
is not more wonderful than the corresponding silence m the 
east about Greek visitors to India 

It is oiily after the Christian era that we find Apollonius and 
Plotinus looking towards India as the home of wisdom. In 
earher penods the definite instances of connection with India 
are few. Indian figures found at Memphis perhaps indicate the 
existence there of an Indian colony^, and a Ptolemaic grave- 
stone has been discovered beanng the signs of the wheel and 
trident?. Qjhe infant deity Homs is represented in Indian 
atUtudes and as sitting on a lotus Some fragments of the 
Eanarese language have been found on a papyrus, but it 
appears not to be earher than the second century ad® In 
21 A D. Augustus while at Athens received on embassy from 
India which come md Antioch. 

It was accompamed by a person described as Zarmanochegas, 
Indian from Bargosa who astonished the Athenians by 
Pnbhcly buriung himself ohve*. We also hear of the movement 
° nn Indian tnbo from the Panjab to Parthia and thence to 
* Rindm petne, Han, 190S, p 129 
l8<)S,p 87.1 

HuIOkIi, Hicimm,, vxxix p I07,aiiilJ/{ 1 .V 1901, p 3'l<) 

inurtiil by hlMlm, \\ 73 S<i nlsu lliiin Ci-viiiH, IX 78, 
Iniltnn Ztriiunn X ii inmuiilH "lUi imHiiiis (.Mnt.u»8 tliu Itto uunij 

“'•mana and Aiioa 
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Armenia (140-127 b o.)*, and of an Indian colony at Aloxaudna 
in the tune of Trajan Doubtless there nrero other tribal move- 
ments and otiicr morcantilo colonies which have left no recotd, 
but they were all on a small scale and there was no general 
outpouring of India westwards. 

The early relations of India were with Babylon rather than 
with Egjrpt, but if Indian ideas reached Babylon ibey may easily 
have spread further. Cbmmnmcation between Egypt and 
Babylon existed from on early period and the tablets of Tel-ei- 
A mama tesiafy to the antiquity and intimoey of this mtercourse. 
At a later date Neoho invaded Babylonia but was repulsed. Tte 
Jews returned from the Babyloman captivity (638 b.o} witii 
their religious horizon enlarged and modified They were chiefly 
affected by Zoroastnan ideas but they may have become 
acquainted with any views and practices then known in Babylon, 
and not necessarily vdtb those identified with the state worship, 
for the ftvilBH may have been led to associate with other strangers. 
After about 536 B 0 . the Persian empire extended £rom the 
valley of the Indus to the valley of the Nile and from Macedomn 
to Babylon. Wo hoar that in the army which Xerxes led agai^ 
Greece there were Indian soldiers, which is mterestmg as showing 
how the Persians transported subject races from one end of thei' 
empire to the other. After the career of Alexander, Hellemsbc 
iringi^nina took the placo of this empire and, apart from inroads 
on the north-west frontier of India, mamtamed friendly rela- 
tions with her. Seleuons Nicator sent Megasthenes as envoy 
about 300 B o and Ptolemy Philadelphus (286-247 bo)* 
representative named Dionysius Bindusftra, the father of 
Asoka, exchanged missions with Antiochus, and, according to 
a well-known anecdote®, expressed a wish to buy a professor 
(ffo^Mmjv). But Antiochus rephed tliat Greek professors were 

not for sale. , .j. 

Egyptologists consider that metempsychosis is not part oi 
the earlier strata of Egyptian rohgion but appears first about 
600 b 0 ., and Fhndera Petrie refers to this penod the ongin^ 
of the earhest Hormetio htcrature But other authonties reg^ 
these works as being both in substance and language consider- 
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ably posterior to the Chnstian era and as presenting a jumble 
of Christianity, Neoplatonism and Egyptian ideas. 

I have neither space nor competence to discuss the date of 
the Hermetic writings, but it is of importance for the question 
which we are considering. They contain addresses to the deity 
like I am Thou and Thou art I (iyu ct/u erv «cal eri iyd). If such 
words could be used in Egypt several centimes before Chnst, 
the probabihty of Indian iMuenoe seems to me strong, for they 
would not grow naturally out of Egyptian or Hellenistic rehgion. 
Five hundred years later they would be less remarkable. What- 
ever may be the date of the Hermetic hterature, it is certam 
that tiie Book of Wisdom and the writings of Philo are pre- 
Chnstian and show a mixture of ideas drawnfrom manysources, 
Jewish, Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean. If these hospitable 
bystoms made the acquaintance of Indian philosophy, we may 
be sure that they gave it an unprejudiced and even friendly 
hearing. In the centuries just before tho Christian era Egypt 
was a centre of growth for personal and private religious ideas^ 
hardly possessing sufficient organization to form what we call 
aieh^on, yet still, inasmuch as they aspired to teach individual 
souls light conduct as well as true knowledge, implidtly con- 
taining the some scheme of teaching as the Buddhist and 
Chnstian Churches. But it is characteristic of all this movement 
that it never attempted to form a national or universal religion 
and remamed m all its mamfestaUons individual end personal, 
connected neither with the secular government nor with any 
national coitus Among these religious ideas were monotheism 
niinglcd with pantheism to the extent of saying that God is all 
and all is one the idea of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, which 
ultimately assumes the form that the Word is an emanation 
or Son of God , asceticism, or at least the desire to free the soul 
from the bondage of the senses , metempsychosis and the doctrine 
of conversion or tho new birth of the soul, which fits in well with 
metcmp^'chosis, though it frequently exists apart from it. 
I doubt if there is sufficient reason for attnbuting tho doctrine 
of the Logos^ to India, but it is possible that asceticism and 
he belief in inctompsychosis received their first impulse tlicnce. 


* Sep nmilm Pclnp, Pirvmitl Hrlisian in bfforr Chn^ltamli/, 1009, 
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They np[%ar late and, like tlie phraseology of the Hormotio 
books, they do not grow naturally out of antecedent ideas and 
practices in Egypt and Palestine. The life followed by such 
communities as the Therapeutai and Essenes is just such as 
might have been evolved by seekers after truth who were trying 
to put into practice in another country the religious ideals of 
India. Thera arc diifcrenccs. for instance these communities 
laboured witli their hands and observed the seventh day, but 
their main ideas, retirement from the world and suppression 
of tlie passions, are those of Indian monks and foreign to 
Egyptian and Jewish thought 

The character of Pythagoras’s teaching and its relation to 
Egypt have been much discussed and the name of the master 
was clearly extended by later (and perhaps also by early) 
disciples to doctrines which he never held But it seems m- 
disputablo that there were widely spread both m Greece and 
Italy societies called Pythagorean or Orphic which inculcated 
a common rule of life and believed in metcmpsychoMS The rule 
of life did not as a rule amount to asceticism m tlie Indian 
sense, which was most uncongenial to Hellenic ideas, but it 
comprised great self-restraint The behef m metempsychosis 
finds remarkably clear expression we hear m the Orphic 
fragments of the circle of birth and of escape from it, language 
str^jngly parallel to many Indian utterances and stnkmgly 
unhke the usual turns of Greek speech and tliought. Thus ^e 
soul IS addressed as "Hail thou who hast buffered the suffering” 
and is made to dedme "I have Sown out of the sorrowful weary 
wheel^.” I see no reason for discrediting the story that Pytha- 
goras visited Egypt*. Ho is said to have been a Samian and 
during his bfe (c 600 no) Samos had a special connection with 
Egypt, for Polycrates was the ally of Amasis and assisted him 
with troops. The date, if somewhat early, is not far removed 
from the tune when metempsychosis became part of Egyptian 
religion. The general opimon of antiquity connected the Orphic 

> K^kXov flitrrar patmMm From tho tablet foimd at Compogno 
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doctnncs with Thrace but so little is known of the Thracians 
and their origin that this councciion does not carry us much 
further They appear, however, to have hod relations with Asia 
Minor and that region must have been in touch uith India^. 
But Oiphism was also connected with Crete, and Cretan civiliza- 
tion had onental affimties^. 

The pomt of greatest interest naturally is to determme what 
ivere the religious influences among which Chnst grew up. 
Whatever they may have been, his ongmahty is not called in 
question Mohammed was an enquirer in estimating his work 
we have oftm to ask what he had heard about Christomty and 
Judaism and how far he had understood it correctly. But neither 
the Buddha nor Christ were enquirers in this sense they ac- 
cepted the best thought of their time and country with a genius 
which transcends comparison and eludes defimtion they gave it 
an expression which has become immortal Neither the sub- 
stance nor the form of their teaching can reasonably be regarded 
as identical, for the Buddha did not treat of God or the divine 
government of the 'world, whereas Christ’s chief thesis is that 
God loves the world and that therefore man should love God 
and his fellow men. But though their basic pnnciples differ, 
the two doctrines agree in mmntainmg that happiness is ob- 
tainable not by pleasure or success or philosophy or rites but 
by an unselfish life, culminating in the state called Nirvana or 
the kingdom of heaven “The kingdom of heaven is within 
you " 


In the Gospels Christ teaches neither ascetacum nor metem- 
psj'chosis The absence of the former is remarkable: he eats 
flesh and allows himself to be anomted. he drinks wme, pre- 
Eimbcs its use m rehgton and is credited with producing it 
miraculously when human cellars run short But ho praises 
poverty and the poor the Sermon on the Mount and the in- 
Btraotions to the Seventy can be put in practice only by those 
who, like the members of a rehgiouB commumty, have severed 
ah wurldly ties and though the extirpation of desire is not in 


Whaievcr maj, have boon Iho troo obaiactcr and hutoijr of tba emgmatio 
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the QoBpels held up os an end, the detachment, the fieedom 
from care, lust and enmity prcsonbod by the law of the Buddha 
And their nearest counterpart m the lives of tlio Esbones and 
Therapeut®, Though we have no record of Christ bonig brought 
into contact with these communities (for John the Baptist 
appears to have been a solitary and crratio proaohor) it is 
probable that theur ideals were known to him and infliinno P d 
hiB own. Their rule of life may have been a famt reflex of Tndmn 
monasticiBm. But the debt to Jndia must not be exaggerated, 
much of the oriental element in the Essenes, such as their 
frequent purifications and their prayers uttered towards the 
sun, may be due to Persian influence They seem to have be- 
hoved in the pre-existence of the soul and to have held that it 
was imprisoned in the body, but this hardly amounts to metem. 
psychosis, and metempsychosis cannot be found in tlie Now 
Testament^. The old J ewish outlook, preserved by the Sadduceos, 
appears not to have included a beh^ in any hfe after death, and 
the supplements to this matenalistio view admitted by the 
Phansees hardly amounted to the doctrine of the natural 
immortahty of the soul but rather to a bchof that tho just would 
somehow acquire new bodies and hve agam Thus people wore 
ready to accept John the Baptist as bomg Bhos in a new form 
Perhaps these rather fragmentary ideas of the Jews are trace- 
able to Egyptian and ul^mately to Indian teaching about 
transmigration. That behef is said to crop up occasionally in 
rabbimcal writings but was given no place in orthodox Clinst- 
lanity* 

With regard to the teaching of Christ then, tho conoludon 
must be that it owes no direct debt to Indian, Egjrptian, Peisian 
or other oriental sources But inasmuch as he was m sympathy 
with the more spiritual dements of Judaism, largely borrowed 
during the Babylonian captivity, and with the unworldly and 
self-denying lives of tho Essenos, the tone of his teaching is 

* Thc<iucationott}ionuciplasin 2 WIiodidnn.ihMintuiorhupan'nla, 
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nearer to thc&o newer and imported doctrines than to the old 
law of IsraeU. 

Some striking parallels have been pointed out between the 
Gospels and Indian texts of such undoubted antiquity that if 
imitation is admitted, the Evangelists must have been the 
imitators Before considermg these instances 1 invite the reader’s 
attention to two parallel passages from Shakespeare and the 
Indian poet Bhartnhari. The latter is thus translated by 
Momer Williams^: 

Now for a little while a child, and now 
An amorous youth, then for a season turned 
Into the wealthy householder then stnpped 
Of all his nches, with decrepit limbs 
And wrinkled frame man creeps ton aids the end 
Of life’s erratic course and hke an actor 
Passes behmd Death’s curtom out of view. 

The resemblance of tins to the well-known hnes m As Yon 
Like It, “All the world’s a stage,’’ etc , is obvious, and it is a 
real resemblance, although the pomt emphasized by Bhartri- 
han is that man leaves the world hke an actor who at tiie end 
of the piece slips behmd the curtom, which formed the back- 
ground of an Indian stage But, great as is the resemblance, 
I ima^ne that no one would mamtain that it has any other 
ongm than that a fsdrly obvious thought occurred to two wnters 
m different times and countnes and suggested similar ex- 
pressions 

Now many parallels between the Buddhist and Christian 
senptures— the majority as it seems to me of those collected 
by Edmunds and Anesaki — ^belong to this class^. One of the 
most stziking is the passage in the Vinaya relating how the 

’ Aa in Hint legends, to in their doetnnes, the uncanonienl vntinge are more 
then the canonieel end contsm more pantheistic end nsectie sayings 
^9 "Where then is one alone, I am with him Raise the stone and thou shalt 6nd 
uit- eleate the wood and 1 am there” (Ozj/rAynchvs JCepia) “I am thou and thou 
■rt I and wheresoeier thou art I am aho and m all thmgs I am distributed and 
^'^'Borer thou wiU tlion gatheieat me and m gathermg mo thou gatherest thy. 
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Buddha liiniEolf caiod foi a sick iiioiik wlio was ncgloolxid by 
his colleagues and said to these latter, “Whosoever would wait 
upon me let him wait on tlio sick^ ” Hero the resemblance to 
Matthew xxv 40 and 45 is remarkable, bub I do not imagine 
that the writer of the Gospel had ever heard or read of tlio 
Buddiia's words Tiio sentiment u'hioh prompted them, if none 
too common, is at least widespread and is the same that mode 
Confucius show respect and courtesy to the blind. The setting 
of tlio saying in the Vina 3 ’a and in the Gospel is quite different 
tho common point is that one whom all are anxious to honour 
sees tliat those around him show no consideration to tho sick 
and unhappy and reproves them m tho irords of tlio text, words 
which admit of many interpretations, the simplest perhaps 
being “ I bid 3 'ou care for the sick you neglect me if you neglect 
those whom I bid you to chensh ” 

But many passages in Buddhist ant Christian writings have 
been compaicd whore there is no real parallel but only some 
word or detail whioli catebes tho attention and receives on 
importance W'liioh it docs not possess An instance of this is 
tlie so-cahed parable of the prodigal son in tho Lotus Sdira, 
Chapter rv, which has often been compared with Luke xv 11 if 
But neither in moral nor in plot are the two parables really 
similai. Tho Lotus maintains that tliere are many vanetier of 
doctrine of which tho less profound are not necessarily wrongi 
and it attempts to lUustrate this by not very convmcing stones 
of how a father may withhold the whole truth from his chiJdrsn 
for their good. In one story a father and son are separated for 
fifty yeors and boQi move about the father becomes very noh, 
Gie son poor Tho son in his wandermga comes upon his father’s 
palace ond recogmzcs no one The fother, now o very old man, 
knows his son, but instead of welcoming him at once as his heir 
puts him tlmough a giadual discipline and explams tho real 
position only on his deathbed Those incidents hove nothing m 
common with tho parable reloted in tho Gospel except that o 
son is lost and found,on event which occurs in o hundred onentw 
What IS muoh more remarkable, though hardly a ^ 
of borrowing, is that in both versions tho chief personago, tJie 
IS Buddha or God, is likened to a father as ho also is m the paraw 
of the carnages^ 
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One of the Jam scnptiucs called UttarMyayana^ contains 
the following icmarkablc passage, “Three merchants set out 
on their travels each with liis capital, one of them gained much, 
the second returned with his capital and the third merchant 
came home after having lost his capital The parable is taken 
from common hfe, learn to apply it to the Law. The capital is 
human life, the gain is heaven,” etc. It is impossible to fix the 
date of this passage* the Jam Canon m which it occurs was 
edited m 454 a.i>. but the component parts of it are much older 
It clearly gives a rough sketch of the idea which is elaborated 
in the parable of the talents. Need we suppose that there has 
been borrowing on either mde? Only m a very restneted sense, 
I think, if at all. The parable is taken from common hfe, as the 
Indian text truly says It occurred to some teacher, perhaps to 
many teachers independently, that the spiritual life may be 
represented as a matter of profit and loss and illustrated by the 
conduct of those who employ their money profitably or not. 
The idea is natural and probably far older than the Gospels, 
but the parable of the talents is an ongmal and detailed treat- 
ment of a metaphor which may have been known to the theo- 
lo^cal schools of both Lidia and Palestme. The parable of the 
soner bears the same relation to the much Older Buddhist 
companson of instruction to agnculture® m which different 
classes of hearers correqxmd to different classes of fields. 

I feel considerable hesitation about two other parallels. 
What relation does the story of the girl who gi/es two copper 
coins to the Sangha bear to the parable of the widow’s mite* 
It occurs m ASvaghosa’s Siitr&lank&ra, but though he was a 
learned poet, it is very unlikely that he had seen the Go^ls 
Although his poem ends like a fairy tale, for the poor girl 
Blames the kmg’s son as the reward of her piety, yet there is 
en extraordinary resemblance in the moral and the detail of 
the tieo mites Can the origin bo some proverb which was 
current m many countnes and worked up differently? 

The other parallel is between dinst’s mcetmg with the 
'^mon of Samana and a story in the Divyavaddna^ tellmg how 
AuMda asked an outcast maiden for w'ater. Here the Indian 
^ork, which is probably not earlier than the third century a.d., 
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might well 1)0 tho borrower Yet the incident is thoroughly 
Indian Tlic leseniblnnco is not in the convcisalion but in tho 
foot that botli in India and Palcstino wotor given by the impute 
IS held to defile and that in botli countries spiritual tcadicrs nso 
above such rules Perhaps Europeans, to whom sucli notions 
of defilement are unknown, exaggerate tho similarity of the 
narratives, because the simdaiity of customs on which it depends 
seems lomarkablc 

There are, however, some mcidents in Uie Gospels which 
bear so great a hkeness to earher stones found in the Pitakas 
that the two narratives can hardly be wholly independent 
These are (a) the testimony of Asita and Simeon to the future 
careers of tJie mfant Buddha and Chnst' (6) the temptation of 
Buddha and Christ* (c) their transfiguration (d) the miracle of 
walkmg on tlie water and its dependence on faith (e) the miracle 
of feeding a multitude with a httle bread The first three parallels 
relate to events directly concerning the life of a superhuman 
teacher, Buddha or Chnat. Ixx saying tliat the two narratives 
can har^y bo independent, I do not mean that one is necessarily 
unhistorical or that the wnters of the Gospels had read the 
Pitokas That a great man should have a mental cnsis in lus 
early bfe and feel that the powers of evil arc trying to divert 
him from his high destmy is eminently hkely But in tho East 
superhuman ieaoheis were many and there grew up a tradition, 
fiuctuatmg mdeed but still not entirely without consistency, as 
to what they may be expected to dc Angchc voices at their 
birth and earthquakes at their death are coincidences in em- 
bellishment on whioh no stress can be laid, but when we find that 
Zoroaster, the Buddha and Chnst were all tempted by tlie Evil 
One and all at the same period of their careers, it is mipossiblo 
to avoid tlie suspicion that some of then biographers were in- 
fluenced by tho idea that such on incident was to bo expected 
at that pomt, unless indeed wo regard these so-callcd tempta- 
tions as mental cnscs natural in the dovclopmont of a religious 
genius Similarly it is most remarkable that all accounts of 
the transfiguration of the Bi'ddha and of Chnst agioc not only 
in describing the shining body but in adding a icfoioneo to 
impending death Tho toscmblonco botiveon tho stones of 
Asita and Simeon scorns to mo loss striking but X Hunk Hint thp 
owe their place in both bjogrnplues to the tradition Hint the 
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supennan xccognizcd and saluted by an aged Saint soon after 
bnrth 

The two stories about miraelcs are of less importance in 
snbstance bat tiie curious coincidences m detail suggest that 
they are pieces of folMoic which circulated in Asia and Eastern 
Europe The Buddhist versions occur m the introductions to 
J&talcas 190 and 78, which arc of uncertain date, though they 
may be very ancient^ The idea that saints con walk on the water 
is found in the Majjhima-nik&ya^, but the J&taka adds the 
following particulars A disciple desirous of seeing the Buddha 
begins to walk across a nver in an ecstasy of faith In the middle, 
his ecstasy fails and he feels himself sinkmg but by an effort of 
will he legams his former confidence and meets the Buddha 
safely on the further bank In Jataka 90 the Buddha miracu- 
lously feeds 600 disciples with a single cake and it is expressly 
menrioned that, after all had been satisfied, the remnants were 
so numerous that they had to be collected and disposed of. 

Still all the parallels cited amount to httle more than this, 
that there was a vague and fiuid tradition about the super 
man’s Me of which fragments have received a consecration in 
hterature The Canomcal Gospels show great caution in drawing 
on this fund of tradition, but a number of Buddhist legends 
make their appearance in the Apocryphal Gospels and ore so 
obviously Indian in character that it can hardly be maintamed 
that they were invented m Palestine or Egypt and spread thence 
eastwards. Trees bend down before tlie young Chnst and 
dragons (n&gas) adore him when he goes to school to learn the 
alphabet he convicts his teacher of ignorance and tlie good man 
faints®. When he enters a temple in Egypt the images prostrate 
themselves before him ]ust as tliey do before tlie young Gotnma 
® the temple of Kapdavastu®. Mary is lummous before the 
birth of Chnst which takes place witliout pain or impurity® 
"Ut the parallel which is most curious, because the' incident 
^'Slated IS unusual in both Indian and European literature, is 
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the detailed narrative m the Gospel of James, and also in the 
LaUta-vistara relating how all activity of mankind and natnro 
was suddenly interrupted at the moment of the nativity^. Winds, 
stam and nvexs stayed their motion and labourers stood still 
in the attitude in which each was surprised. The same Gospel 
of James also relates that hlary when six months old took seven 
steps, which must surely ho an echo of the legend which attn- 
butes the same feat to the infant Buddha. 

Several learned authors have discussed the debt of mediovsl 
Christian legend to India The most remarkable instance of this 
IS the canonization by both the Eastern and the Western Ghuroh 
of St Joasaph or Josaphat. It seems to bo estabhshed that this 
name is merely a corruption of Bodhisat and that the stoiy in 
its Chnstian form goes back to the religious romance called 
Barlaam and Joasaph which appears to date from the seventh 
century*. It contains the history of on Indian prince who was 
conve^d by the preaching of Barlaam and became a heimit, 
and it introduces some of the well known stories of Gotama’s 
early life, such os the attempt to hide horn him the existence 
of sickness and old age, and his meetings with a cripple and 
on old man. The legends of St Plaoidus (or Hubert) and St CSins- 
topher have also been identified with the Nigrodha ond Suta- 
soma Jfttakas*. The identification is not to my mind condusive 
nor, if it 18 admitted, of much importance Eor who doubts that 
Indian fables reappear in Aesop or Eahloh ond Himnah* little 
is added to this fact if they also appear in legends which may 
have some connection with the Church but which most Christians 
feel no obligation to beheve 

But the occurrence of Indian legends in the Apooryphw 
Gospels is more important for it shows that, though m the early 
centunes of Chnstianity the Oiuroh wos shy of this onentol 
exuberance, yet tlio materials wore at hand for tiioso who chose 


dehberately rejeoted but some were accepted Md onenm 
practices, such os asceticism, appear witli a suddenness Iho 
makes the suspicion of foreign mfluence loptamato. 

Not only was monastioism adopted by Chnstiamty b 
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many practicoa common to Indian and to Christian -vroiship 
obtained the approval of the Church at about the same time. 
Some of these, such as incense and the tonsure, may hare been 
legacies from the Je\rish and Egyptian priesthoods. Many 
coincidences also are due to the fact that both Buddhism and 
Chrishamiy, while abolishing animal sacrifices, were ready to 
Bimetion old religious customs: both countenanced the per- 
formance before an image or altar of a ritual including mcense, 
fiowers, lights and smgmg Tbte recognition of old and wide- 
spread rites goes far to ezplam the extraordinary similanfy of 
Buddhist services in Tibet and Japan (both of which denved 
their ritual ultimately from India) to Roman Catholic cere- 
monial Yet when all allowance is made for similar causes and 
coincidences, it is hard to believe that a collection of such 
practices as clerical cehbacy, confession, the veneration of 
rehes, the use of the rosary and bells can have originated inde- 
pendently in both rehgions. The difficulty no doubt is to point 
out any occasion in the third and fourth centuries a d. when 
oriental Christians other than casual travellers had an oppor- 
tnmty of becommg acquainted with Buddhist institutions. But 
the nnmber of resemblances remains remarkable and some of 
them — such as clerical cehbacy, reUcs, and confession — are old 
institutions in Buddhism but appea'* to have no parallels in 
Jewish, Synan, or I^yptian antiquity Up to a certain point, 
it is a sound pnndple not to admit that resemblances prove 
borrowing, unless it can be shown that there was contact 
between two nations, but it is also certam that all record of such 
contact may disappear. For instance, it is mdisputable that 
Hindu civilization was introduced mto Camboja, but there is 
hardly any evidence as to how or when Sfindu colomsts arrived 
there, and none whatever as to how or when they left India 
It is in Christian or quasi-Ciiristian heresies — that is, the 
sects which were rejected by the majority — ^that Indian m- 
flucnco is plainest This is natural, for if there is one thing 
obvious in the histoiy of religion it is that Indian speculation 
and the Indian view of hfo wore not congenial to the people of 
l^ope and uestem Asia But some spirits, from tho time of 
^tbagoras onwards, had a greater affinity for oriental ways of 
tiiinlang, and such sympathy was specially common among the 
Gnostics Gnosticism consisted m tlie combmalion of Chns- 

E ni 
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tianily tlio already mixed religion wliicli prevailed in 
Alexandria, Antioch and other centres, and whieh was on ini' 
certain and varying compound of Judaism, Hollcnistac thought 
and the ideas of oriental countnes such os Egypt^ Persia snd 
Babylonia. Its fundamental idea, the knowledge of God or 
Gnosis, IS clearly similar to the Jh&nak&nda of the Hindus*, 
but the emphasis laid on duahsm and redemption is not Indian 
and the resemblances suggest httlc more than that hmts may 
have been taken and worked up independently. Th^ the idea 
of the Demiutgus is related to the idea of !4vara in sdiar as both 
imply a distinction not generally recognized in Ei^pe between 
the creator of the world and the Highest Deity, but the Gnostic 
developments of the Dcmiuigus idea are independent Simi- 
larly though the Aeons or emanations of the Gnostics have to 
some extent a parallel in the beings produced by Brahm&, 
Fraj^pati or Vlaudeva, yet these latter are not charaoteristio 
of Hinduism and still less of Buddhism, for the celestial Buddhas 
and Bodliisattvas of the hlah&y&na are justly suspected of being 
additions due to Persian influence 

Bardesanes, one of the latest Gnostic teachers (166-233), 
wrote a book on Indian rehgion, quoted by Porphyry, This is 
important for it shows that he turned towards India for truth, 
but* though his teachmg included the prc-existence of the soul 
and some doctnne of Karma, it was not specially impr^pated 
with Indian ideas. This, however, may be said without exaggera- 
tion of Carpocrates and Basihdes who both taught ot Alexandna 
about 120-130 A n. Unfortunately we know the views of these 
interesting men only from the accounts of tiieir opponents. 
Carpocrates* is said to have dauned the power of coercing by 


psychoBifl in tho fonn that the soul is impnsoned in the hoay 
again and agam until it has performed all possible actions, gwa 
and evil. Therefore the only way to escape roincarnation (whiw 
is tho object of religion) and to nso to a supenor sphere of pea» 
IS to perform as much action as possible, good rad evil, for 
distinction between the two depends on 
noturo of deeds. It is only through faith rad love that a m 


1 A» M alao tho icico thot yrOn, implico o opccml aoccUn modo ot bto, Oiofi" 
•^urrtKSf 

I Ircntcufl. t xxY 
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can obtain blessedness Much of the above sounds hko a cari- 
cature, but it may beaiuisTopicsentation of something analogous 
to the Indian doctnno that the acts of a Yogi are neither black 
nor white and that a Yog^ in order to get rid of his Karma 
creates and animates many bodies to work it o& for him. 

Li Basilides we find the doctrines not only of reincarnation, 
which seems to have been common in Gnostic schools^, but of 
Earma, of the snifenng inherent m existence and perhaps the 
compodte nature of the soul. He is said to have taught that 
the martyrs snfiered for their sins, that is to say that souls came 
into the world tainted with the guilt of evil deeds done in 
another existence. This guilt must be expiated by common- 
place misfortune or, for the nobler sort, by martyrdom. He 
conadered the world process to consist in sorting out confused 
things and the gradual establishment of order This is to some 
extent true of the soul as well it is not an entity but a compound 
(compare the Buddhist doctrine of the Skanc^as) and the pas- 
sions are appendages. He .called God ovk Bi6<t which Reetna 
an attempt to express the same idea as Brahman devoid of all 
qualities and attributes (nirgiqia). It is significant that the 
^tem of Baalides died out?. 

A more important sect of decidedly oriental affinities was 
Msnichsdsm, or rather it was a truly onental religion which 
succeeded in penetrating to Europe and there took on consider- 
ably more Christianity than it had possessed in its original form. 
Mani himself (215-276) is said to have been a native of Ecbatana 
but virited ^ghanistan, Bactria and India, and his followers 
carried his foith across Aria to China, while in the west it was 
the patent inqiiration of the Bogomils and Albigenses. The 
lutoie and sources of his creed have been the subject of con- 
ridemble discussion but new hght is now pouring in from the 
l&nichaan manuscripts discovercdinCentralAsia,some of which 
have already been published. Those showthat about the seventh 
century and probably considerably earlier the MnninlumBm 

, * l^PPcan IS tl» Pislis Sopbis shich perhaps npiesonts the school of Valon- 
woa, Banhdes tanght that "onto tho third aad fourth generation" refets to tnins- 
^tioa (SCO Clem A1 ftagm wet 28 Op, cd KloU.iv 14). and Paul’a sayitw 

to torn*" We os on animal 

tOiy mEp odBom v Op ir.S49) 

j, Gnosliciam, m EudAMl OnoaUatm, J Kennedy vnJ BAS 1802. ond 
«Md, f rojniDitj o/o F&lk Forgdlat ' 
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of Ihoso legions hnd mucli m common with Buddhism A 
Maniclisenn tiealisc discovoicd at Tiiii-]iuang^ has tiio form of 
a BiiddhistSfiiia it speaksof Mam as thcTath&gata, it mentions 
Buddhas of Traiisfonnation (Hua-fo) and the Bodhisattva 
Ti-fsang Even more important is the confessional formula 
called IChuostuanift^ found in the same locality It is clearly 
similar to the FS.timokkha and besides usmg much Buddhist 
terminology it reckons kilhng or injuring animals as a senous 
sin. It IS true that many of these resemblances may be due to 
association ^vith Buddhism and not to the original teaching of 
Mam, which was strongly duahstio and contained many Zoroas* 
tnan and Babylonian ideas But it was eclectic and held up 
an ascetic ideal of cehbacy, poverty and fasting unknown to 
Persia and Babylon To take hfo was counted a oin and the 
adepts formed an order apart who hved on the food given to 
them b3’'tlie laity The more western accounts of the Mamchsans 
testify to these features os strongly as do the records from 
Central Asia and China. Qynl of Jerusalem in his polemic 
against them® charges them with beheving in retributive metem- 
psychosis, ho who kills an animal bemg changed mto that 
animal after death The Persian kmg Hormizd is said to have 
accused Mam of bidding people destroy the world, that is, to 
retire from social hfo and not have children Alberum* states 
definitely that Moni wrote a book called Shftburkfin in which 
ho said that God sent different messengers to mankind in 
different ages, Buddha to India, Zar&dusht to Persia and Jesus 
to the west According to Qyril the Mamchtean soripeures were 
wntten by one Soythianus and revised by his disciple I^rebm- 
thus who changed his name to Boddos This may be a jumble, 
but it IS hard to stifle the suspicion that it contains some allusion 
to the Buddha, l§&kya-mum and the Bo tree 

I think therefore that primitive Manichssism, though it 
contamed less Buddhism than did its later and eastern 
still owed to India its asceticism, its order of celibate adepts 
and its regard for animal life When it spread to Afnca an 

» CIinvJinncsetrclUot."Untou«Mi«u(!hcon»erouT<SonC!Iimo.”./.4 1011,1. 

and 1013, it 

• IjaCotimJ JIAS 1011, p 377 ~nrihMiMUnB 

. C«larf.ot.c lAsetunffl. vi SO ff Tho nhob pohm,c a cunoM »nd worth lewUng 

t AOiormu,C'inmalaffiro/anaca(mlieii<,lmm Bachau.p nw 
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Europe it became more Chiistian, jnat as it became moio 
Buddhist m China, but it is exceedingly cuiions to see how this 
Asiatic rehgion, like the uidcly different religion of Moliainmcd, 
was even m its latest phrases the subject of bitter hatred and 
prsistent misicprcsentauon. 

Finally, do the Neoplatonists, Neopythagoicpiis and other 
pagan philosophers of the early centunes after Clinst one aiiy 
debt to Indiat Many of them were conseiously cndcaTOunng 
to arrest the progress of Christianity by transforming philosophy 
into a non-Christian religion. They gladly welcomed every proof 
that the higher life was not to be found exclusively or most 
perfectly m Christiamty Hence bias, if not accurate know ledge, 
led them to respect all forms of eastern mysticism Apollomiis 
irsud to have traveUed in India*- in the hope of so doing 
Floimus accompanied the unfortunate expedition of Gordian 
but turned back uhen it failed. We may surmise that for 
Flotmus the Indian ongm of an idea would have been a point 
m its favour, although his wntmgs show no special hostihty 
to Chnstiamty*. So far as I can judge, his system presents those 
features u Inch might bo expected to come from sj'rapathy with 
the Indian temperament, aided perhaps not by reading but 
by conversation with thoughtful orientals at Alexandria and 
tlseMheie, The direct parallels are not sinking Plato himself 
had entertained the idea of metempsychosis and much that 
w®ni3 oriental m Plotmus may bo not a now importation but 
the elaboration of Plato’s views in a form congenial to the age® 
^wnnations that God is to oh and to ate not so much 
Mrroumgs from the Vedanta philosophy as a re-statement of 
Hellenic ideas in a mystic and quictist spirit, which may owe 
romethmg to India But Plotinus scorns to me nearer to India 
nan vorc the Gnostics and Mamchasans, because his teaohmg 
IS not dualistio to the same extent. Ho finds the world un- 
wtisfying not because it is tho creation of the Evil One, but 
ncauso it is transitory, imperfect and unreal 

pwnea iT (hoots n a.nd ni ) roads like a romaneo and liardlj 

t»'c doire to tiidia, but still llicro is no roason nliy he should not 

» s' cctlaui GniMlics 

SOOad), nhoso objeot uas to tmi\o Ifcllcnitm, 
inMur.. „ 'l"}rhoais in his crcoil and thinks it can bo nroted See tiaiislation 
roor WitiMn/ftiTcl /Wijioii, p 213 
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Jhi h.i*< been callni flynainio i>.vn{lioiHin and this 

;t{i|>Iich «l<f> to iimcli Jiutian Ihrology svhich regards 
Clod in liitiiMdf as'Mi'void of iiH qiialilics and jet the eourcc of 
tin* forees wjnrli iiun« the iiiihrm*. Ifo held that there are 
four of being: (iniiia-vaf being, the ideal world, the soul 

and iilieiinrieiia. Tin**, if not exactly pnr<tllel to anj thing in 
Indian iihilucophy. is similar in idea to the evolutionary tliconcs 
of the S.inhhva and the piia<-es of condit loned spint taught by 
many Vislininte f.cct**. 

For riofiniis ni‘itlier moral good nor evil is ultimate: the 
liigli(‘st pnneijile, liKc Rrahman, Imnscends both and is bcjsind 
Roorl (i-rp/i'/ndoi ) The higlicet morality is a morality of 
inaetion end debiclinient fasting and abstinence from pleasure 
arc good and ^o is inedifation, but liappinc'>s comes in the form 
of ecstasy and union with God In human life such union 
(‘nniiot Ik itcriimnent, though w'hilc the ccshisy lasts it affords 
a resting place on the ueaiy jo'irnoj, hut after death it can bo 
permanent the div me u itliiii ns ean f lien return to the universal 
divine. In tlic-o ideas (here is the real xpint of India. 
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PERSIAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA 

Ottb geographical and pohticol phraseology abort India and 
Persia obscures the fact that m many penods the frontier 
between the tv^o countries was uncertain or not drawn as now. 
North-western India and eastern Persia must not be regarded 
as u ater-tight or even merely leaky compartments Even now 
there arc more Zoroastnans m India than m Persia and the 
Persian sect of Shiite Mohammedans is powerful and conspicuous 
there. In former times it is probable that there was often not 
more difference between Indian and Iranian rehgion than 
between different Indian sects 

Yet the religious temperaments of India and Iran are not 
the same Zoroastnanism has httle sympathy for pantheism 
or asceticism * it does not teach metempsychosis or the sinfulness 
of taking life Images are not used m worship^, God and his 
angels being thought of as pure and shnmg spirits The founda- 
tion of tho system is an uncompromising dualism of good end 
ctil, purity and impurity, light and darkness Good and ovJ 
are different m origin and duahty will he abohshed only by the 
ultimate and complete victory of the good In the next world 
tho distinction between heaven and bell is equally sharp but 
hell IS not etemal® 

Tho pantheon and even the ritual of the early Iranians 
resembled those of the Veda and we can only suppose that the 
tno peoples once lived and worshipped together Subsequonriy 
camc the refonr of Z^aster which substituted theism and 
dualism for this nature worship For about two centuries, from 
SSObc omiaTds, Gandhara'^and other parts of north-western 
India wcie a Perriau piovyice. Between the time of Zoroaster 
(whatever that may be) ^nd Hub period wo cannot Eny what 

* Thti arc furluiMpn hj strict tlieologv. but in pnicliro tin.ro nn* 

•or in^tinri, il,c xmgLil figure b'h.nal to ropn-stnl Ahum Mnnl-. fmi'niJ on 
Ach'nli e; 

*■>1.011^' Ihr-pnnLip'rs of Zaroiutnnnum rountl ncccllint to mpi 1 
«nn-.» ilwaCir tint i.ni.« nl . wrallj or iwlilii nil, mipcriv la In ’m. 
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wcio tho rolaiions of Indian and Iranian religions, but after 
t he seventh century tlicy must have flonnshed in the same region. 
Aristobulus*, speaking of Taxila in the time of Alexander tho 
Great, dcBcnbcs a marriage maiket and how the dead were 
dcTOUied by vultures. These are Babylonian and Persian 
customs, and doubtless iverc accompanied by many others less 
striking to a foreign tourist Some hold tiiat the Zoroastnan 
scriptures allude to disputes with Buddhists^ 

Experts on the whole agree that the most ancient Indian 
architecture which has been preserved — that of the Maurya 
.dynasty — has no Imown antecedents in India, but both in 
structure (especially tho pillais) and in decoration is reminiscent 
of Persepolis, just as Asoka's habit of lecturing his subjects in 
stone sermons and the very turns of Ins phrases recall the 
inscnptions of Darius’, And though the king’s creed is m some 
respects — such os his tenderness for animal life — thorou^ly 
Indian, yet this canqot be said of his style and choice of themes 
as a whole His marked avoidance of tlicology and philosophy, 
his insistence on ethical principles such as truth, and his frank 
argument that men should do good in order tliat tlioy may faro 
happily in the next world, suggest that he may have become 
fn.iT^ ^ hn.T with tho simple and practical Zoroastnan outlook*, 
perhaps when ho was viceroy of Taxila in his youth But still 
he shows no trace of theism or dualism, morahty is hrs rae 
concern, but it means for him doing good rather than suppresang 
evil. 

‘ See Stnbo, xv 02 So, too, tho Fitaku seem to refiard eometenes as ph*e» 
wIioiD oidinary eorpies nio Ihrown oway rather than bnned or burnt In Djg Kik 
HI the Buddha eaye that llionneicntSikynemaniedtheireieteie Snebmatneff* 

ani BBid to liavo been permitted in I’cmo , i. 

> “Hb who rctume vietonona from dueunione with Gaotama the betw, 

Fbrvndin YoshtinaBB xxm p 184 The reference of tin* paasago to Buddlnm 

has been much disputed and I am quite incompetent to oepren any opinion ab^ 
It But who 1 * flaotama if not tho Buddha? It is true that tliere were wary other 
Gautamas of modoroto ommonre in India, but would any of them have been known 

* Tho uisonptions near tho tomb of Darius at Nahshi Rustanr appoar to be 
hortatory like Ihoao of /soka See TViniams Jackson. Persio, p .208 and roforancM 
The use of llio Khorashln senpt and of the word dipt has aho been noted aain 

ilicalin,: toiiniitinn with Ik-raia „ , 

* l\.iliaiis the nierkid alwuico of ligurcs representing Uio Buddha in the oW 
India 1 seiilplures, whiUi weiua »o iinjrfy tliat tho hoiiut Uunt'® 
nresoiiiod, is d’lo to roisu i oentiment 
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Aitcr Iho death of Asoka his Empire broke up and races who 
were Iranian in culture, if not always in blood, advanced at 
its expense. Dependencies of the Persian or Parthian empire 
extended mto India or hkc Uic Satrapies of hlathurS, and Sau* 
rishtra lay wholly within it The mixed cavihzation which the 
Kushans brought irith them included Zoroastnanism, as is 
shown by the coins of Eanishka, and late Kushan corns indicate 
that Sassanian influence had become very strong in northern 
India when the dynasty collapsed in the third century a n. 

1 see no reason to suppose that Gotama himself was in- 
fluenced by Iraman thought. His fundamental ideas, his view 
of life and his scheme of salvation are trul 3 ' Hindu and not 
Iranian But if the childhood of Buddhism was Indian, it grew 
to adolescence in a motley bazaar where Persians and their 
ways ivere famihar. Though the Buddhism exported to Ceylon 
escaped this phase, not merely Mahaj'anism but schools hke 
the Sarx'istiva^s must have passed trough it. The share of 
Zoroastnanism must not be exaggerated. The metaphysical 
and ntuahstio tendencies of Indian Buddhism are purely Hindu, 
and if its free use of images was due to any foreign stimulus, 
that stimulus was perhaps Hcllenisfac But the altruistic 
morality of Mahayamsm, though not bomnred from Zoroas- 
tiianism, marks a change and this oluingo may well have occurred 
among races accustomed to the preaching of active charity and 
dissaUsfied with the ideals of self-teaming and lonely perfection. 
And Zoroastnan mfluence is I think indubitable in the figures 
of the great Bodhisattvas, even Maitreya*, and above all in 
Ainit^bha and his paradise Tiiese pcisonahties have been 
adroitly fitted mto Indian theology but they have no Indian 
Imcage and, m spite of all explanations, AmiUbha and the 
salvation whicli he offers remain in strange contradiction with 
the teaching of Gotama I have shown ekcwlieie^ what close 
parallels may be found in the Avesta to these radiant and 
benevolent genii and to the heaven of boundless hght which is 
entered by those who repeat the name of its master. Also them 
is good evidence to connect the early w'orship of Amitabha with 

* ®*^"**b Bpcaking there is noUiing line) ebont Mnitroye vlio is merely the next 

BuiWIms, but iiraciicall} Ins figure has many analogies 

oo»ii\ os or S-ioHliaiit, (be I’aru sa\ lonr ond tenot ator of ilic v orlil 

• en.0 ilmji It, p J20 
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Ciontral Asm. Later Iinnmn influence may Imvo nicnnl AliUiro* 
ism nml Mainclmiisin ns well os KoronsLrianism and Iho school 
of Asanga poiliiipo ow'>h soniothing to those systoinB’ Tiicy may 
have brought utih (hem frogments of Christianity or dootnnes 
similar to Christianity but 1 think tlmt all attempts to denvo 
Aniit&bhist teaLhiiig from Christianity are fanciful. The only 
point wlncli the two have m common is salvation by faith, and 
that doctiino is ccitrmly older than Christianity Otherwise 
the efforts of AniitAbha to save humanity have no resemblance 
to the Christian atonement Nor do the relations between iho 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvos recall the Trinity butratlier 
the Persian Fravosliis. 

Persian influences worked mere strongly on Buddhism ttian 
on Hinduism, for Buddhism not only flourished m the frontier 
districts but penetrated into the Tanm basm and the region of 
tlic Omis which lay outside tlio Indian and within tho Iranian 
sphere. But they affocted Hinduism also, especially in the 
matter of sun-woiship This of course is part of tho oldest Vcdio 
leligion, but a special form of it, introduced about (he begmning 
of our era, was o now importation and not a descendant of Iho 
ancient Indian cult^ 

Tno Bnliatsanihila’ says that the Magas, that is Magi, are 
the pnests of the sun and tho proper persons to siipcniifcnd (ho 
consecration of temples and images dedicated to that deity, but 
the clearest statements about this foreign cult are to be found 
in the Bhavishya Purana* winch contains a legend as to its 
introduction obviously ba<!ed upon liistdry. Samba, the ion of 
Krishna, desiring to bo cured of leprosy from which he suffered 
owing to lus father’s curse, dedicated a temple to Uio sun on 
tho river CandrabliAga, but could find no Brahmans willing 
to o/Ticiate in it By tho odvice of Gouramultha, pnest of 
Kmc IJgiasona, conflimed by tho sun himself, ho import™ 
some Magas iiom gikadvipa*, whither ho flow on tho bud 


* See cinii on Mo)ittynnrt, vi • ,. » » i ,« 

» A convenient ninlement ol nhot m known about this cult «iU bo lound m 
Bb&ndark.ir, VnukiwiiMin end ®n«i«ini port n chop 3tvi 

» Clian 00 ID Tho work probably dates from about 060* » 

I Chop no fiti. for oxtrncls from Iho lost, Aulrocht Cal Ctofl bonso. P 30 

» FUr^'kndviimM.oViihnu,p n iv< where >l is said that Bralmshs ore ccW 

them Mriyn or Jlngn "ni! Ksbatlriyiia Megadlm Tlio nomo clearly Ito ~untv 
t' Iho fiSkes ul'O weni roBorilcd lu ZoroftSltians, whether Uigy wore Iranisn by 
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Garuda*. That this refers to the importation of Zoroastriaii 
priests fiom the country of tlio Sakos (Fcisia or the Oxus 
regions) is mode clear by the account of their customs — such 
as the wearing of a girdle called Avyanga® — ^given by flic Pin ana 
It also says that tlicy were descended from a child of the sun 
called Jarasabda or Jara£asta, which no doubt lepicscnts Zaia- 
thustra. 

Tlie nver Candrabliag^ is the modem Chenab and the town 
founded by S&mba is Mlilasthd,na or Multan, called Mu-la-san- 
pu-lu by the Cliincse pilgnm Hsuan Ghuang The Bharishya 
Furana calls the place S&mbapun and the Chinese name is an 
attempt to represent M(ilasS,mba-puii Hsuan Ghuang speaks 
enthusiastically of the magnificent temple® which uas also seen 
by Alberuni but was destro 3 ’ed by Auiungzeb T^rantlllia* 
relates how m oarher times a king called iSii Harsha burnt ahve 
near Multan 12,000 adherents of tiie Mleccha sect with their 
books and thereby greatly weakened the religion of Persians 
and Sakas for a century This l^end offers difficulties but it 
shows that Multan was regarded as a centre of Zoroastiiamsm 
Multan is in the extreme west Of India, but sun temples are 
found in many other parts, such as Gujarat, Gwalior and the 
district of Gaj'a, where an msenptaon lias been discovered at 
Govmdapur refening to the legend of S&mba. This same legend 
18 also related m the Kapila SambitS,, a rebgious gmde-book for 
Onssa, in connection with the great Sun temple of Konarak®. 

In these temples the sun was represented by images, Hmdu 
convention thus gettmg the better of Zoroastnan prejudices, 
but the costume of the images shows their ongm, for the Bnhat- 
aamhitS,' directs that Sfirya is to bo represented in the dress of 

op not. But tha topography u unaginary, foi in thu {anciiul geographj India 
too central continent and Sakad/tpa the sixth, nhciens if it means Pcraia or the 
Uw OxuB it ought to bo near India 

The Garudi may itself bo of Pcraian pnncnance, for birds plaj a considerable 
in Persian nij thology 
s Awjnongbeii of the Avesta 
t tv. 

_ "’*®athn, tr Schicfner,ii 12S, nnd Vinicul Smith’s remarks in i,’arf»//ts(oni, 

P «7, note 2 

” I’ lie nNo ijiiuUs 

but tl” Ihuiinn Tlio templo is mud to Imio litiii built littncen 1210 niid I2b0 
• Eu arcliitctluro suggests nii earlier dnU. 
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the jjoi tlifnicr*!, oovpiorl from the feet upwards and wcanng the 
ginllc Ciillcd .i\yaiiga or viyanga In Rajputana I have seen 
several stiilue-. of Inin in high boots and they are probably to 
be fcimd else A here 

Fui tint ously or otiicnnse, the cult of the sun was often 
associated with Buddhism, os is indicated by these temples ui 
Gaya and OriSba and by the fact that the Emperor Harsha styles 
Ins father, giandfalhcr and gieat-grandfatlier pammddi^- 
blidkta, great devotees of the sun*. He himself, though a devout 
Buddhist, also '•honed honour to the image of Surya, as we 
hear from Hsuaiig Chuang 

* See Epig Ind 72-73 



CHAPTER LVIll 


MOHAMMEDANISM IN INDIA 

Let us now turn to Mohammedanism This is different h-om 
the cases which we have heen considenng and we ncc-d not 
trouble ourselves with any enquiry into opportunities and possi- 
bilities, The presence and strength of the Prophet's religion in 
India are patent facts and it is surpndng that the result has 
not been greater. 

The chief and most obvious method by w'hich Islam in- 
fluenced India was the senes of invasions, culmmating in the 
Mughal conquest, which poured through the mountain passes 
of the north-west frontier. Bnt there was also long established 
commumcation and to some extent intermigration between the 
west coast and Mohammedan countnes such as Arabia and 
Persia Compared with the enormous political and social changes 
wrought by the land invasions, the results of this mantime 
intercourse may seem unworthy of mention Yet for tho inter- 
change of ideas it was not without importance, the mote so as 
It was unaccorapamed by violence and hostility Thus the 
^lappilas or Moplahs of Malabar appear to be the descendants 
of Arab immigrants who arrived by sea about 900 a d , and the 
sects known as Khojas and Bohras owe their conversion to tho 
zeal of Arab and Persian missionanes who preached in tho 
eleventh centuiy Apart from Mohammedan conquests there 
must have been at this time in Gujarat, Bombay, and on the 
west coast generally some knowledge of the teaching of Islam 
In the annals of invasions and conquests several stages Ccan 
tie distinguished Pirst we have the Arab conquest of Sind in 
tl2, winch had httlo effect In 1021 Mahmud of Ghazni annexed 
the Panjdh Ho conducted three campaigns ng.ainst other 
kingdoms of India hut, though ho sacked Muttra, Somnath and 
other religious centres, he did not attempt to conquer these 
^sgions, still less to convert them to Islam Tho penod of con- 
Viests as distinguished from raids did not begin until the end 
of the twelfth century when Muhammad Uhon began his 
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campaigns and succeeded in maluiig Inmsolf masW of noi Uieni 
India, winch fiom 1103 tc 1520 was lulcd by Mohamniodan 
dynaslics, luoslly of Afghan or Turki dosconl In the soutli the 
frontiers of Vijayanagar marked the limits of Islam To the 
north of tlicm l^jputana and Onssa still remained Hindu states, 
but mtli these exceptions the Government was Mohammedan 
In 1526 came the Mughal invasion, after which all northern 
India was ninted under one Mohammedan Empcior for about 
tuo centuries Aiirungzcb (1059-1707) nos a fanatical Moham- 
medan his intolerant reign marked the beginn i ng of dismtegra- 
tion in tlie Empire and aroused the opposition of the Mahrattas 
and Siklis But until this penod Mohammedan rule was not 
marked by special bigotry or by any persistent attempt to 
proselytize A woeful ehromcle of selected outrages can mdeed 
be drawn up In tlie great towns of the north hardly a temple 
icmaincd unsacked and moat were utterly destroyed At different 
periods individuals, such os Sikander Lodi of Delhi and Jcla- 
luddin (1414-1430) in Bengal, K^d against Hinduism and 
mado converts by force But such acts arc scattered over a 
long penod and a great area, they ate not charactenstic of 
Islam in India. Neither the carher Mughal Emperors nor the pre- 
ceding Sultans were of irreproaohablo orthodoxy Two of them 
at least, Ala-ud-Din and Akbac, contemplated foundmg new 
leligions of their own. Many of them were coimected with 
Hindu sovereigns by marriage or pobtica! alhanccs 

The works of Alberuru and Mohsm Earn show that educated 
Mohammedans felt an intcicst not only in Indian science but 
m Indian rohgion. In the Panjab and Hindustan Islam was 
strengthened by immigrations of Mohammedan tribes from the 
north-west extending over many centuries Mohammedan 
sultans and governors hold their oourt m the chief cities, which 
thus tended to become Mohammedan not only by natural 
attraction but because high caste Hindus preferred to live m 
the country and would not frequent the company of those whom 
they considered as outcasts Still, Hindus were often employed 
as accountants and revenue ofScers. All non-Moshms had to 
pay the jiriya cr poll tax, and the remission of this impost 
accorded to converts was naturally a powerful mcentive to 
o ho-wg" of faith Yet Mohammc^nism cannot record any 
wholesale tnumph in India such as it hos won in Porsia, Egypt 
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and Java At the present day ahont onc-fiflh of the population 
arc Moslim. The strength of Islam m the Fanjab is due to 
immigration as Mvcll as convcision*, hut it u as embraced by large 
numbers in Kashmir and made rapid progress m Oudh and 
Eastern Bengal The number of Mohammedans in Bengal (twenty- 
five millions out of a total of sixty-two in all India) is striking, 
seeing that the provmce is out of touch with the chief Moham- 
medan centres, but is exphcable by the fact that Islam had to 
deal here not with an educated and organized Hmdu commumty 
but with imperfectly hindmzed abongmal races, who welcomed 
a creed with no caste distmctions Yet, apart from the distncts 
named, which he on the natural hne of march from the Fanjab 
down the Ganges to the sea, it made little progress It has not 
even conquered the slopes of the Himalayas or the country 
south of the Jumna If we deduct from the Mohammedan 


population the descendants of Mohammedan immigrants and of 
those who, like the mhabitanta of Eastern Bengal, were not 
Hmdus when they embraced the faith, the impression produced 
by Islam on the rehgious thought of India is not great, oon- 
sidermg that for at least five centuries its temporal supremacy 
was hardly contested. 


It is not until tlie time of Kabir that we meet with a sect 
in which Hmdu and Mohammedan ideas are clearly blended, but 
it may he that the theology of Rfimfinuja and Madhva, of the 
Lingayats and Sivaite sects of the south, owes sometlung to 
fclam. Its msistencB on the unity and personahty of God may 
have vivified similar ideas existing within Hmdmsm, but the 
expression which they found for themselves is not Moshm in 
tone, just as nowadays the Arya Samaj is not European in 
tone. Yet I think that the Aiya Samaj would never have come 
fflto hemg had not Hindus become conscious of certain strong 
pouits in European religion In the north it is natural that 
oshm influence should not have made itself felt at once Islam 
os an enemy and a raider and was no more sympathetic 
than it was to tlic Greek Church m Eurojie. 
lenf^ theism may sometimes seem practically cqiuva- 

to Islam, yet it has a dificrent and gentler tone, and it often 
and t ** God, the soul and matter ore all separate 

eternal, an idea foreign to Mohammed’s doctrine of creation 
But ICO on Ihu point Caaua pj India, 1011, vol j port i p 128 
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But from tho fifteenth erntury onwards we find a series of 
seels wfiich me obviously compromises and blends. Advances 
arc made from both sides Thoughtful Mohammedans see tho 
profundity of Hindu theology liberal Hindus declare that no 
caste or condition, including birth in a Moslim family, dis- 
qualifies man for access to God 

The fusion of Islam witli Hinduism exhibited in these sects 
has for its basis tlic unity and omnipresence of God in the light 
of which minor differences have no existence But fusion also 
arises from an opposite tendency, namely the toleration by 
Indian Moslims of Hindu ideas and practiees, espeeially respect 
for religious teachers and their deification after death While 
known by some such title as samt, which docs not shock um- 
tanan susceptibility, they are in practice honoured as godhngs. 
The bore simplicity of tho Arabian faith has not proved satis- 
fying to other nations, and Turks, Persians and Indians, even 
when professing orthodoxy, have allowed embellishments and 
accretions Such supplementary beliefs thrive with spcdnl 
luxunanco in India, where a considerable portion of the Modim 
population are descended from persons who accepted the new 
faith unwillingly or from interested motives They brought with 
them a plentiful baggage of superstitions ond did nob attempt 
to sever the tics which bound them to their Hindu neighbours 
In tho last century the efforts of the Wahabis and otlier reformers 
are said to have been partly successful in punfying Islam fr«m 
Hindu observances, but oven now tho mixture is noticeable, 
especially in the loivcr classes Brahmans are emploj’cd to ewt 
horoscopes, Hindu ceremonies are observed m comiection wi 
marriages and funerals, and the idea of pollution by eating wi 
unbelievers is derived from costo rules, for Mohammedans w 
other countries have no objection to eating with Chnstii^ 
Numerous sacred sites, such ns the shnne of Sheikh Clusti a 
Ajmere and of Blmirav Nath at M«ttra>, ore frequented by bom 
Moslims and Hindus, and it is an interesting parallel to find 
the chief Moslim shnnos of Turkestan ore erected on sp 
which were onre Buddhist sanctnanos Sometimes the °PP 
happens, even Brahmans are known to adopt tiic observa 

1 Anothor inatancp is Uic ilinno of SoijmI Solar Miwucl 
nephow of Moliimitl of (Uiorni omi was slam by Ilimlns, bill « now 
by then Sco Gneraoiip ^ ^ IBJI, p 105 
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of Shiahs' But on the whole it is clucfij' the Mohammedans wiio 
borrow, not the main doctrines of Hinduism, but popular magio 
and demonology. Ignorant Mohammedans in Bengal worship 
SitalS., KMi, Dharmard.], Baidynnath and other Hindu deities 
and also respect certain mythical beings who seem to have a 
Moshm ongin, but to have acquired strange eharacters in the 
course of time Such are Khwaja Khizr who lives in nvers, 
Zindah Gliazi who ndes on a tiger in the Sondarbans, and Sultan 
Shahid who is said to be the bodyguard and lover of Devi But 
it IS in the adoration of Firs that this fusion of the two lehgions 
IS moat apparent A Fir is the Moshm equivalent of a Guru and 
distinct from the Mollahs or official hierarchy. Just as Hindus 
receive imtiation from their Guru so most Mosbms, except the 
Wahabis and other punsts, malre a profession of faith before 
their Fir, accept his guidance and promise him obedience. Wlien 
an emment Fir dies his tomb becomes a place of prayer and 
pilgrimage Even edneated Mohammedans admit that Firs can 
intercede with the Almighty and the uneducated offer to them 
not only direct supplications but even sacrifices. The Shnne of 
an important Fir, such as Hazrat Moin-ud-Dm Chisti at Ajmero, 
is an edifice dedicated to a superhuman bemg as much as any 
Hindu temple 

Tbs veneration of saints attams its strangest development 
m the sect of the Fanchpinyas or worshippers of the five Firs. 
They are treated by the last census of India as “Hindus whose 
ichgion has a strong Mohammedan flavour®.” There is no 
agreement as to who the five saints or deities ore, but though 
the names vary from place to place they usually comprise five 
of the best known semi-mythical Firs*. Whoever they may be, 
they are worsbpped imder the form of a small tomb with five 
domes or of a ample mound of clay set in the comer of a room. 
Every Wednesday the mound is washed and offerings of flowers 
and inconse are made. A somewhat similar sect ore tlie Md.lkS.ras 
Of ae Fanjab These appear to be Hindus formerly converted 

0 Islam and now in process of reverting to Hinduism 

1 S'twnpln, CciiTiii o/Ziiilia, 1901, PAnjab, p 111, rff tlic ol 

I ^ RawaI I’incli Arc sAiil to lie Mnnih of Alidul KacIif .IiIaiii 

t j1 I pArll p Wl The Milk inui Arc ilc<.onl.cil on 

'Kl ^^ja*Ki'”' Mivnn, Pt Bedor, Zindhn CliAri, Sli'ikli tnrid, bhcikli .Seda 
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0^ Hiiicluisni on Jndwn MoJininmcdanwin » 
Onia obvious It is icsiionsiblc for the addition to tlio Prophet’s 
oiccd of much aiipcislition but also for rendering it lesJand 

a d R^r s»y !»««' for Mosbm mysticism 

and Sufiism arc duo to tho some influenco. Histoiy and boo- 
graphy raise no diflicuUios to such an origin Arabia was m touch 
with the wostern coast of India for centunes bofoie the tune 
Of Mohammed the same is true of tho Persian Gulf and Boedad 
and of Bnlkh and other distnets near the frontiers of India But 
recent wnters on Sufiism* have shosvn a disposition to seek its 
ongin in Neoplatonism rather than m tho cost This hypothesis 
like the other, presents no geographical difficulties Many Arab 
authors, such os Avicenna (Ibn Sina) and Averroes (Ihn Bushd) 
rmre influenced by Greek Philosophy Neoplatonists sro said 
to have taken refuge m Persia at the Court of Nushirwan 
(c. A D. 532)* tlie Pilirist (c 088) mentions Porphyry and Plo- 
tinus If, therefore, Sufiism, early or late, presonts distmet 
resemblances to Neoplatonism, we need not hesitato to asonhe 
them to direct borrowing, remembering tliat Neoplatonism 
itself contains cohoes of India But, admitting that much in 
the doctrine of the Sufis can be found to tho west as ivoll os to 
tho east of tho countries where they flourished, can it be said 
that their general lone is Neoplatonic’ Amongst their character- 
istics arc pantheism, tho institution of religious orders and 
monastenos, the conception of tho rehgjons life os a path or 
journey , a bold use of language in uhich motapliors draivn from 
love, wine and music arc freely used in speaking of divine things 
and, altliough tlic doctnncofniotcmjisyeliosis may be repudiated 
as too obviously repugnant to Idam, a tendency to bebevo in 
successive existences or states of tho soul Some of these features, 
such as tlie use of erotic language, may bo paralleled in other 
ancient tehgions as ■well as Hiiiduisin but the pantheism winch, 
not content with spcalung of the soul’s union with God, boldly 
idcntiflcB the soul witli the dmmty and says I am God, docs 
not seem traceable in Neoplatonism And tliougb a distinction 
may justly be drawn between early and later Sufiism and Indian 
influence be admitted os stronger in the later dcvcli^iinonts, 
still an early Sufi, Al-llallaj was oxcouted in 022 a n for sayinfl 

‘EG Stmma, t/ilunmi tMury oj I’tma R A Nitholson, iWalcrf/toiJ/™® 
the Dimn of Shuns > Titbm 
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Ana ’1-Ilaqq, 1 am the Truth or God, and ‘ao arc expressly told 
that he visited India to study magic hlany important Sufis 
made the same journey oi at Icast'came mthin the geographical 
^heie of Indian influence Fandu-’d-Din Attar travelled in 
India and Turkestan; Jalalu-’d-Dm er-Bumi was bom at Balkh, 
once a centre of Buddhism Sa’di visited Balldi, Ghaziia, the 
Panjab, and Gujarat, and mvestigated Hindu temples ^ Hafiz 
was mvited to the Deccan by Sultan Muhammad Bahmani 
and, though shipwreck prevented the completion of the visit, 
he was probably in touch with Hidian ideas These journeys 
indicate that there was a prevalent notion that wisdom was to 
• be found m India and those who could not go there must have 
had open ears for such Indian doctaines as might reach them by 
oral teachmg or in books. After the estabhshment of the Cali- 
phate at Bagdad m the eighth century translations of Indian 
authors became accessible. Arabic versions were made of many 
works on astronomy, mathematics and medicine and the example 
of Alberuni shows how easily such treatises might be flavoured 
with a relish of theology. His book and still more the Fihiist 
testify to the existence among Moshms, especially in Bagdad 
and Persia, of an mterest in all forms of thought very dilTeront 
from the self-satisfied bigotiy which too often charactomes 
them. The Caliph Ma’mun was so fond of religious speculation 
and discussion that he was suspected of being a Manichcc and 
nicknamed Amiru-’l-Kafinn, Commandci of Mn* Uiibchcvcrs 
Eveiythmg warrants the suppooition that in the centuries 
precedmg Mohammed, Indian lacas were widcli di'-icniiiiated 
in western Asia, partly as a direct ovr-rflou iioni India, for 
instance in Turkestan and Afghanistan, and p.irllv as cnfcrinir. 
together with much other matter, into tin* doctiiiKs of Nco- 
platonists and Manichmans Amid the intolci.iiit vicloiics of 
®atly Itiam such ideas would natui.ilh it ii* at but tlicy soon 
teoovered and effected an entrance into Ihi" L'tcr piiascs of 
the faith and were strengthened bj the Msds ot cjnii pilgnms 
to Turkestan and India. 

The foim of Jewish mysticism Lnonn Kpbbala, which in 
Indian terminology might bo dc^ciibi d .is .lev ish Taiitrism, has 
histenoal connection w’ith Sufiriii and a real .aiiiilogy to it, 

Hfl dcficnbcB hnir Iio diBcovrrcd Ilia iiicc^ipnisfin li\ uliicli tho mndc 

®*»6ii5oua images movo Sco Brouce, Lit Iluf iV.»ia, G20 
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for both ansc from tlic desire to temper an austere and regal 
deism will concessions to the common human craving for Uie 
interesting and picturesque, such as mysticism and magic If 
tlic accent of India can sometimes be heard in the poems of 
the Sufis ivo may also admit that the Kabbala is its last echo 

Experts do not asagn any one region as the origin of the 
Kabbala but it grew on parallel lines in both Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, in both of n Inch it was naturally m touch with the vanous 
oncntal influences which we have been discussing It is said 
to have been introduced to Europe about 900 A D. but received 
important additions and modifications at the hands of Isaac 
Luna (1534r-72) who hved in Palestme, although bis disciples 
scon spread his doctrines among the European Jews 

Many features of the Kabbala, such as the marvellous powers 
assigned to letters, the use of charms and amulets, the emana- 
tions 01 phases of the deity and the theory of the correspondence 
between macrocosm and microcosm, are omazmgly hke Indian 
Tantrism but no doubt are more justly regarded as belongmg to 
the religious ideas common to most of Ama’’. But in two pomts 
we seem able to discern defimte Hmdu influence. These ore 
metemp^chosis and pantheism, which we have so often found 
to have some connection with badia uhen they exist m an ex- 
treme form. Their presence here is specially remarkable because 
they ate alien to the spirit of orthodox Judaism Yet the pre- 
existence and repeated embodiment of the soul is taught m 
the Zbhar and even more systematically by Luna, in whose 
school were composed works called Gilguliir, or lists of trans- 
migrations The ultimate Godheadis called En si^hor theinfimte 
and is declared to be unknowable, not to be described by positive 
epithets, and therefore in a sense non-existent^ mnee nothing 
which is predicated of exisUng beings can be truly predicated 
of it. These are crumbs from the table of Holhius and the 
Upanishads. 

» Bol Ihere is Bomothing reiy Indian in the teluclancc of the Kablialisfa 
accept creation as mhtio and to explain it aonj by cnuinationa, or b> the doc r 
of {imitation, that la God’e adf-withdranal in order that the acrid might he cici 
or oven by tbe etomiiy of m&ttor i 
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Amogha, in 30, 264, 293, 327, 340 
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Ananit,n 210 
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— Kaya, n 32 
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— Tiiiba, II 237 
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Anatta,! 101,104,219 
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ni 68, 110. 236, 344 
An Chon, ni 200.210 
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— /iidta, II 163, 160 
Alula, ni 301 
Andal, 11 231 
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Aiiga3,z 118, 140, 281; n 270 
Ang Chan (kmg), in 111 
Ang Duong (king), la 113 
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AngnhmUqa Shim, 11 103 
Anguttaia Hikkya, i bcxut, 134, 312, 
223, 278, 288, 280, 295, II 48, 49, 
m, 65, 296, 207 
an-had, n 262 
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131, 167; in 248, 254, 344, 445, 446 
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111,163,344 
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m 6,8, 111,129,135, 140^141,340a7 
Anom&,i 176 

^ahih Kao, u 64, in. 248, 292, 313 
Antaeadosao, I 116 
Antakntad,! 110 
antaiatman,in 175 
aiitai5}a,T 107 
Antaiyinun, n 46, 235, 317 
Wigonui, L 208, m 430 
Anliodi,! 235 

Antnehui, kmg, I 268; in 430 
Ann, II 223,293 
AnngnAn 187 
Aniimhii, ii. 180 
MUkramani, II 102 
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Anumlna, n 293 
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Anunidhapura,! 143, 276, in 10,23 
Anuraddha, i 134, 105. 108, in 39, 45 
Aniisdsan-i purina, 11 194 
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AtiySHinMi 163,183 
Apabhrainw, i 399 
Apjli,i m 
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Aparoachkas, i 250 

Apanmitiyaa SOtras, iii 101 

Apooiyphal Gospels, HI 441 

ApoUo, n 139 

Apollonius, UL 431, 447 

Appu,n 216 

Aptatuhthita, i 323 
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amtea, n 311 

Apriki 102 
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152, 154, 16Q, 263, 455 
Aiaooaia, I 23 
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Arahattam, i xxi 

Ankan, ii 105, nr 14, 36, 47 
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Aianyakos, I 63, in 63 
Ai&ti, 1 103 

AtcS (imaga), I bex, m 185 
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Aichitectun, 1 !«i, 93, 110, li 109, 
211, m 3, 51,73, 89, 132 , 143 ay , 

165 eg , 184 , 104, 239, 345, 450 
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— Taipaa, in 01 
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Aqnna, n 150, 200, 253 
Arjunsiijaya, III 172 
Armenians, i 122, in 101 
Arnold, Katthevr, i. xcvi, 328 
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— b islra, 1 18 
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211, 2.V) 117 ,111 44,70 
Am-irtc, I C7, II 273 
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Aniinu, I III, 3aS 
Axun, II 200 
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All' 11 ill - I 2ii, III III 
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Il / r j’liiiijcii, I IK. 

All, in IS 7x, 1,1 
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Ai I Haiti", )i 24J 

Aialubiti, I xxix.ii 12, 17, £1, ao. 77, 
(•<». 71, so. UX, 107, 122, 127, 12 s. 
Ill J9. 51, 12), 114, ll'l ll>7, 2I7. 
219 . 221, 2)9, 20.7, 3ia. 318, JW. 
3im 'JOO. 7'H 
Ai ilul ilcjiAri, III 120 
Aiilon,! 67.711, II 121, 15M00, 27^. 

2bl, 242, 720, HI 10 
Aianti I 282 
An ."srinni, I 107 

Amlxt.inil.inutn ii 10, 51,00. in SI®. 

2b2. 28 1, 2'I2, 713, 310. 771. 178 
Ax ilSn% I Ixx, 48, 11 73, 130, 19/, 
III 207, 119 

AximicMii 430 „ 

Axi-at.’i.l 10,1)0.67,11 2b, in 220, 4 A 
Bxiiiling-i II 312 
Axixi'min, III 41.0 
Axici, I .(78 
axinj,J 227 
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Ann) Clung nl imlli, xxxii, n 34, 
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iyatanam,! 22G 
i!^ar,u 104 

AymODigr, ui 80, 86, 111, 113, 117, ISO, 

m 

Ayodhya, 1 20, 25, n 87, 100, 149 
Ayiwhiia, I 107 
Ayuthia,iu 30,7Qa! 

Athvar, ate Atvai 


Ba,i 218 
Balm, I 28,30 

BaVyloii, 1 01, 204, nj 103, 430, 432 
Baimegroni^ll IGS 
Baetna,! 22, M;n 139, 270, m 189, 
200,414 

BaOakdiaa,! xxvi;ni 202 
Badami, i 20, u 164, 172, UL 7, 107, 
114,110,140 

Badarayana,tl 211,311, 316 
Badatt,n 238 

Badnnath,! 17, u 207,208 
Ba(lDllB,in 43 
Bagdad, m 461 
Banidatr.ui 05 
BaliiBaiu dynaaty, t 29,30 
Bahtanh, u. 458 
Inhyayiga, n 153 
Baidyai)ath,in 459 
BaaEoaba, n 177 
Bajia,in 172 
Ba|nyfaii,nT 173 
Bala, m. 115 
BaLi»,ni 129 
lnb,n 190 
Bahblii,ii 105 
&lad(na,D 153,255 
Bala GopUa, n 249 
Balambangan, UI 100 
Balatama, u 154 
BalaAgQcng,iu. 183 
Bah. n 148, m. 135, 151, 157, 171, 179, 
ISSaj 

wUAgaa,ia 185 
BalUi,! 25, in 25,202,213,401 
BallantyneiU 290 
Bnnbraa,n IflO 

Bamw, n 102, 177, m 3, 194, 202, 
Zi3 

&muniaa,ii 200 
Bamjin,! 25 

Baaa, i xxiut, 15, n 97, 187, 200, 280 

«M«. nr 36, 4i 

Banda, n 271 

j«nd(,in 351 

BanUIia,! 107 

Bondjaa,!! 110 

“nniilol.in 70,80,93 

*™>sa8,i ir, 

"Wan, III 107 

Banian Krma.i no 
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Ba-phnong, in 133 
Baptiain,ni 422, cf nbhidekha 
Baralnr, m S3 
Bammba,n 114 
BudaaancB, in. 444 
Barsoaa, in 431 
Batiaam and Joaaaph, lU 442 
Bama Btahmana, n. 173 
Banutt,n 222,224 
Bandaj 31, 110, n 202,252 
Barom Becdia, n 259 
Baipeta, u 239 

Baith, n 143, 109, 238, m 23, 427 
Barthotomenr (ApoaUe), m 414 
Baaaih, m 127 
BdaOKam, m 170 
BaBaTa,n 176,225 
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Baati, 1 . 120 
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Battambang, m 112 
Banddhain, in 44 
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— dhunia autra, m 102 
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Baveru, ni 103,430 
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n 112, 171, 189, 194, 208, 227, 213, 
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87, 114, 121, II 32, 92, 100, 102, 108, 
109, III, 113, 173, 190, 230, 243, 
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Bengali btetatute, I xlv, 209, n 187, 
314, 235 

— Vanlinaxos, II 215 
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Ikigaignc, lit 137 
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Bonpo,m 351,380,384 
Boa ndigion, ui 103 

— acnptures, m 381 
Bonn!i,in 240 a; 

Book ot Wudim, m 433 
Bold, H,n 42 

Botnpo,! XU, 10, m 6, 107, 151, 163 
Boroboedocr. m 102, 133, 165, 162!, 
lOSag, 177,182,385 
Bomnquet,! Ixvii,cui,n 317 
Bo Tree, I 200, II 96, 130, m 14, 16, 
_ 17,84.98,446 
Bokm 89 
Boiidffi«imc(Je),ii 9 
“'’Sr?*’'"** ^«dfa cl Ufoldriauz, u 
121,122 
"®*dcn,ni 41 
BowllBuddlia'aktn 16,24 

^"ftk 82 "’ 

Brahma, i xvlii, 40, 02, 72, 227, 331, 
122. 137, 199, 228, 266, 284, 
21 ®. 2 ®*. 


«4 

finhm; 


laeunn,! 88 


BrabmadiiKa, l 289 
Brahmaiala anlta, 1 07 , 101 , ii 28 ; in 
322 

Brahman (Absolute Godhead, Pantheos], 
I xviii, Ixxx, 9 , 47 , 78 , SO, S 3 , 84 , 85 ; 
n 40 , 75 , 234 , 238 , 289 , 292 , 308 , 
309 w. Ill 228 , 240 , 445,448 
— (Bnuunm, eaato and system), i 
XTii, Txm, xxu, xxr, xxvui, xli, 
iTxxu, 34 , 35 , 37 . 41 , 74 , 87 , 88 , 89 , 
01 . 95 . 104 , 131 , 133 , 146 , 158 , 169 , 
184 , 232 , 288 , 306 , it 00 . 116 , 116 , 
117 , 118 , 169 , 171 , 173 , 170 , 191 , 192 , 
193 , 210 , 235 , m 13 . 34 , 51 , 67 . 
63 s; . 112 Cf , 170 tq . 183, 458 
Brahmanas, i zxxm, Ixxui, 20 , 48 , 61 , 
S 3 , 62 , 66 , 66 , 77 . 87 
Brdhmanisrama, in 121 
Biihmandapuiana, m. 172 
Biahma Panpnecha, ii. 62 
Biahmapuiana, in 186 
Brahmaputra (mcr), II 288 
Brahmaraksbas, in 113 
Brahma Sahampati, I 102 , 140 , 142 , 
334 

Brahma-sambondlia karanat, it 249 , 
250 

Brahma Saiphita, II 193 
Brahma sampnidaya. It 230 , 255 
Biahma Sutras, i. xlm, U 203 , 314, 318 
Brahmatantra sratantra sn&mi, u 232 
Brohmavaivarta Futfina, n 158, 164 
Brohmavibara, I 316 , n 122 
Bcahmayom (yoon), l 147 
Biahmi (mscnptions), it 214 , m 100 
Brabmimsm and Hmdaism, n 207 a; 
Btahmo Soma), i xlm 
Btah Sugandiu, m 131 
Brahoi (aSinit,as), t 20 
Bra), n 158 , 161 , 244 , 245 , 255 
BrandeB,m 172 
Branding, m 324, 328 
Brantaa Bivor, in 159 
Breath (as seU), x 77, 300 
Bnhad Aianyaka Upaiushad, i Ixxiii, 
70 , 70 , 82 , 83 , 84 , 94 , 298 , n. 124 , 
235 , 238 , 230 , 240, 308 
Bnhadbrabma SaqihitS, n 195 
Bnhospati, n 320 
Bnhatsamhita, ni 462 
Bribatsam^Ssa Upaiushad, n 108 
Bnndaban, n 240 , 254 
Braach, in. 106, 165 
Bromston, in 380 
Bnnmo, E Q , in 460 
Bruno (Giordano), I Ir 
Bruzha, in 212 , 350,377 
Buddha (Jain term), I 110 
Buddha, the, r xixay, xxix, xlix, tii, 
hill, Ixxiii, Ixxtiii, 20 , 27 , 48 , 40 , 
04 , 72 , 07 , 103 , 111 , 129 , 133 c; , 
143 , 146 - 170 , 180 , 207 . 11 07 , 00 , 
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lo'i, in, nri, i3o, 14 r, 334 , .nos, 
111 8U, 4411 
Riiiltflm Minilrt, ii S'! 

Bndilhii Caritn, i 173, 170, ii 03, 08, 83, 
1J3, III SbKSOi 
Hiidillii dnM, kjnf. 111 31 
Ituddlin ile\ II 114 
Ruddiijpitiim, III ISO 
liuddlntihon, I 131. 1<10, SO'i, 203, 212, 
235, 270. 231, 203, 312. 321, lit 13, 
14. 13, 23,25 02, 208 
Biiddlnclioiuppatli, III 28, 31 
Itiiddhntpiptn, II 115 
ItuddlnkiiKila, iii J9I 
RuddhaWietn, II 12 
liuddhami'ni, in 307 
Iladdlian'indi. in 307 
' Biiddhanirriiiiii, in 1 19 
Buddlnpunuiua, III 172 
liuddhi<i, 1 xiv.^Kiix, 40, 120,312,11 0, 
123, III ICO. 216, 317. 318, 312 
llnddlii«.iniin'i} 0 |;'i, ii 128 
Iluildlia^anli. ii 12b 
Budiha und Mara, I 1 13 
Buddha inipsa, I 280,313,344 
BaddhaTata<psaka autn, ll 01 
Buddhavatan, II 114 
liuddlu.ii 209 
Bttddlim in Tibtl, t 330 

— in tnmtlnltom, I 190, 233, 320 

— pf Tibtl, n 128 

BudMfl Art tn India, If 20, 143, III 
14 

— Snih Slantr, I 17I 
— China, II 18; in. 325 
— India, III 14 

^ Itgtndt f and hit Itwit, in 

23 

— Literature, i Ix^iii, 05, 270-301 
(Pah Canon), n 47-02 (Mahajaniat), 
71 (Burma), nr 281-302 (Cbiucso 
Canon), 372-381 (Tibetan) See 
Kikaja, Fitokaa, SOtnia (Suttu), 
Vina] a 

— vaydudegg, l 190, 193, 213 

— Beeorda of the Weatem Jf'arid, i 255 
Budge, II 122 . . _ 

BuMer, l 105, 113, n. 109, 120, 127, 
in 74,297 
Buih-nzoiic, III 153 
Buiti, III 218 
Bukka, I 30 
Bulu. I 109 
Bundchsali. Ill 220 
Bundclkhand, i 27, ii 201 
Kunmei penod, in 391 
Biinmh, in 84 

Burma, l mi, xi*. x«n, xxv, Ixxxii, 
XC1\, 120,241. 248. 27<1,II 80,111 7, 
.14. 10-77, 81. SbS, 353 
lluiiwt,lir 4J4 
Bunioul, 11 02 


Uuml oBcnnpi, ii 128 
Bug)icn,lil 351 
Buahido, m 405 
Biiaina, HI 434 
Bn aton, in 357, 360, 381, 395 
B^anima Nat, ill 09 
B)am« chin ehos njc, in 359 
Bynn’ip'i (Jampa), ii 21 
B^i'inline Bmpim, I 39 

CTwr.i 177 

Cailin>a, n 113, 1 17. 170, 230.234,244, 
213,218, 253 <{,268 
Caitanya cant amnia, n 113 
Caitanva Dan, II 115 
Cakltaiala.r I 370 
Cakm, II 198,384,111 387 
Cakmartm, I 30, n 89, in 110, 117, 
394 

Calind and Ilcnn, i CO 
(Meutta, II 1 10, 280 
CaldncII, 11 219,220,111 418 
Calicut, I 31 
Cbliphale, nr 401 
Ciliph Ma'roum, hi 401 
Cainkya. I 25, 27, 114 
Calrary,! 00 

CawboiB, I 241. 270. Ii 143. ISO. 104, 
100. 201, m 0, 9, 46, 70, 81, 02, 
iOOaj, 179 

Camboja aehool, la 50 
&mpa, I 150 
ICam amn, m 392 
Caniunda,H 278 
Canakya, I 18 
CbDdB,u 125.278 
(?andcb, I 27 
Candi, II 277 

Ouidrabbaea Bner, HI 452, 4n3 
CandiagarUi’i Sfitra, n 58, m 283 
Candragomin, n 05 
CandiBEuhyaliblw, li 128 
(bndiasupla |I). H 87,88 
CBndiaEOpta,MBiiI>a, I 1^21,24,114, 
127.11 214 
Chndrakirti, n 85 
Candcaprabba, il 55 
Candispradipa autra, ii 5n 
Candtarajp, I 280 
(Sragalaiija, n 113 
Canton, l xw, ii On, HI 235, 304 
Can Tien, HI 343 
Cipna, H 287 
Carncalla, Hi 410 
Cenui Db\ n 253, 202 
CbrlL8li*aI,i Ixx. in 208 
Can) a PiIbIcb, i J80, J44 
Cnrpcntpr. Ill 30 
CarpocriUs, iir 
CarvalEHUi n 

Cnr^Aa SI ISBp IKO ^ «a 

foSc, 1 xwi, xlJV, xl\i. alvu, W* 
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Oli'm in 240 

Cliini, 1 MU, XIX, XXIV, xwi, Ixxv, 
IrvMil, 101, 248, 210, SnS. 2S9, 2(ili, 
207. II 4, S, 10, 20, in 3. 20, 30. 
223-33S 

Cliincm! Annnli, ll Ot, III 0, 82, 103, 
110, 148, 170, 100, 240 

— Ciinnn, l JT3, ll 47, 48, 07, 60, m 
214, 282 <7 

— dnlici. III 220 

— null SaiMbnt, in 301 

— tran'Htinnx, i 110, 133, 171, 208, 
11 01. 71, 74. 80, 125 (Tnnlru), 259, 
200; III 218, 251-270, 274, 292 <3, 
373 

— TnpilaLn, i 209, ir 64, 01, 71, 

81, 84, 304, III 31, ISO, 218, 210, 
240, 241. 251, 254, 258, 259, 261, 
205, 2TII, 274, 270, 280, 288 , 30b 

323, 3Jb, 33b, 372, 374 

Ch'ing (dynialy), ni 8, 289 
Clung (aOtrnn), lil 281 tf , 374 
Chinggii, HI 353 

Ching U, eli'uan-tcng la, m 287, 307 
Clung ti, in 277 
Ching-tu, n 28 
Cli'ing Yuan, HI 300 
Cliinnamaslalcn, ir 277 
Ch'iSung, HI 2bS 
Chitore,! 120, H 244 
Chiu dynast}, iii 300 

— Ilua, II 25 
Chios, 1 2G8 
Cliohan dj-nosty, i 20 
Chola,n 233 

Cho muklii, I 120 
Chos fc}i a}al Isan, III 104 
CI101 kyi hod ror, hi 350 
Chos si yon, in JOI 
Cliotscho, in 200, 201, 215 
Chou dyn isty, in 20^ 343 
Chou Ta kuan, sir 101, 110, 114, 
125 sg, 135, 179 

Chovlhamba 8an*int term, II 240 
Clinst, I 00, 143, 155. 171. 177, 178- 
184, 213, 214, 215, 224,220. 228, 330, 
HI 210,423,435 

Chnslimity, I xn, xlix, I, xcviii, ci, 14, 
06. 204, 218, H 107, IsO, 168. lOI, 
180, 218, 210, 2Cb, 275, 285, HI 103. 
214 sj , 400 sg 
Cliristi-in myslicn, I 300 sg 
CtiFonology, i 40, 60 , 11 ra og , m 353 
Cliu, HI 
Clitin, tit 342 
Cliiiang (limjioFor), HI 143 
Cliiiang T*u, in 210, 247, 248, 305 
Chu ch'u. III 200 
CI 111 Vii Tan, in 211 
ciiii llm. in 272 xg , 270, 288, 317, 338, 
421 

Ch'u Kit, in 125 


dmlMnngknm (king), in 88 
diung (modinm), in 290 
diuiclR,n 270 
Chu 6h6, m 213 
Chu sh5 tsiing, iii 314 
Chtthyas,!! 270 
Ch'u-yao ching, m 290 
Chu-ying, in 248 
eit>n 316 

eitralakshama, m 371, 376 
Cibnsena, iii 101, 105, 100 
eitto, 1 210, 303, n 43, lu 181 
dyappa,H 141 
Clemens ol Alexandria, n 169 
danienti, m 240 
doud of Unknowing, I 307 
Oeeiin Triba and Casta, it 171, 191 
Coedis, 1 xii; ni 83, 109, 11^ 121, 122, 
134 

Colas,] 20,27,114,11 100.214,111 34, 
44 

Commcnlanes, n 310 og (Indian), 
HI 20 xg (liiiddhaghosa), 45 (Dhar 
mnpSla), 272 (Cliu lln) 
Commmliiry en Bhnmnmpaia, n 73 

— on Tallvn snngnibn, iii 23 
Communion, in 422 8eeabopiasad 
Compagno, HI 434 

Comparatus QrammaroJ Iht Dnunium 
languages. It 310 
Compendium ej Pkilosojdrg, I 189 
Confession, It 443 Cl p.Uimnhkha 
Confratcniities, I 95, 227 Stt Sangha 
and Honastenes 

ConfueiDS, i xix, xxii, Ixxxiii, 12, 13, 
177, 217, 341, 111 4, 0, 210, 224, 
225 xg, 241, 218, 252 sg, 258, 270. 
275xg,317xg 

Conierxinm, i xxv, 25, 114, 11 05, 101, 
»3, 237, III 8,45,61 
Congnesta of the Dhammu, t 10 
Conseiouimcas, i Ixiii, IxxMii, 209, 210, 
230 

Constantine, i 273, If 77 

— Fhaiilcon, HI 80 
Contemplative achool, HI 258, 28i, 

305 xg 

(Be) Oonlanplu Jdunit, I 202 
Oonvcnfiona (art), i 120 
Conventa See Monnstenea, Wuna 
Coomaiaawam} , H 244, ill 39 
Coopor'Ining, S , I Iviii 
Coplcaton, HI 206 ^ 

&3iOT,*rii 373 . 3 ^ 

Cosmaa lndieop!ouBti>a, HI 414. 410 
Cosmogonies, i Ixsin, 43, 40, U2, 330, 
m 171,272 

CcHitAa HI so Adfl 

Couneila (lludilliisl), I 251^ , - > 
n 78 xg , 221, m 10, 10, 32, Ou* 
(Siam), 213 (ICanislika) 
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Boroiion, i wii, tmic, h 12 See 
Amidnin, b)iiil.ti, Salvation 
Dpnn, in IN'! 

Dlmlla, II 275 
DhnmiB, li 2G0 

SliiuiUDn, 1 xxjit, Kj, ins, 102, 21 1, 200 , 
258,200,207.11 :U 
Shomma rakfaii, i 320 
DhnmianenkLa, iii 2b 
Dfannmiaceti, in OS 
Dlmiunmolianilo. I 210 
JDhamraaciiUtkja, t 208 
ShnmmaKaUii, iti 20, 31 
ShammakiUt, in 21, 25 
Bhamma mahiiniatn, i 208 
Bliammajinda, i 1 1 7, 1 30, 200, 270, 200, 

II 181,111 210, 20.'), 200, 200, 372 
Bhammarnci, iii 10, Jl, 40 
Bhammaungant, t ISS, 102. 200, 223, 

314.111 30 

Bharamaienaiiati, iii 60 
Bbaiamatlial, in 58, faO 
Bhammatilasa, 111 00 
BhammavitaBa, in 58 
Bhamma} ul. Ill 01, 131 
Bhainmika (king), iii 30 
Bhamya, I 288 
Bhltnyakafaka, in 380 
BliArana, I 307 

dhOranm, I 208. 332, ll OO. Gl, 125, 

III 215, 203, 385. 305 

Bharma, i 40, 100, 1 <) 2 , ii 50, 110. 110, 

200.111 114, 140 
Bharma cakia roiulca, ii 20 
BhannadfaSlu, u 34, 43, ui 202, 317 
BhannagitO, 11 115 
Bharniagnnta, i 201 , ni 204, 24<l, 28i>, 

295 

Bharma gnpta vinaya, ni 316 
Bharmaka, in 370 
Bharmakala, in 240 
Bharmakara, ii 20 

Bharmakayn, ii 30, 32, 33-12, S'!, 73, 
III 210, 300,.3b8 
Bhannakirti, ii 05 
Bharmalakahana, nr 315 
Bharmamcgha, i 307, nil 
Bharmaiinda, in 100, 101, 214, 280, OOO 
Bhannanila, 1 27, li 111, 120, in 45, 
167, 352, 391 
Bharmapanajo, n 50 
Bharma Rnj&, II 110 in 0,371,450 
Bharmarakaha, n 32, in 202, 204, 205 
Bharma aangraha, n 17, 23, 80 
Bharmajostnu, in 00, 00, 120, 143 
Bliarmaaolcoraja, ni 84 
dharmatah, II 103 
Bharma O'liakiir, 1 110 
Blianiiatruta, n 80, in 2*15 
Dharinaynna, III 83 
Bharm Una, n 205 
Bbalu, I 225 


Blialo Soni,, in 32 
Dhatuvaniaya, 111 25 
DbiUviavari, ni 173 
Bhuigkoto, in 210 
Dbritaka, in 307 
Bhrilaraablra (aona of), ii 164 
Uliundma, i 110 
DhfiUngiu, I 73, 210, 257 
Dliyiina,! 307, n 79,110,111 131,173, 
304,313,4(15 fee Jhana and Ucdi 
tation 

BhyAni liiiddhaa, n 20, 116, 118, m 
106, 380, 301 

Bialoguis of tho Buddha, i 07, 104, 
1(11,11 320 

Diamond CttUcT, the, I 130, ll 6,41,50, 
62. 00, in 283, 305 
dibba eakkhu, I 320 
dibya ennta, ii 233 
Dieng (Uiliyang), in 154, 105, 167, 170 
Bigambara, l 00, 112, 117, llD, 120 
Digtia Nikaya, t 08, 131, 142, 18(>, 278, 
280,205,344,11 137, 153, in 30,42, 
65. 102. 232, 207, 450 
Dignaga, in 157, 172 
BimD^III 342 
Diknng, in 357 
Dikungni, iii 309 
Dinb, in 318 

Umh Ben Hoang DC, in 344 
Dm I iltbi, II 270 
Dinnagn, n 04, 90 
Dion (jaaaiua, lii 431 
Dionyoiua, ni 422 
Dioqyaua (Kriahna), n 137, 103 
Dioaeiin, 1 53 

Djpanknra (Buddha), i 343, in 246 
Diuankara bnjiuina, ni 353 
Dipavaipaa, i 255 a;, 202, 200, in 
nag, 60, 01,306,333 
Dtiglia, III 29b 

thsantm oj bung BuAUutm t» Bengal, 

II lU 

Dnakarn, III 113 
Divnkani|)nnibt'i. m 110 
Unnrup.'i, in 173, 181 
]>ii inilinn, I lO.) 

Diiy ■iniirm'i, i OO**, il 22, 58, 169, 

III lbb,3tKi.4.3<) 

Djnjabijn, in 158, 171, 170 
Ojajakalong, ni 150 
mUo, in 374,375 

Doko, III 291 

Dolgoruuki, I 311 . 

Dorn Conatiintino do Braganza, m a® 
Dnnn, I 100 

DimK Duong, in 144, 1 19 
Dim Jinn Dlianinpala, king, in 20 
Dorf. I 111, n 18, III 307, 300, 314, 
.tl.'i, .117, J27 
Dorjn, III 172 
Durjo dug. III 308 
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rSo rJe-gCSod pa, m 374 
rDor-je-loga, in 393 
SothabluK^, II S3G 
Dsnie, II 273 
Spal-biTsegs, ni 370 
Oramido,!! 233 
Sranda, n 100 

BiaMdians, I xli, xv, txxiu, 10, 118, 
n 86, 141, 182, 195, 211, 220, 279, 
m 107, 132, 417 tq Su also Tamils 
Bnsbtigutu, It 13 
Dropa niina, n 194 
Dnuds, I. iv; m 429 
Snalum, i xliT, Ixxx, n 230, 237, 316, 
318, m 449 
Su Boss, in. 330 
Suepa, m 371, 399 
duKha, L 41, 200, «03, 219 
duLLbaUthanda, I 205 
SalTa,ni 373 

Sumonber (£ci Ciilles Asmamles), m 
342 

SandUlbbrnoBSS, I 269 
Sundhubbissaia, 1 269 
Supenon (Anqnatil), n 270 
Surabon of tbo Lair, tbo, n 61 
Sarbbanga, n. 253 

Surga, i zr, 63, u 118, 122, 126, 146, 
228. 214 sq.m 167,169,185 
Duigapnja, I Izx, n 286 
dnijaya,!! 11 
Siiroiadla, m 49 
Suait,m 94 
Sutob (tbs), m 34 

Sutnud du IUuds Mission, m 190, 296 

^Vtbsg&mani, in 15, 17 

Sradasamkayaliistra, in ^04 

Svaita, n 237, 318 

diaitidTsitsmata, u. 230, 318 

SHparaags,ni 144 

Svataki, n. 153 sq 

BvaiaTaH,n 163; in. 85 

Snta, m 425 

Swaif iDcaToabon, 11.147 

Syans,! 63 

Synssbcs of tbs Kali Ago, l 15, n. 
187 

Sznngana, m. 370 


^»{»ffi*'«»o//iidio,i 15, n 76,87 
187 

|arth (goddess), n. 275, 285 
EsitbquaU,! 104, 108, 175, in 440 
Bmcal, n 101, 102; ra 457 
wtsrlsitmd.ni 151 
Ssstm Ganga d]mast;, I 30 

— JjonOynasly, n 27 

— slonacbism, i 315 
~ Tein dynasty, in. 251 
^batana,ni 445 
FwlDsiaates, i 94, 132, 203 
E«!Sta,nt 414 


Ediots of Asoba, I zxiu, 113, 264, 265, 
270, m 430 

Edkins, in 54,303,309,311 
Bdmunda and Anesafci, m 437 
Education (Brahmans), I 89, Bnddbist, 
in 70 

Ego, I 230 See Atman 
Egypt (Egyptians), I It, 218, 268, 
n 174, 275, ni 430, 432, 450 sq , 457 
Eighteen Lohans, the, nn 239 
Eight-fold path, I 144, 200, 213, 214, 
261 

Eight Temble ones, tlie, m 362 
£ibil,n 88, m 264,330 
ELdhshapmgalt, m 145 
Ehaipaim, in 62 
Ehan6tha,n 152 
Ekantikadhaima, n 185 
ekirtha, n 43 
Ekata, m 425 
ekatmapratyayasaia, i 83 
ekayma, n 195 

Ehottara Agama, i 300, n 48, m 100, 
290, 297 
Elara, in 16, 17 

Slements oj Htniu Iconoqrapkq, u 100 

Elcphanta, ii 165 

Elias (Prophet), t 63 

Etichpur, I 20 

Shot, n 259 

£2ixir of Immortality, in 203, 268 
EUoia.t ^i,2B,U 206, 223, m 178 
Eninnabons, n 196 

Emohonal theism, I xxxiT, xh, o See 
also Bbagavad Gita, Chutanya, 
Krishna, Bsma, Vallabha 
Empedocles, I xix 

Emperor (Chmess, fnnetions of), m 
234 s; 

Eodoio,in 210 

Enbghtenment, the, I 136, 164, 165, 176 
En sof, in 462 
'Hiit,i 63 

Ephthabtes 8caHiins 
Epics (Indian), i Ixxit, 53 Set Maba 
Bhirata and Bamayana 
Epigmphia Indies, in 298 
Epigrupkia Zqdsniea, m 39, 41 
Epitas,! 268; 00.430 
EpuQes of St Paul, i IxxIt 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 
II. 18 

Eran, n. 206 
Erlangga, in 171, 179 
{pet, I 184, n 253 
Eroticism Bee Sakti \nnship 
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James, Go^ 0 ^ in 442 
Jam^ Wiluam, l Ixix, on, 100, 309, 
n 161 

hjam pahi dbfaiu(Jam^sg),Il 10 
jBnaka,lmg,i 36,87,94 
Jaiiapada,in 118 
JaiigamB,n 227 
Jairr^,ni 246 
Jaimsaoni,] 223 

Japan, i »n, Itxxu, Ixxxui, 7, 202, 212, 
238, 248, 259, n 19, 128, m 9, 85, 
290, 314 jg , 402 s] 

Japanese Tnpitalia, m 217,291 
Japji,ii 267 
Jans, It 154 

Januibda (Jaiaiastiu), m 453 
Jartsandha.n 193 

Jutaka,! zxx, 157, 271, 279, 333, n 97, 
in 42, 84, 102, 103, 106, 242. 284, 
430, 441 

— NidanB,in 282 
Jib, I 208, n 178 
Jablas, I 146 
Jots, II 271 
Jaunpui, I 29, 30 

Jaia, I * 1 , mu, mevu, mnx, n 4, 19, 
27, 32, 118, in 6. 102, 103, 123, 140, 
I41,161eg,4S7 
JaTakumata,n 163 
Jo)adeTa,n 270,253 
Jaya Han Varmsn, ni 143,147 

— India\annado>a,in 142, 149 
Ja;aKh}a,ii 196 

Jaya Saiphitd, n 195 
~ Simhavannan, Ui 141 
Jayuthiti, n 117 
JajaauaUn 148 
Ja)ata,iii 307 

Jayainnnan, nr 103, 100 eg , 134, 179 
rJo btsun dam po. Ill 303 
Jchangir, t 30,21, 90, II 270 
Jehol.ii IS 
Jcliinah. I 8, 62, 183 
Jqakalihnkti, 1 27 
Jclaluddin, m 450 
Jenc'm Khan, ill 353 


Jen Hsino, m 288 
Jtln Tsting, m 270, 274, 289 
Jerome, m 414 
Jerasalcm, I 181, n 107 
Je(aka,il 85 

Jetavana, X 151, 343, XI 56, in 21, 33, 
41 

Jinrs .1 ci, 122, ISl, 238, nx 424, 433, 
iii, 436, 461 sg Ste aim Kabbala 
JeOTapnia, nx 68 
JbSiu, I 307, 311 sg 
Ji,in 404 

bJigs med-nam mU, m 381,392 
dTi-piag shu, nx 304 
Jina,i 46, 110, 122, n 26, 198, in 123, 
149 

Jmagnpta, In 292 
Jinagutni,in 379 
Jmapatta,in 173 
Jmasena,! 114 
Jinendia.m 142 
J^va,l 107,188,197,11 239,312 
JiraLa,! 153 
Jlvaka CmUmaiu, 1 118 
Jiz^, XU 450 
Jizo,n 24, in 221 
J&&na,n 128, 189, 106, iii 140 
Jh&na bhmnua, x Irrix 
JS&na kanda, ni 444 
Jft4n5mntaanni, II 195 
JfiSn&pada, xi W5 

JOinipraathanaiistra, X 200,11 79,81, 
89, m 286 
JSaniTanniya, x 107 
JSanaTanahtha, n 152 
J&aneivaTa, n 257 
JBanodaya, xxi. 28 
JSabi,i 111 

JOSbidbatma Kaliil, I 116 

Jodo, n 28, 60, ni 404 

Johnston, U 18, iii 238, 325, 329, 333 

JoHy, xn 41, 68 

Jonea, Bufns, n 313 

Jo3aphat,ln 442 

Juan-Juan Huns, in 203, 212 

Judaism iSce Jews 

Judgment, the, i 228 

Julai,i 133, m 216 

Julian, n 287 

Julicn,! 275,n 3,56,in 105,300,330 

Jumna,! 25 

Jupiter, X 63 

Jus pnmge noebs, in 127 

JujTiboll, nx 168, 171, 182 

Xa,i 218 

KBabn,!! 267 

Kabbala, i K, ci, iii 401 sg 

KaW.l Ixmi, xe, 226, n 102,243,214. 

202sg,274, lu 41<),4S7 
Kabirrnnlhia,! *lir;ii 161,185,212. 
Ill 422,427 
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Kabul, T 24. in, 103, 202, 207 
Knee^yann, in. 4S 
Kaetiiyajiji-i, il 220, 221 
Kadamba it>naaly. Ill 51 
Kadainpa, in 308 
Kidanbarl, It 07 
Kniliant% i xlvi 
Kadjiliinca, i 23, 24 
Kadiir, il, 227 

Kaila^a, i xcii, 27, If 14.^, 200, 223, 
III 07 

Kaing Za, in 07 
Kahatya, i 304, li 302 
Kabusandha, i 342, III 177 
KabiiUba, I 104 
Kala, 11 . 204 

K&laeakra,li 32, 118, 123, 108, lu 3S3, 
357, 380, 380 
Katacuni, I 27 
Kaiadi, n 207 
K&tamukhaa, ii 203 
Katan, ni 142 
Ka1an]ar,n 123 
K&.'tanta,ii 70 
Kataaan, m. 107, 177 
K&larada,! 08 
KtlayaOaa, in 313 
Kalevala, i 07 
Kalgan, m 300 

XOtbl Ixxxixm 10,116,120,146,174, 
274a;, n; 146,383,460 
Kfibdaaa, i 60. If. 06, in 376 
Kiligbfit, n. 286 
K<bba Funna, ii 270, 286, 280 
KBIiU, in. 185 
Kabma, ni 277 
Kaliag. queen of, ni. 164 
Kalinga, i 26, 203, 200, 268, n 100, 
108, lU 25, 40, 166 

XulU (vjahnu), l 47, ll 148, in 387, 
302 

Katlata, u 223 
Kallinna (buhoji of), ni. 410 
Kalmufca, I 0, III 0, SCO, 370 
Kalun, III. 307 
Kalpa,! 40, 334, n 103 
KatpaSOlra, I 110 
Kalvar, II 184 
Xaljon, Il 226 

Katyaiii, i 28; m 34, 51, 67, 60 
Kaliang, III 307 
Kiuia.n 283,111 140 
Kfimaeara, I Izxviii 
Kamaehando,! 210 
Karoado, II 24 

Kamahayunikon, in 167, 100, 173, 180 

KSinftkliyfi, 1 laxxMi, II 280,288,200 

Kamiilabari, li 200 

Knmala4ita, in 370 

Kainar&go, I 227 

KAinaruna, II 137 

Kiiina Sulros, III 07 


Kamban, li 162 
Kambojaa, I 2(i8, in 0 
Kainbuja (Kamru/a), in 101 
Xambu Svayambhuva, in. 101 
Kami, I 0 

KAmika Agama, ii, 20S 
Kammathnna, III 131 
Xampang in 80 
Kaipaa. ii 163, 164, 167. 168, in 424 
Ranada, i 100; ii 07, 202 
K&nadeta, II 80, in 307 
Kanara (aoulh), il 222, in 61 
Kanaress, I 118; li 226, 233, 241; in 
431 

Kanau], i 25, 27, ll 00, 100, 108, 100, 
III 25 

Kan chill pn-lo, in 45 
Kaneipura, in. 45 
Xancufcaii, II 204 
Kaneubyaa, ir 270 
Kandahar, i 23, nr 26 
Xandab, ni. 161, 162 
Kanda Fui&na, ii 220 
Kandy, i 208, in, 27, 41 
K'ang.tit 202 

K'ang Mbi (emperor), i 267, in 102, 
2». 270. 300. 300. 380, 381 
Xaoha,!! 153 
Knoha}ain,ll 153 
Xanhen, II 100 
Kanb boa, ni 138 

Konuhka, I. xxvi, xxxi, 24, 113, 203, 
273, 200, 300, 301. ll 6, 47, 04 aj , 
224. in 24, 100, 108, 20), 208, 211, 
213, 218, 230, 461 

Kanjur, the, in 280, 350, 372 , 307 

Kanau, III 102,107,206,245,251,307 
Kont, 1 Ir, Ixxvii, 47, II 6 
llanlhako, I 176 
ICanlu, II 70 
Kanra dynoBty, II 70 
Kao oh’ang, in 200 
Kao bang Ohuan, III 248 
Kao Siag Choan, ni 160, 287, 233 
Kaonu, in 250 
KapaloOvaia, II 203 
KBpSlikas,ll ^3 
Kapdo, II 07, 148, 202, 200; lu 181 
— Saiphiti, III 453 
Xapdor.n 210 

Kapilaraltbu (voatu), l 131, 132, 148, 
450,101,102, 169,11 03 
Kapimala, iii. 307 
Kapife, III, 107, 217 
Kapota, II 16 
Kapiiraiae, ni 42 
Kanti,il 278 
Kfirapa Svira, il 32 
Karanaviwllia, 11 310 
KnrandaTjfilin, II 13, 07, 72, 118. 

348, 378 

Karashabr, in 108, 200, 20-, 20i 
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Kugya>pa,iii 371,308 
Kanka, n 74, 87, 300, m. 60 
Kankh, n 147 
Karkal,! 131 

Kanna, i xviu, xxi, xlvui, lix, ixxni, 
44, 04, 107, 133, 139, 188, 194, lOS, 
308, 210, 213, 216, 230, 307, n 10, 
36, 37, 40, 221, 226, 247, 294, 303i 
m 06,248,253,272,444 
Katma<pa, m 277,371,399 
Katmapondanka, & 68 
Katputa MaOjan, It 282 
KinhBa,n.l87 
Katta,u 281 
Eartabhajjai, n 201 
KaitO putakh, n 268 
K&rtikiiya, o. 142, 145, m 43, 392 
karuna, m 173 
KanSvaatki, It 316 
liaava,! 241 

Kaakear,! xxti,24,1I 76, m 107,198, 
200 <4, 211, 213, 301 
Kaabganim manuBcnpta, l 261, ii 48 
Kaakinir, i xxxr, 15, 24, 262, 263, 269, 
s 76, 78, 79 (Kipm), 80, 81, 90, 01, 
93, 95, 100, 109, 128, 127, 106, 204, 
222-226, m 6, 18, 25, 176, 194, 
211m, 307, 346, 420, 457 
Koci, i 30, 74, 87, 88 
KUiUl(TpUi),ni 142 
Kurna,! 314,315 
- Kasaapa (Buddha), T 342,111 177 
Kampa (Kaaaapa), T 146, 168, 196, 
239, 240, 255, 266, 257, 269, 288; 
n 12, m 374 

Koi^apa ttatanga, n 71, m 244,248 
Kaayapa panvatUi, n 60 
Kai,iu V72 
KaUha,n 16 
KatfaOaant Sagara, m 425 
Kath8 Upaiuahad, it 18u, 305 
Kathavattu, i 259, 260, 261, 262, 271, 
338, 339; S 48, 66, 81, 101, 124, 
m 20 

Kathiavar,] 23 
Kathina,! 246, in 81,03 
Katmandu, n 118 
KatyOpulta, IT 79 

KaUnjant,! 79,209 n 53, lu 286 
Kaidaolni,!! 281 
Kaundhija, ni 104, 106, 107, 164 
Kanmaa,! 65, ll 155 
Kauaambi, 1 25 
KauahltaLa BtOhmana, n 152 
— Upanuhad, l Ixxtii, 76, tl 181 
Kauthara, in 138, 140, 147 
Kautilya ATtliai&slra, n 107, in 102 
Kaien,!! 231 
Kui, m ITO 

KaMndianmalliana, in 121, 122 
KaMtlaanh,!! 245 
Kav}a,li 83,111 120 


Kain,in 170,180 
— BSmayana, m 158, 171 
KSya, ni 181. fcaTtikaya 
K&}ar6haiia (KaiOvan), n 202 
KeatB,n 317 
E<idah,ni 82,163 
Kedamatb, II 227 
Kcdm, in 158, 171 
Eedoe, in 155 
Eegou, n 64; m 404 
Emtb, Piol, I 286; ll 187, 206, 311, 
m 94 

Edam Saneha, nt. 37 
KdU,i 54, n 276, m. 101 
Eena Upaiuahad, it 277 
Ketme^, J , m 445 
Knnia,! 26,m.44 
Kctman, i. 69 

Eem,i 261,n. 13,32, 48,63,91, m 19, 
185, 153, 168, 164, 169, 171, 172, 
174, 328 

Er-tanapaia, m. ISO 
EeauKhati, It 270 
Esaat Eagar, m 881 
Eoraddha Sutta, 1. 320, 331 
KOTalm, I 110, 120 
Keralom, I 1(U, 108 
Ehagan,in 864362 
Ehaiarao Tbmple, I xlii, 27, m 178 
Kfaalaa,!! 271 
Khamdo, m 364 
Khanda Sa Skandha 
Khandamn, n 114 
Ebandakas, I 277 
KbaudaRao, n 145 
KhandeHals, n 177 
Khandeah, I 20 
Khondoba, n 145 
KhataTula, kmg, I 113 
KbaroaUu, in 100, 207, 208, 210, 450 
Ehaau, 1 . 14, in 100 
mKbaa gruh-tje, m 359 
Khrohan, i 300 
Kbeoia (aago), m. 25 
ShGr-heb,n 122 
Khilji Sultans, I 29 
khtnisavo, I 229 
Kbitan Tartats, m 269 
Khman, in 46, 81, 82, 84, 100 sg , 138, 
140 

Khojas, m 455 
Khonda, n. 2^, 289 
Khutan, i xxv, 24; n 10, 62, 76, 93; 
m 0, 12, 100, 197 sg, 207 m, 348^ 
377 

Kbn gtsug Ida-btsan, king, m. 348, 378 
Khn sron-Ide-btsan, king, in 348, 370 
Khuaatamlt, in 446 
Khubilai (Khan), I. xni, n 8, 48, 66, 
141, 160, 200, 200, 273, 274, 289, 
378,341,354,302 
Khubiigban, in 360 
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Kliiiild’ilia Nikii\«, ( 279, 289. Ill CB, 
297 

Khuddakapatbo, I 11,330,340,111 02, 
2as 

Kiiugru, l 26 

Khutuktu Kliapan, in 3B0 

Khanja Kiiiir, in 4S9 

KianKiii, lit 325 

Kiai^ii, III 310 

KiaTan, in 48 

Kien Chin X'an Tam, iii 300 

Kingdom of Heal en, I 221,228 

— of Rightcouineaa, I 140 
King Maba Vijita'a aaenfice, i 172 
Kin^, atatiia of, I 30 

King Tamg, ui 217 
Kina (Golden Tartan), in 209 
Kipin (Kaahmir), ll 70. In 203, 202 
Kirghiz, III 200,207,203 
Kirtana, ii 261 
Kirtiiiandila, in 12, 123 
KIrti larman Chandcl, l 27 
Kiaon Hhajan, 11 185 
Kistna, I 27 
Kiltel,ll 113 
Kittiain R&joaiba, m. 3S 
Klaproth, lU 201 
Klein, II 88 
Knebel,iii 168,170 
Knonledgo, t xii, xiii, Ixaii, 74, 75, 
78, 220 Ste JOano 
Knox (Robert), 111 35 
Koch, H 280 
Kobo Daiabi, m 317 
Kofa kaji, ii 88 
Kogarytt, m 330 
Kohman hill. III 209 
Koki, 111 52, 103, 150 
Koklcmin 242,350 
Kokonor lake. Ill 302 
Koliyna,] 140,109 
Koiiagamana, I 342, ni 177 
KonSink, II 114, III 453 
dKon brtsega, iir 374 
KOn Clilk, III 95 
Konkan, u 103 
Konow (bten), i xxxi.n 62 
Kuppcn, II 90, III 274, 357, 301 
Koran, I Ixxit, 257, n 203, 208, 203 
Korea, I xxiv, xxvi, in 0. 260, 200, 
312, 33617 . 402 
Koraan Tnpitakn, III 290 
Komuata, tii 217 

dc Korea (Caoma), ii 16, in 351, 373, 
375, 380, 387 

Koaala, i 20. 05, 131, 148, 140, 150, 
177, 161, 102, II 03 
Koaha, 111 US, 140 
Knlihomn, III 120 
Kottaiai, goddcaa, II 270 

— (vieforiniia), il 213 
Kovat,lil 111 


Kra (falhmiu), in 0, 103 
Krai, III 112 
Kraton, III 100 
Krotanagara, in 109 
Kruibna, t xv, xxxr, xlv, 48, 100, 109. 
333, II 33, 72, 73, 115, 110. 137. 
147, 149 <7 . 190 an , 105, 200, 220 » . 
243, III 147, 180, 417, 420, 423 
Knaiina I, king, l 27 
Krnhna dia, ii 1 13 
Knabnadevo. I 30 
Kriahnaile bteralurc, ll 244 tq 
Knahta, III 424 
Knltivaaa, It 245 
Knya, n. 128, 189 
Knya bakli (foreo), n, 100 
Knyayoga, l 304, 307 
Krom, 111 172 
Kahanlt, in 173,304 
Kahatny ^ i 34, 35, 30. 87, 88, 02, 134, 
109, 152. 272, 341, II 148, 227. 
Ill SC, 109, 183 
Kahemaraid, li 223 
Kahemendra, ii 130 
Kahetrai all, 1 102 

Kahiliea blia, ii 13, 18, 24, m 218, 
221, 1.83 

KahudrakaMikfiya, m 209 ffuKhud 
dakaKikSya 
Kum Sbiyin, ll 14 
KumTi,ill 320,332 
Kuan Tmg, III 312 
Koan tru taai, ll 14, 17 
Kuan Ym, I Ixxxtii, ii 14, 17, IS, 24, 
III 221, 220, 238, 239, 201, 327, 313 
Kabcia, III 302 
Knblai Khan, in 25, 79, 388 
Koeha, i xxii, lil 199, 198, 200, 203, 
203-205, 211, 213, 251, 372 
Kaelianese, I 276 
Knu CIm, III 315 
Kn K'ai Chib, in 242 
Ku Kang, in 163 
Kufcu, in 125 
Kuku Khoto, in 370 
Knl&inata Timtm, ii 281 
Kulafokharo, li 231 
Knlika, in 3B0 
Knliuka BhaRa, n 281 
Kuloltanga, 11 233 
Kumara.i! 127 
Kiimniaiiliiita, II 19 
KuniSrumpta, n 95 
Kuiniirajnn,ll 41,S5,84,85,iii 
210, 247. 251, 294, 313, 321, 373 
KumniBlalKlha, It 80, 92 
Kiimnrapila, I Hi 
Kuimirita, ll 80, in 307 
Kiimnil. II 278 , 

KumnnlillhatCi,! xl, H 109,20G<I. 
310, 311 

Kambluinclfifit i 102 
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Kambluii&tiiiu, I xl;n 118 
Kombun),ni 358,387,381 
Kaiula, I 271 
Ennda^, ni 107, 101 
Kandniim Devi, I 310, n. 283, 320 
KuDjankama, m ISO, 172, 174, 180 
Kuo Shih, m 234, 251, 273, 277, 278, 
306,355 
Kat5,m 363 
Kural,n 215 
Kuten, m. 363 
Knnaa Fuiina, n 140, 163 
Kutnool, n. 237 
Kuiukshctra, 1 55 
KniukullB, m 389, 394 
Kuiuodi cemnentary, m 30 
Kuna, the, t 20, 87, 88, 89, 96, 00, 149 
Kushan Empite, t xzvi, zxu, xli, 19, 
22, 23, 24, 301; n 04aa, 83, 88, 
202, 270, m 8,190,198,451 
Kaihnahu, m 314 
Ku-duh (Kiu ihih), m 208 
Kn>hto,m 421 
Ensikas (Five), lU 174 
Kuiinaii, I 162, 164, 105, 160, 109, 255, 
n 93 

Efitada^ia SuUa, t 131 
Kntagiia Hall, I 159 
Knib-ud dm Ibah, I 28, n 112 
Knveia,ni 145 
Kvannon,!! 17 
Kwan-ahi-ym, n 93, 125 
K«an-yin,u 275, in 284,321 
KyanaithO (king), m. 50 
Kyoeri (king), in 50 
Kyoto, m 291 


LabbeiUm, in 171 

lAehcn,ni 352 

ladak, in 370,339 

Laban,! 138, n 267 

Lait},i 122, 249m, II 120, ni 330 

Laionquidn in 82 

Lakahana-Timukta-bridayaSattn,!! U 
Lakahmana,iu 43 

Lakahml, n 19, 145, 233, 234, 320, 
m 114, 182, 393 

Lakahminda Blinniiavara,in 149 
— Lokelvani, UI, 145, 149 
Lakalm (Laknhaa), II 202 
Lain Baba, ii 255 
Lahtaditya, kmg, n. 109 
LalilaTajn, II 120 

Lalita Viataia, i 130, 173, 170, ii 22, 
20, 28. 63, in ICO, 170, 284, 291, 
374,442 
Lahtpur, i 267 
LallOJlUl,!! 183 

Lamauiti, i v, xxvi, xlix, 240, n 125, 
118, 260, in. 8, 200, 274, 302 m, 
, 318, 321, 345 «j, 382 a? 

Lamas, ii 121, in 234, 274 


Lomphun, in. 79 
Langdarma (king), m. 212 
Langha-hnn, ni 153 
Laog-'pi-ya, m 154 
Lama acnpt, Itr 301 
I,anka, I 72; n 149 
LonLdvatSta Sfitra, n 10, 53, 60, 74, 
84, nt 276, 284. 292, 374 
Laos, nt 40, 79, 114 
Laotau, t xix, nt 210,245,240 
Lasik,lt 147 
L&U,tt 102 
Latin, L 63; nt. 191 
LaisuiCb'embo, m 371 
Laufer, m 192, 348, 353, 373, 380, 381 
laukikoa, n 210 
Lsvater, I Ir 
Lavo, nt. 79 
Law Books, n 187 
Leeleto, A,in 112 
LeCDq,nt 194,212jg,210,440 
Lett banded Tantnam, II 125,263 
LoGatl, nt 271 
Legee,i 258, in 153,210 
LehTn 278 

Lengyca Chmg, ii 50, 60, lit. 311 
Leper king, nt IIO 
Leasing, t lu 

Letteilm One, the, it 265 
LdTi,S,t 283,291.11 14,42,80, 83, 
87, 88, 110, 119, nt 21. 105, 191, 
202, 204, 216, 211, 297, 298, 315, 
326, 388 
Leviticus,! 278 
Lbamo, nt 392 

Lhasa,! xxvu, n 15, m 345 so, 389 

Km 207 

Liang Chib, m 278 

Liang dynasty, u 22, nt 163, tOl, 252, 
233, 287 

Liang (aonthem), in 203,204 
LiaoCliai, I 318 

Liechans,! Ill, 158, IGI, 163, 169, 
m 24 

LiChien.in 205 
lachtenbeig, I Iv 
ladaiya, king, m 83 
Li dynoaty, m 340, 341 
Ii/e and sayings of Sima Knthtia, 
11.162 

Ltfi and Icociinys of Sir iladJaa- 
OJiarpar.it 240 

I»ftafatBadifa,t 09, 173, 259, ii 81, 
103 

Li/e of FombaniUu, ii 78 
Light, Panduo at, in 220 
In^, ni 0, 80, 82, 90, 103 
Li ilui Ton, Emperor, m 344 
Lila, II 145,222 
Lilanja,! 130 
lalavajia, II 120 
Li Lung Uien, in, 260 
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IJn uiii. III 301 
Iilnr, 111 3 U 1 

Linen I’linmUi li 1 10, 187, 203 

II 7 >',nm 

— noniiin, I %hi, 17 , IIS. II liita, 
213 , 3 .lh, III SI, 07 , toil, 114 , IIS, 
MO. 10 ( 1 , HI 

LinenninM (Lineninti), I 2 * 1 , 42 , ii 
nil. 170 , 220 , 22 S-S.> 7 , .IIS, III lit, 
418 

Linnii'tii 11 , 1 20 , 01 , III 100 , Kill 161 , 
180 . 100 , 101 , IIU Sn 0/<0 Aljihi 
hcl*. Tr.mnlntioiu, Tninatiterabnni 
I<m I (Chnmpn), III 130 
£iile /niticnnc in Acta du Buiihe, 
I 173 


Li t'nne, HI 30 ? 

lulrralvr uni itprtieif itr Singialntn, 
• III 12 

Li Ttini To (Empprar), III 311 
Lllhuanian (onn% I 03 

ol Kunn yin, ni 270 
Tin Iiaif h, lil 3 S 6 
Un Hi, in 288 

T 4 li &ne dynmt}*, in ISt, OSl, 203 
1,111 t'o ^ mo, til 100 
I, in Taune Yunn, III 201 , 203 
I,in \ nan, ni 300 

Xiiiw in apnlt tt in tmiror/ds, 
II 18 

laibnor, I,nl>P, II 03, III 188,210 

i,QcmO, III 173 

l,i>chaDn, III 327 

lAclira, III 302 

Lodge, Sir 0 , 1 11 

Lodi dynnaty, I 20 , 30 

Logan, III 101 

Lojie. II 91 . 04 , 131 ^ 

Logos, II 291,111 419 , 133 
],oliana, the, in 320 <7 
Igthapnaadn (Copper I'alacB), in 18 
Loi KKlhuDg, III 01 
Lofeiolrio, II 357 
LoUlcalii, III 292, 313 
Igifcamnhndoiii, nl 110 
Lohnnath, II 16 
LoLapanOatti, III 321 
lAl>a>Btikn 8 , II 97 , 120 
LoLiiatam, HI 44 

Lokeliara,!! 13 , lOiill 110 , 123 . 123 , 
173 

ULoUaravridina, II 69, 102, HI. 202 


1 Ok prill tiuLOn, 111 131 
laikiiltara, 1 WH 
l>l,o Men ahea mil, in 380 
J,nlpi, III 116 
Iginiliofc, III 183 
l,oiieiuinni», 1 311 
l^ipiibiiri, III 81, 17 
lAreeuii, III 3 tt 
Irfi aliili III, 111 327 
1,0 lai VB, III 370 


Lnlan.lll 118 

IglliiB, tlie, I 130, II 4, 14, 19, 22 23. 
20, 28. 48, 50, 01, 02. 00, (i(,, 81. 1(£ 
121, 270, III 20, 210, 218, 219, 294 
310, II 1, .112, .128, 376, 106, 433 
J> Xoliu d( lo Inniie Lot, II 02 
lysliia arlianl, III 312 
LoilnlM, 1 127 
Ig>\ek, III 111,113 
Lonii, C C, III 48 
Loyang, Iii 214, 211, 235, 308, 313 
Loyola, Ignat lUM 316 
Txnang, III 363 
Lu (Vinaya) aehool, in 287 
Luang I'rabinp, ill 80, 83, 109 
Ln Chin Yuan, in 272, 278 
Irfieknoii.ii 252 
I,udrn, II 117. lit 190, 191 
Ltidtrig, III 280, 308 
Lnma, 11 l‘'8 
Lu Koang, lit 201, 200 
Lunhini l>arV, I 112,171,200 
Lting fau ahiii. 111 237 
l4ing mrn, in HI, 31 1 
luiperealia, t 101 
Lb taing. III 214 
LQ Iwng, tn 309, 310 a; 

Ly.in 141 

LjaltiSir Alfred, 1 Ixiii, ICC, m 412 


MbcboIiOp, II 250 , 202 tj 
Macdonell, II 139 
MacdoncH and K( itli, I 131 , 11 152 
Maceionii, t 261 , ill 439 
MacGovan, in 329 
Macnicol, ji 251 
Madaga<ear. in 161, 183 
Hadiiab Leb, II 191 , 219 
Madbaia,! lx»i, 125 , II 110 , 291 , 
in 467 

Hadhuiya, n 256 

MadlivA Aeniya, 1 xirt, 11 71 , 103 , 
228, 237 <7 . 

Midhtaa, 11 73 , 101 , 230 , 211 , 318 , 
III 329 

M&dhin bainpmdlin. 11 251 
MadlnaTija)'!, II 241 
MadhyamSgaina, III 297 
OladhynniBUTOtrin, in 173 
Hndliyamiha aehool, I 200 , n IJ, 73 . 
74 . 81 . 00 , 103 . 10 1 , 211 . 315 , ttt 
2 S 5 , 290 , 301 . 301. 373 
M»d**>aiilaMbli»e'l ft latrn. In 123 
Mailjiip lint. III 111 , 108 , 119, 171 rj • 

Mailraa. I xli, 19, 20, in 410 
filndrolte, III 339 ,, 

Mniliira (Mudilra), 1 2b, II 4 , H S”' 
223, III 1 1 

Kdlia, 18 . 20 , 21 , 87 , 05. 131 ■gp 
147 , 149 , ISO, 101 , 103 , lOO, - 83 » 
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II 93, 99, 100, 102, lOo, 124, 125, 
129, III 24, 250 
Magu, I 298, III 425, 451 
Moghar, ii 293 

Magic, I Ixzxvi, IxxxTiii, 07, ii 00, 87, 
94, 113, 121, 126, 190, 274 <7, 311, 
ni 117, 182, 205, 310 a , 333, 350, 
385 5k abo Manilas, Tantcaa 
Magic m i42(cn ^eg^ca, II 122 
M-isna Mater, III 429 
Mana Attl>al,atha, HI 30 
Mahabalipflr, III 100 (Seven Pagodas) 
MahabhaiaU, i xxxvui, Ixnv, xc, xci, 
55, 59, 288, 332, n 114, 143, 140, 
151 tq , 198, 182. 180, 187, 193, 200. 
209, 279, 309, 317, in 102, 120, 107, 
180, 424 

Maha bhaahya, i 303, n ISO, 157 
Maba-Bodi-Yaipaa, i 265 
Mababiahma, I 102, lit 43 
MabOcinalkrainaoata, n 21 
Mahaeinatantia, n 120 
Mabldeva, I 48, li 145, III 140, 170, 
167 

Maliadexodosa, n 115 
Mabadevi, t 08, n 128, 146 
Mabidbammakathi, III 31 
MaMgsnapatitantca, ni 376 
MahSgandi, in 73 
Mahigita MedSnigytn, m 68 
Mahlguhja, m 173 
Mablguru.in 179 

MabaLala, n <05, 140, 116, m 169, 
355, 391, 392 
Maba Ula caLca, m 07 
Mabi-Ula Tantn, UI 375 
Mahakanma, II 14, 16 
Mahi-kanma caniin, n 14 
%hakaaapa,l 103, m 23,307 
Mahikut, m 110, 147 
Mabamati, II 64 
Hahiniatni, n 286 
Mah&mayo^nubad, n 210 
MahOmegha gaiden, in 10 
— Salia, m 261 
Mabamuiu, in 65 
Mab&nadi, I 263 
Mahanama, m 16, 28 
Mabaninana Tantn, I Ixxxnii, 07, 
u 278, 281, 282, 285, 289 
Mabapadana Batts, I 134 
Mthuaniubbana sntta, i Ixxiii, 135, 
191, 101, II 21. 58, m 23, 284, 378 
MabSpiajamti, I 133.159 
Usbapiajnaimtamita Sastra, ii 62, 84, 
85. Ill 283, 297 
MaiiuprssBil, m 422 
Mth&pnnialLa, 1 341 
MahapiiiuBliiaa, ir 2G0 
Maha Rasa. I 131, ii 250 
' I, '“""‘JWliainnialliat, III 07 
Uahaiuahlta, I 31, u. 108 


Malmrashtn (Praknt), I 116, in 12 
Mabasaecaka Sutra, i 136 
Maba Saman, i 7, lii 43 
Mahisamaya anlta, i 103, 278 
Mabasamniatiyas, i 209 
Mabasangha, i 290 

Mahasangbika, I 258, 260, 262, 203, 
298, 269, 333, in 19. 212, 285 
(Vinaya), 374 

Mabasangitt, l 254, 258, 290 
Mahasangitika, i 258, 262 
Mahasannipata Sutra, n 57, 58, 61, m 
282, 283 

Mabasona, in 15, 18, 21, 40 
Mahdsiddiuu, u 128, in 385 
Mah5athainapr£pta, ii 13, 23, 30, 
m 327 

Maba-audossana, I 166 
Mahasukhakaya, II 1^ 
Mabata^hasan-khajasutta,! 197 
Mahathapa,in IS 
MahStheca,m 81 
Mabatmyas, in 216 
Mah&vagga, l 137, 142, 143, 145 >}, 
206, 257, 277, 280, in 02 
Mah&-vairoean5 bhi sambhodhi, il 68, 
nt 284 

Maha-vaipBa, I 267,259,269,111 13 sg, 
50, 80. 124, 300 
Maba-vaipsatika, m 15 
Mahavarman, in 109 
MahOvaatu, 1 173, 263, 282, n 9, 22, 
27,68 

MahavibbSaba daatra, n 109, lU 280 
blabitvidyta. It 286 

MahSviham, i 270, 292, ni 16, 19, 21, 
29, 31.32,40,69,60,297 
Mahavir, i zix, 95, 105, 108, llOag, 
119, 123, 129 

Mahavnita eecemoiw, I 109 

MabOvratina, n 203 
MabavyutpUti, m 379 
Mabaydna, i xxxiae, 220, 200, 263, 
275, 326, 332, n 1, 131. IBl, m 39, 
40, 61, 62, 00, 84, 112, 120 tq , 142, 
145, 146, 160, 162, 166, 177, 202, 
203, 209, 213, 215, 218 aq , 320, 329, 
404. 451 

Mabayana dbaima-dbatvaxiieahata- 
4B3tia,n 10 
Mabdyana ioatm, n 84 
MahSyana afitialankara, n 11, 32,42, 
48, 57, 125, in 210. 286. 315 
Mahayank SQtcaa, Ul 282 
Mahay aniat Canon, u 47 a; 

Mahayasa, m 68 
Mahayruga,! 334 
Mahendra (Mt), m 110 
Mahcndraxarman, in 102 
Mabciamurli, II 165. 

Mahc4\ara,lil 83 
blahima Sbaima, II 116 
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Mnlumln, ii Sli, nt S, ]3, 10. 20, 30, 
-14, 333 

Mnliiiitnlo, III 43 
Mnhipnlo, II 111,128 
Mnhiwvikiu I 203, in 280 
Mnhuvan, ii 203 

Malimud of Ghazni, t 10, 28; nt 4S5, 
458 

MahnUoz See Klaralhas 
Mai (motlipr) soction, n 300 
Moidan,!! 21 
Maidan Kliuluivtu, tii 303 
Mailapur, in 420 
MuUa, in 250, 270 
itailhih Ohnatomath!/, tt 244 
maithuna, n 87, 124, 13S, 284 
Mutnyina Tlnanuliod, l 83, n 70, 
18% 310 

Maitreja, i 47, n 12, 13, 10, 21, 23, 83, 
88, 102, in 20 (images), 130, 100, 
177, 210, 213, 210, 201, 316, 318, 
320,380,451 

Maitroyi, t ItxiiJ, 74, 70, 80, 100, 232 
Maitn, in 173 
Msijhima, T 200 

Manbima Nik&ya, i 143, 107, 278, 280, 
342; in 247,207.423.441 
Maioli Island, n 200 
MakhanCbor, n 100 
MaLkfaah Gnaala, I Ixxviu, 07, 00, 111, 
145 

Malabar, n 148, 207, 210, m 410, 
455 

Malacca, m 85, 103 
Alnlad&huthara, in 148 
Malahuta, ii 10, 100, m 44 
Malall, 1 . Ixxu 

Malaya (Archipelago, etc), i xin, 
xxviii, 10, n 82, nt 81, 82, 100, 
151-187 

Malaya (Mt],u 54 
Malay langnagcs, m 138 
Mahkabuddhi, ni 307 
Malikadova,! 209 
Malik Ibrahim, in 101 
MaliL Katiir, i W 
Malkanas, III 400 
Malkhcd,! 27 

Mallaa, i 100, 108 *9 , in 22 
Mallian, i 100 
Malunl^patta, i 228 
Maliva, l ra, 27, 2D, li 251, 271 
Mnlnaltc, in 37, 41 
HamaU, m 173 
MnmalLkpiiram, III 74 
Maipsa, n 284 
Ma ning, in 205, 300 
Miinuro, III 307 
Man (seel), in 73 
Manaa, n 44, 300 
Manast, 11 27l^ 270 
Manaka dliorma l&atra, in 00 


Mann\aKMahnmoni,ii 237 
Manelin dynasty, 1 xxti, 248, in 279, 
300 

Man Clin Shih li, n 10 
Mnndala, in 172, 385 
Mandalay, u 105, m 48, 05, 75, 105 
Mandor, n ISO 
Klondta, in 105 

hlandul^a,! ffl, (Upamshod), :i 74 
Mani, n 88, in 200,210,415,44519 
Maniac, tlie, n. 184 
Maiuchinsm, I xii, xlix. It. n 88, 109, 
240, in 180, 195, 200, 200. 210, 203, 
287, 334. 395, 409, 428, 445 19 , 401 
Mamfcatations (Buddha's), m 215 See 
alto ATatams, Ineainatians 
Manikambnm, in 395 
ManiLka Vofagur, n 212,215 
Manimanjait, n 241 
afaniniat,n 238,240 
ManimLgalei, n 108, m 44 
ManimOkhalu, n 214 
Mompnns^ 1 xxxni, m 40, 0% 07 
Manjttghosha, II 10 
Manjtmttha, II 10 

Mai^nati, i xxu, n 12, 13, 19-21, 64, 
03, 118, m 30. 103, 165, 109, 211, 
218,221,327,383 
MnSjuarlKirti.m 300,387 
3fan]u4ri Knidba, n 128 
MaBjntrl Mkndit^ n 19 
Man Lion (iDCamat.on), n 147 
Han Nat, nt. 09 
Mano,l 192,227 
Manohan, in 65 
Manthia Spenta, nt 419 
Mantras, 1 332, n 50, 128, 174, 184, 
276,310,111 284,395 BesDhii^ 
Montrayons, n 4, 87, in. 172, 316, 349, 
385 

Mann, i xxxtuj, Itxxix, 18. 90, 331, 
n 164, 187, 199, 281, 800, nt 58, 
66,422 

Manuof a/a Jlivtbe, I 310, 312; It 7 
Manual p/£iidaatsm,ni 39 
Meatrol 0 / Buiihttl TermroiosSt 
286 

aianuiaja,in 67 
ManusenpV lemoms, n 60 
Manvantaros, t 46, 334 
Manyakheta, i 27 
Moo Inn, nt 106 _ 

Mappilahs (Moplahs), nt 421, 4 j 5 
Maii I Ixxix, 143, 164, 175. 179, 190. 

337, n 160, ni 09, 73, 350 
Marai flana Sambandhar, ll 221 
MarSnanda, III 330 
Mnri«ino.t 19, 31. 32, n 178,2«,2a6. 
268, in 460 

Marco Polo, I 305. II 320. in 25. 1». 

273,327,410 
Marcus Aunliu, I 202 
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tfaudnnii, n 267 
MirBabhfimi Sfttni, IT 04 
Hargubite Mano Alacoquc, II IGl 
M&namman, II 270 
Manciiln 380,301 
Mtnora nySya, n 23C 
Markandwa Puiana, i Kxi^, 30. 
B 187, 103 

Maikata nyaya, u 230 
Haipa,in 308 
Uaipon hill, m 365 
Mamago marked m ISO 
Martaban, ni 68, 66 
Manila,! 67, m 114 
MaiyadaJiTB8,n 249 
Maap^ m 107, 108, 120, 130, 148, 
161, 244, 240, 248, 200, 301 
Maaa,the, i 66, m 400,422 
Maaaacin of the Innoeenta, m 424 
Hasaon OuiacI, m 288, 311 
Moanbiiatam, m 106, 166 
HataAdiaakti(=I)hanna),li 116 
Matannijin 166,167 
Mitaniran, i 67,62 
Matcnaliam, I 99, 100, n 320 w 
Mater Tnumphalu, ii 287 
Ma^ n 17o, 208. 233, 240, 244, 260, 
260 £<e Monaaterica • 

Mathoii, m 461 
Mathura, n 184 

Moliuni, a jDialnel Memoir, n 248 
Matnarehy,ni 118,146 
Matncakraa,n 127 
Matncheta,!! 104 
M6tnLt,ii 223 
Mataya,! 87, n 284 
Mata} a Parana,! 16, n 187 
llataycndtanatho n 117, 118 
Ibtter, theonea of, i qiu,n 290 ao 
totUialundali, n 73 
Matvalaaen, Ling, ti 40 
Maudgat}a}ana,in 342 

» l«Tu, cm, 46, 82, 193, 211, 
2". 221. 223, 
208, 278, 

284. 280, 307, 300, 312 aj,ni 303; 

MajafmoflicrotBudilhn), I 133,174 
MSlijila,!! 128 

“*l6ni,ii 08 

Mai anhhanja, II 116 

{jctondle,! 16,11 159 

McT^rt .1 h.oiu 
Mead, In 445 
Mecca, II 207 
Memuciicni. Ill 109 

Ifeloof of Man Zoj,r. ii 04, 

Medilaiion. i c, 128, 120, 160, 293, 302- 
'••4, 11 J23, 301, III 30, I3I, 140, 


248, 272, 278, 3.82, 345, 430, 448 
Sea Intuition, Yoga 

Megaathenes, i 21, 272, n 137, ni 432 
Mcgbaduta,ni 375 
MegbaTarman, king, n 87 
Meiji era, m 402 
Meiater Edkhait, a 313 
Mekong, IB 70, 80 
HOanga Barlty, n 18, 195, 238 
Mclaa,! 103, B 172 
Mclncote, B 237, 243 
Memoir os Me Hutoiy of tie Tooth Belie 
of Ceylon, m 25 

Momoiy and rrbirth, I Ivii, 320ag 
MempbiB,in 431 
Menam.in 70 

Menander, i 23, B 159, tn. 23 
Menciue, B! 275 
Mendicants, i 100, 134 
Mental phenomena See Intuition, 
Knowledge, Meditation, Memory 
Meta (Pera), IB 101 
Mereunal ayatem, t 305 
Mergui, IB 82 

Ment-tranafer, ! kssvi, n 10, 31,ni. 

84, 394 
Mem, iu 185 

Mem, Mt,i 335, la 97,425 
Merntantra, B 280 
Merr, Bi 427 

hlesaiab,! 4, 30, 170, B 88, 149i!a 310 
Metamoiphoau, I 200 
Melaphymca, ! xxia, eii, 64, 78, 183, 
187, 192, 103, B 6, 30-40, 72, 82, 
92, 207, 226, 315, ni 213, 218, 346 
MeUtpiyetesandStiiuoflheJinne,! 105 
Metempaycboais,! zv,xviii, 194,n 101, 
208, IB 176,183,241,245,429,432, 
435,444,440.447,402 
MSiode,!! 60 
Metta,i 184,210 

Metteya, I 344, B 21 , IB 33, 74, 84 

Menar, I 30 

Menca, IB 108 

Mey Knnda Dorar, a 221 

MiaoShCn, B 18 

Micchaka, in 307 

Mi-chiao,in 316 

Middle Kingdom, B 93 

Mig5ca,i 163 

Mi-nyo^bo, IB 392 

Mihira,! 27 

Miliimgala, i 25, n 05, 100, iil 307 
Milarfipa,iii 399 
Mi-le,iii 342 
Mill, It 21 

Mdinda Panlia, I 190,227,314,111 23, 
6(1, KM, 168 
MlmAijiaO, It 292, 310 
Mliniiiii'iakam, III 14 
MinaycO, It 0, in 40,370 
Miiidulling, lit 398 
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Mindon Mm, lit 41, 66 
Mms (dynmly, etc ], t xxvi, 163, IGO, 
205, 207, 274 , 280, 200, 301, 310, 

3S» 

Ming*0i, III 100, 194 
Ming Ti. in. 8, 107. 212, 236. 2}4. 218. 
253 

Mingun, in 03 

Ministry of Tliuniler, iii 225 

Minor Kock Eilirt 8u Editls of Asokn 

Minmninak, in 213 

MiroBci,]! 244 

Miraetes, I 325, 329, n 63, 68, GO, 84, 
154, m 441 
Mimj, II 109 
Mimn, II 102, 200, 210 
ttinok, in 330 
Miroku, II 21 
itiaal, II 272 

Ml alia 80 Wu (in Lu, in 285 
Ml ao'n, m 130 ty 
Miaaakn, Mt, in 10 

Miaaionixing, i xxxtii, Uxxtiii, xen, 
264, 2(W iq , II 70, III 4, 15, 410, 
430 

Mitanni, in 435 

Mithila, I 80,11 140 

Mithnm 41,11 88, 130, in 409,451 

Mithradatcs, I 23 

Mitni.I 67,00,88,11 270 ^ 

Mitra Kaicndralnla, 11 51, 52, 64, 01, 
no, 110, 123, 182, 100, 270, 395, 
453 

Mi-Xsang, m 291 
Mixed euKii, u 70 
Mnemonic tradition, i 285 tq , 290 
Moamanaa, n 261 
Nodem 114 

JUedtm Yemaailar Inkntttn of Btnau 
ttan, n 

Moggaliputta, m IS 
Moggallana, i 147, 155, 319, m 04, 
89 

Mohammed, I 177, 178, 183, ni 435, 
45680 

Mohanecnedanl, in 07 
Mohanfya, i 107 
Mobain Fam, iii 450 
Mo ko Siim Chi-I,u, in 285 
Mokaha. Salvation 
Molaiye, in 317 
Molinoa, I 130 
Mollaha, m 459 
MuIIcndorf, in 289 , 

Mo lo no, II 90 
Mon, ni 40, 100 

Monaatenia, i zxxvni, xb, Ixxxu, xriu, 
137, 150, n 94, 104, 105, 112, 113, 
110, 120. 121, 176, 208, 260, 260, 
in 10, 41. 44, 45, 64, 60, 70, 
72. 00, 119, 121, no, 160, 105. 
201, 202, 205. 208, 211, 212, 


228, 275, 250, 252, 201, 277, 303 
322, 339, 353, 372, 308 oq, 43o| 
442 

Mongkeliin 87,03 
Mongolia, I xxvi 
Mongolian Lamaiam, III 401 an 
Mongob, I XXVI, 28, ill 258, 2li0, 272 
Monism, I xbii,n 223, 249, lu 303 
Monju, 11 19 

Mon Khmer language^, ii 270 
Mono nhjaitea, i 30, ill 409 
Monotheism, i xviii, xxviv, ci, 7, 85, 
n 102, 105, 197, 210, 229, 238, 239, 
243, m 224,354,417,418,433 
Morabty, I lxxi,lxxvi,ii 107,108,200 
Moriyaa, I 160 
Mormoniam, i 325, in 228 
Moaea, 1 216 
Moalcms, t 178, in 458 
Btothers, the, ti 276 
Mountain apints, n 159 
Mourn, ni 111 
Morntzu, III 218 
Mpoc Sedah, ni 158, 171 

— Smdok, ni 157 
Mneeha katiLa, n 142 
Mngaa, m 425 
Hngendr^ll 205 
Mptyu, n 146 
M|it}oli jpSpmS,! 337 
Mocabnoa, 1 142 
Mue law, in 342 
Modal Ayinm, n 231 
inDdit5,u II, ni 173 
Modrfi,! 306,11 284, m 172 
Mugh^, I 19, 30, m 455 
Muhammad Add, i 29 

— BafchUar, I 20,11 112 

— Bara obuLoh, n 270 

— of Gbor, I 28, m 455 
Mubammedan Conquests, i 29, it 95, 

109, 112, m 455 a} 

Muir, I 36, u 148 
MuLanna Kadamba, n 213 
Mokhalinga,! xxvui.ni 144 a} 
Mukbyas, n 29 
Mukocha, m 330 
Mokta, in 174 

Muktamn, 1 121 « 

MuktiTl 44, n. 140, 236. 247, 250 Su 
8al?attOB 

MnkUkE Untmishad, i 76 

Mu1voadftl^G%ai^ 116 
Mu la sen pu la, m 453 . 

Main Sarvaalivada. I 260, 29^ 3W. 
n 67. 82. in 28. 102, 106, 157, 2»» 
(Vinaja), 373 
Mfliaathana.lll 453 
roOla tantra. Ill 377 
Mulavarman (kmgl, m 104 
mOla vigraha, li 173 
Muller, F W K , II 64, III 191 
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Mfitlsr, ItlaT. t 80, 86, 317, 340, II 62, 
162,200,111 205,300,301 
Miiltan,])] 453 

13,11 270,111 100 
Huvdiikit Ujiinnliad, I 86 
Hvni^jriii iwn (kini;). Ill 40 
Mvnu (Indiiui), I 224 
Mmqu, king, I 27 
Uiiito,] 99 
3Innda,in 459 
Miiiny,in 447 
HvniRda,in 105 
Muiunoi,!! 813 

Jtfnito, n 43, 87, 222, 321 , m 297 
MiiUiing (Emncrot), in 316 
Muttra, I xlv, 113, 263, It 19,63,154, 
158, 159, 162, 230, 244, 25Ii 255, 
m 420, 455, 458 
Mnains,! 26, iii 415 
Myoaghdaa, in 375 
Mymniui, m 64 
M;oi Jlnrmoa, m 415 
Myiore, I ah, 26, n 108, 171, 213, 233, 
235, in 44 

ISymt and Ooorgtmn lit Imenpumt, 

I 114,11 108,212 

Myatioam, l Ui, 136, 142, 304, 310, 322, 
323, m 461 See also Meditation, 
■Joga 

Uyttiam (niidethiU), i 303, 316, 317 , 

II 276 

MgOologM dvr SaddAiratiM, II 129 
MjUiology, I xiTi, 7, 13, 49, 63, 64, 
103, 128, 142, 325-345, n 26ag, 
52, 08, 77, 82, 137, 162, 179, 201, 
213, 229, m 76,389 

NabliaOu,!! 101,245 
Nabhaka,! 208 
NabluUa,! 208 
Kada,ii 319 
N^n 2% O'M 
naginandn,n 97 
Nagar.in 25 

NigarakrUSgnma, in 108, 172 
Aagirjnna, i xixii, 103, II 8, 10, 29, 
33, 43, 40, 52, 54, 55, 59, 65, 82 eg , 
316,111 210,285,286,202,304,307, 
315,376 

6,102,175,11 85,118,111 393 
fcagarena,! 226, ill IM 
«agdbaRhI/)zaniO)aniTli3n,iil 303 
Kabmim,! 36 


V* , V 111 *1 

ftaladijBr.ii 215 

“alanila, i 150, 11,2, 253, ii 87, 05, 
102, 105, 106, in, 125, 128, III 330, 
0B7 

«;]&}itRm.n 211,275,211 
"‘Kjrira I'ralMnillnin, n 101 


Mdina, i 107, 209 
nama^pam, nt 247 
Nambi-Andar-Nambi, ii 215 
Nambulm Biabmans, 1 90, n 171,190, 
207, 275, m 417 
Mamder.n 244,256 
Naitighoalia, l Ixie, n 191, 259, 260 
Namm'airar, n 23l, 233 
Kunibhixagua, in 64 
Nanak, I Iixii, n 176, 242, 244, 218, 
257, 287 ij ’ 

Kananurn, n 216 
nanartha. It 43 
Manda dynaaty, I 132 
Nonda,! 148, n 83. 154, in 424 
Nandi, n 222, in 146.167 
Nandikei\ara,ni 146 
Nandimilra, n 01 
NandlaTan,nt 169 
Naiwo IBunyiu) Cotal^ffWr i 268, n 3, 
14. 19, 24, 46, 51. 54 «j , 61, 84, 86. 
89, 126, 304; m 42, 105, 123, 213, 
218, 230, 248, 246, 256, 265, 270, 

270, 280, 282 i!j* ’ ^ 

Nanking, tt 316, in 240,251,254,255, 
257, 284. 290. 312 
Nan Shan, m 3l0 
NanYnoh, m 309 
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' &i2, 244, 252, in 454, 450 
Bajuut China, i 25,20 
BEjuka, 1 268 
Baksaaas. m. 182, 393 
Balpschen, king, m 351, 378, 379, 380 
Bam, n 2b3, 204, 208 
Bfima, I XV, xxxr, 72, 160, n. 148 sy , 
I63,243i7,ni 147 

— Candra, n 113, 148 
lUroEdbipati, king, m 68, 85 
UEmagEran, i 166 

ItEmsi Pandit, n. 114 
Itanisitca, n 233 
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Itniim IvomhCnR, X xxv.m 80,03,100, 
130 

— Kniilins, t xUii.ll Ibl 
Rama Knthna (li/e of), i 317, 340 
Buma lings, » 231 

Itsm&nsnds, t xli\ m , ii 212, 242 ae , 
207,203,208,200,111 4’0 
Bfimsiliisdcss, in 40, 60 
Ki.m4niijn, t tIiv. ii 73, 74, 140, 151, 
183, 180, 102, 107 tq , 203, 212, 221, 
220, 228, 220, 232 , 242, 314, 316, 

in 420,407 

JUmanj s Sanglin, m 37, 3S 
BfimspSls, n 112, 120, in 360 
It&insiiOiTat&paiu}sUpBiualiad,n 161 
Bfinsrsjs, in 80 
l{&iiist^nn{]«, n 280 
Jlsms llitRipdev Chan, kine, m 129 
Bimats, II 543 
Bitna uttaratspanijs, it 101 
B&majana,! xlT,lxxr,xc, e.ii 148(9, 
100, 187, 245, m 0, 103, 100, 120, 
162, 107, 170, 180, 180, 342 
Bamnna, n 226 
Bfimdas, ii. 250 
Bam D2a (Guru), It 208 
Bilmearsrsm, i 17, u 150 
BammaVa (Brslima), I 153 
Banelior, ii. 214 
Bangsehari, V , li 230 
Rangoon, III 49 
Banjit Suigli, n 272 
Ranmali, iit. 20 

Bao Gapinatha, i xxxt, 58; ii 140, 
105, 100, 202, m 147, 382 
Bspaon, n 153 
Bapli (upper), I 132 
Bsaelvara Dariana, i 303, ii 320 
Biahlia kuta djnaaty, i 27, 114 
B&ahtrapalapanpnccoA, it 100 
BaaLda, II 250 
Baa Handali, ii 200 
Bntnakatanda>T\ Oha autra, n 10 
Babiak&la, m S8S, 374, 378 
BatnaLOia dhanaa paqaja, ll 67, 01 
Batnapum, in 43 

Batnasambliara, ii 20, in 100, 173 

Batnaiajra, n 126 

Batnarali, t 319, ti 97, 239 

Batthaii&la autta, I 134, in 71 

Baudra, lu 383 

Bauraia, it 205 

Havana, i 72, 3J7, ii 64, 149 

Bavertv, li 112 

Bsvi, i 20 

Banak, III 194 

Banal Pindi, i 21 

Bavlinaon,!! 350 

Raymond, I 11 

Rcekerehaaurkn mpcnliUoutai Chine, 
I 311 II 18 

Rtehl tmil Sitte, ill 41,0b 


icIiCM, n 3 
Reeorda of the Bailahiil Empire, i 258 
BedCleigy, m 277,307(9 
Beincaniation, I xviii, xix, 1 (v , 11, 42, 
IDS, 109, 123, 139, 104, 105, 190, 
,111 247,444(9 
BlIc Na, m 94 

Bclationa, relaiivit), tlicon, I 208 
Boliea (Buddliiat), I 109, m 10, 20,22- 
28, 60, 81, 84, 211, 200, 262. 205, 
200,268,270 

Bclreion, definition, i. xu, xevu, 12 Cf 
Inlraduetion jmnm 
Rdtgtont of Iniia, a 143 
Beligioua Orders, I 05,03,97,237. Ere 
Aaeetieiam, Monnatenca 
Bembang, in 153 
BfimnaaClii 207,250 
Bdmy, m 371 

Renunciatinn, i Ixvee, 135, 215, 
n 168 

Etfperletre iTEnijmpfite iTdina, l 103, 
113 

Revata,! 257, in 28 
Bevetalion (progressive), I Ixxi, 76, 
II 191,233 

Revelaliona (Matlrai a), n S3 
Bbya Banda, t 97, 103, 128, 129, 161, 
212, 226, 250, 200, 315, n 100, 175, 
320, in 14,30,45,303 
RbvsDands(Mn),l xxi, ISO, IBS, 190, 
193, 208. 209, 213, 248, 239. 281, 
314, in 30 

Rh}s Bands and Oldenburg,! 139 
Bieei.n 276 
Biec, I '14,11 108,213 
Richaida, II 174, in 311 
RighlERort, I 217 
Bightoottsness, kingdom o(, I 140 

— aheel of, I 143, 170 
Bigbt mindfulness, i 217 

Rig Veda, i xi\ Izxu, 19, 20, 61, 53, 65, 
00, 62, II, 137. 140, 162, 181, 244, 
276, m 102,420 
Bi-Ibc, m 342 
Ri moi mthsan fiid, m 377 
Riahabha, I 110, n 148 
Biabis,!! 193 
Riashu sect, in 404 
Ritual, i in, XVI, Ivviv, n 6, JOO-IM, 
207, ui 331 Of Snenficcs, Ttomplcs 
Rochas (Oiloncl), I Ivu 
Bockbili, I 00, 173, 269, n 81, 103, 
m 207, 211, 295, 351, 338. 873, 375, 
378, 380, 390 
Ruga, I 201 , 

Roliinl, I 140, II 103, 154 

Rojn, 1 171 __ nn 

Roman Calhoboiam, I Ivxn, 37, aj, 

238, 240, HI 35, 399, 417, 427, 443 

— Culnnies, ui 415 

— Empire, i 24 
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Romance, idigjoos, m. 226 
Boietti,! bxxni 
Bobs, Sir Seauon, u 86 
BonssoUn 165 

Boyd deification, in 116, 116, 188 
dsBu1>iuk(WinieIm),in 366 
Bn che tsm, king, m 377 
mu,n 255 

BudlniSdm&ya, n 286 
Bndia,! 36, n 137, 140, 141, 183, 202, 
228, 277, m 148 
Bndiadamaii, n, 86, m 136 
Bndna,! 67 

Bndia-samptad&ya, n. 220, 248 
BndtaSin^,!! 260 
Bndnvarman, m. 105, 106 
Bndn Yamaia Ynotia, a, 281 
Bnfsi8,n 264 
Bnkmin],n 257 

Bn!in|^8tilntB of tho Fonr Quarten, 

BunminSel,! 132,266,274 

Bones, m 162 

Bnno^l 67 

i6pa,i 188,206 

tfipatago,! 227 

Bnasdl, n 261, 268 

BoBsia, t Ixx, 61, 122; m. 370 

Bnnranmli Dagoba, m 18 

Bnyabioek,! 323 

ByS bu ShintS, m. 402, 410 

Sabannn,! 228 
B>baza,in 161 
SabbaUnu,! 257 

8a^ n 265, 266, 292, 320; m 419 
8abb5,n 273 

Seccidinanda, i eui, 84, n 248 
Sacban, izr 446 

fisered o/ ihe Bmiui, n. 182, 265 

Saer'dEdiet,! 207, m 237,323 
Sactilice, I iTf, xxu, xxzvi, Ivi, Izxxt, 
«. 02, 63, 64, 65«j, 120, 
!«. 230. m 127, 382, 385, 443 
Sadafan,]!! 116 
Saddaidb,m 66 
Saddhammaputa, m 50 
®"™»™afnndonka,ii.4,62,ni 264, 
•92| 374 

S^di^,ni 430 
SadhaLa, n. 122 
Sadteim,! 46, n 46,282 
Srdh«,n 104,215 
Sadhnmatt, n, 11 
S'adi, m 401 
8idi\a,n 276 
Sad VanbnaTaa, n. 239 
Sa(Uo]ata,n 198 
|a«u,ni 205 
8*Ba|n8.in 48.53,76 
“!f*b}a»,in 21,40 
«S>n>,i 110 

n.m. 


86gata,l 165,326 
Sanajananda, n 262 
Saba] Bhajamas, ii 185 
SahasaadsTa, L 269 
Sabin (noneo), m 72 
Ssileib, n 147 
Sarndbava^Takaa, n 129 
Saint Angela, i. 318 

— Aognatine, s 180 

— Chnstcpb^ m 442 

— Ftanees, n. 217 

— Gertcndo, n 161 

— Jobu, L 181 

— Paal, I IxxiT, 273 

— Plaeidna (Hnbert), m 442 

— Teresa, i. Ixu, 310 

— Thomas, Api^e, m 414 tq, 
Saisun&ga dmaaty, I 132 
Baiya,ete. See Siva, ete. 

BaiTa Siddbfinta, n. 184, 203, 204, 216, 

. 221,226,261,309,318 

Saieottara Kslpa, m 142 

Saiyad Solar liasud (shnne), in. 468 

Saiyid Synasly, I 29 

Gakadfigamm, I 227 

Sahadelpa, m. 425, 452 

Saba eta, m 164,165 

SakalicAtyamala sangtaha, n 246 

Sabambbara,! 102 

Sabas, I xxx,22,23,n 69, m 212 

Sakiya, 1 . 131 

Sakla, 1 69, 102, 130, 333, m 392 
SakbSya,! 200 
Sabkiyaditthi,! 227 
babra,! 333 

Sabtas (SiktumV I xxxir, xxxtu 
lxxxvu,104,310,n 17,18,121,124, 
126 a; , 170, 176, 165, 189 set, 209, 
224, 265, 269, 274-260, 319 
m 64.274 

SAkti (proper name), n 146, 196, 216, 
223, 274», 319, m. 64, 119, 147, 
389, 391.1b 

Sfikn (elan), i 131, 132, 135, 149, 156, 
161, 162, 166, 166, m. 13, 450 

— (abboU), m 353, 354, 367, 368 
Sakya,n 255, m 364 

Sakya Mum, t. 133, 274, n 7, 30, 33, 
62, 63, 55, 58, 06, 63. 105; m 166, 
^ 173,177.246,327,342,385,389,440 
Sakyapnttiya, I 242 
Sakya supba, L 133 
SaU.m 130 

Salutambba SOtra, m 378 
SollustiuB, m 447 
Sales, king, n 166 

Sale alien (by deeotion or faith or 
prayer), i. xvi, xeui, xix, xzi, xxu, 
XXIX, iTinae, 31, 44, 49, S3, 106 n , 
144, 180, 222a7 , ii 72, 84, ih 
(Tonlras), 140, 152, 180-183, 217 
222, 235, 239, 255, 260, 291, 295, 

77 
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Sa»id,u,™pl^^83.22l.202.307. 

Samadlu rSiB, n S5 

Samojjs, I 103 

Samenu,! 95 

SamaSSa-phala intta, i 298 

SamwtabWra, n 13, 28. 32, m 327, 

Ooo 

Samantamakfasi n 14 
Samanta PAiSdika, n 13, 14, 30, 288 
8amarkaad,m 192,202 
Qamatnana, n 250 
Samati, tt 43, m 310 
Samatata, m 58' 

Samaiho,! 313 
Samaviyangam, z 118 
^3ma Veda, z 53 
Samba, in 452 
Sambandba, n 216 
wmbaputi, m 463 

Sambhala, n 129, m 360, 386 IZham- 
bala) 

8ambbira,n 32 
SambhogaKaya,!! 32. m 388 
bambhuTarman, in 140 
Sambhu ViBhpii, in 114 
Samdingiju 301 
SamhiU^n 128,188,195 
Saqtkan, n 238 
Sammaditthi, I 216 
Samml Samadhi, I hu, 221 
Sammi-aam-buddha, i 344 
SammiUya, r 260, 298, n 98, 101, 106, 
108,129,111 148,162 
aaiimioha,zii 117 
Sammobana (Xantra), m 118 

Sammohaiiiiodinf (Pah), m 118 
Sammutiiaya, m. 53 
Samoa, in 4M 
Samoyede, I 9 

bSam pa i€ya-mTJub, tn 863 
Sampiadlya, n 179, 228 CC Seeta 
Sampiati, I 113 

Saipaaia (migiation), i I, 42, 43, 44 w , 
199, 200, XI 45 See BcincaniaUon 
waUra, i 188, 210, ii 300, in 95 
Samudia Gupta, i 24, n 87, m 21 
Samvaia,! 107, n 140, m 301 
Samvpti aatya, u 38 
Samyama, I 308 
Samyo, in 350 

SaipyoktSbhidhannahiidaya, m 213 
Saipyuktagamo, i 293, 300, n 48, 
m 190,200ag 

Samyukta ralna pitaka Siltra, ji 83 

SaipynktB-vaatu, II 224 

Saqiyutta nikuya, i Ixxiii, 180, 100, 

' 102, 103. 20J. 232, 278, 2H9, jl 48, 

III 05,240,207 
Sanak&di, u 228 


SanakSdi aampnd&ya, n 230 
Sanakav^ ni 307 (EanaiSaa) 
Sanang Sctaen, ni 355, 357, 3bl 
Sauan kumara, i 103 
Sanatama Ohanna, i zlmi 
Sanatanjatija, II 167 
Sau bo taai, in 161, 162 
Sas Chao, in 97 
Sanehitopc,! 200, 272, m 14 
Baodbeig, m 300 
Sindilya,n 308 
— Sutraa, n 182 

Saugfimaja r 180 

Sangermano, Ibthar, m 63 

(®“?dl>iat order), i 07, 164, 156, 

SanghamittS, m 17,21 
Sanghama^n 214 
Saqghanandi, m 307 
SanghapUa, m 105 
Sangbartiaa, m 65,83 
Saogharakaha, n. 64, 80 
Saugharaimaa, m 295 
Sangbayaias, m 307 
Bai^^Byaiig Kamah&yioikas, m ITS; 

Sangtta. I 266, m 66 
Sangait,!!! 186 
SSBjaya, i 08, 148, 147, 165 

— (Java), m 164 

— BeJanotta, n 97 

Sankara Acbya, l xzzu, xl, zln, zlu, 
Ixviu, bcxxi, 82, 86, 211, 303, n 73, 
74, 109, 110, ISO, 176, 183, 187, 107, 
203, 206 eg (life), 220, 233, 234, 238, 

aiAA eiiaca aaeaa « a _■ _a 


— , — , 812 «a (dootniua), 

m 421 See Advaita, Uomam 
Sankara-dm vijaya, n 110,203 
Sankara Nfii4yann,n 164iill 114,147, 
- 181 

Snnkorapandita, kuig, m 119 
Sankara TiJaya, 11 2w 
SankamhapB, n 196, 197, 200, 235, 318 
Sankhina,! 188 ay , 200 egr , 226, 230 
Bankb&mcpatti antla, i 210 
SanUgia Aphorume of KapiUt, n 298 
Sankhya K5nk8bb4Myn, n 298, 304, 
m 280 

— pbiloBOphy, I Ixxn, xeii, 47, 49, 
74, 98, 100, 108, 109, 128. 210, 
211, 302, u 40, 64, 88, 89. 182, 197, 
201, 202, 216, 217, 282, 201, 292, 
203, 290 ay (detaib), in 448 
Sinkbyam.m 44 
die Sanliga j^ilotojAte, n 298^ 208 
Sankliyapravasaiin, II 200 
SOnkliya tattva kaumadi, li 303 
SOnkhya-Yoga, II 224,229 
San Kuan, III 220 
San-lun taung, in 304 
Sauna, I 188 
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Sanna (Line}, IR 154 
bamnana i n S47, 354, 394 
SansKnt, i xxit, sxriii, 117, 130, 275, 
300; R, 4, 0, 47<; ((lanon) (^bo 
Maliilinnist Literatuie), 09, 113, 
123 (Xcnal), in 81, 83, 138 a; 
(Champa), 154, 104, 180, 190, 294 agr. 
(Chinew Canon), 373 
Santlrit mamuen^s of Sitencr, n 190 
Sanafaril Torta (Muir), I 30 
6inta,ni 382 
aantana,!! 30 
San ta>pn, m. 287, 311 
8antBrBkghta,in 348 a; 

Sanlhagira,! ISO 
SantuD 255 

Santideia, n 9, 45, 00, 100 
Santipanan, n 195, 100, 202, 203; Rl 
425 

Santn Birahia, ni 183 
SanT8ang,ni 282 
Saosh\ant,ii 23, in 451 
Saiabha MOrki, n 140 
SaraOatilaLaTantia,!! 281 
Siralia,! XXX11,11 29, 85, m 219 
SaIaL^ n 114, 177 
Saialadaaa, II 114 
Satawmuccaia, m 172 
SMaaTaM,n 19,145 
Sinputia pnkatana, m. 190 
Sanputta, i 147, 148, ISS, 157, 172, 180, 
_ 211,229,320,11 9,ni 58,60,89 
SatLar, B K , H 32, 111, 114, 116 
SatLarJadunath, n 113 
Samath,! 141, 171, 266, 270, n 112 
8aiTa,ni 140 

Sana darfana aangnha, n 91, 201, 
„ 202,203,205,222,291,320,321 
SuTa]5tdn8,m 379 
aanajnat\a,n 204 

mnaUrtpiTo,!, 204 

Sa rva Sawiinam Bhai^avafa. m 394 
o^aafwadm (sect), i xxvi, xxxu, 262, 
263. 291, 300, n 48, 72, 77 a? , 85, 
90. 101, 224; m 148, 170, 101, 201, 
209, 212, 213, 285, 286, 292, 
. 999 (Canon), 315, 451 


\amBa,m 65aj,61,62aj 

Sa«iiLa,n 96 
SaaLyajioncTO,in 354 
8aiL}aPandita,iii 350 
Samiuda,! 24, m 191,451 
|aaU,iii 129 

|**J“MaahynTibli5gn,ni 123 
Saatn, Pandit Han Pmaad,n 113,110 

S .n 43 
.1 103 

haBiihmnna,!. 1xxt,89,91 m ; 
II 195 

SftUm Brafu&anMi 279 
SJjJSiny* hymn, n 141, 142, 183 


soi::t 

^v 


SafaTohUna dynnaty, I 22, II.85 
Sathiupipa,u 231,237 
SOti.l 197 
8ati,l 217 
SaB, It. 120, 285 

Sail (Suttee), I Ixxxam.n 168; m 183 
Sat-malutl-ptaaiida, m 18 
Sat-namia, n. 286 
Satrapies, m. 451 
Sa(nyes,m 183 
Satrnnjajra, I 121, m 167 
Sattraa (monaatenea), n 175,269 
8sttTa,n 298 

Sattvate-SaiphiUl, n 188, 189, 195, 
198 

Sattvata aept, n 154, 162, 104 a, 
SOtyaaiddbrnatra, m 304 
SatyaTannan, m 121, 140, 144 
Sanratddtama, m 121 (nionastet>) 
SankaTaaton, m 220 
BBnmya,m 382 
SaundatanandakaTn, n 83 
Saute Pmana, n 163,238 
Santfintnka, i 260, n 80, 00, 92. 

m 304 
SauTlta,!, 190 

Savatthi, l 148, 151, 152, 150, 162, 245 
Savitn,! 57, n 146 
Savan,in 185 
Sawti sect, m 63,73 
Say&,ni 72 
S&yBnaoOiya, n 210 
Say-long insomt , in 124 
SeandinaTian uteiatore, I 45 
Sanu ie la 7<e du Buddha, i 173 
Schielner, I 173; n 126, 129; in 108, 
106,210,307,453 
Sohnndt, m 354, 373 
Schmitt, m. 83 

Sohomerua; l xli, n 188, 204, 319 
Schoola of Philosophy (Indian), u 
291 n Cf Secte 

Schopenhauer, I Iv, Ixxvl, 47, 201, 208 
236, 309, n 270 

Schrader, l Ixxx, 76, 97, 99, 219, 232, 
236, n 128, 188, 188, 195, 197, 198. 
204,210,235.270,322,387 
Sdcnco, I C.U, III 370 Cnbeteii bteia- 
turri Cf Oosmolcgy, Metephyaica 
Scott, Sur J S , III 49, 68, 70 
Scott SoncneS.in iZO 
Scythian kmgdains, I 22, m 2120; 

Sc} thmRna.ni 440 

Sdok Kak Thom insenpt, m 109, 117 

Sea of Milk, m 425 

Secret ntca, ii 121, 293 

Scots 

Budabla^ I 250, 260 (hat), 208 (hat); 
ni 285 

Burmese, m 5? a; 

Chincac Buddhists, ni 303 a; 

Hindu, n 179 a; 
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SorlB (rnnf ) 

Jn|iniiCflo Duddhiata, in 403 m 

Mnlin^tna and Ilinnjana ilplined, 
I XXX. !i 3 17 

Sn nilo, 11 210 aq , 223 m (Kaabmir), 
225 <7 

Tilirlin, in 307 «7 

[Vishnuitc, If 101 tq , 228 47 ] 
SeidrnBluekcr, I 312 
Seutan, in 3 
Srklirn, I 218 
ScLLilar, n 220 
Selauoua Niealor, I 21, in 432 
Self-bypnotiiation, i 310 
Scniireehinak, in 100 
Senulio olphabeta, 1 G1 , in 430 
dcitica, i 60, n 276 
Sen I)inc>ih Chandra, n 111, 187, 213, 
245, 233, 2o5, 270, 287 
Sen, Kcahub Chunder, i 330 
Senart, i 113, 267, in 122, 100 
Senna,! 27, n 112,253 
Sendha pa, n 120 
Sing, III 217 
Scng-IIin, in 202 
Sing ta'an, in 308 
&4.ng Yu, III 307 
Senaua 1 103 

Seoul, in 330 
Sera, in 360 

ScmpiB, I 41, m 241,429 

Senngapatam, n 237 

Scrmona (Ouddbaa), i 1 13, 140, 184, 205 

Sermona of a BuMhtl Abbot, 11 43, 71 

Sc'pent Power, the, l 31 1 

Serpent uorahip, I 103 

Serra, in 359, 309 

Setarya, 1 162 

ShabiirkSn, in 440 

Shaddvatano, in 247 

Shah Johan, i 30, 31, ii 270 

Shaka, in 405 

Shakrapcarc, in 437 

Sha Ic (Su lo, Shu Ic) (Kaahgar), ni 200 

Shamaniim, in 383 

Shane Ti (Tien), I 8 

Shan languages, ii 270 

— mountain, in 335 
Shana, in 10 < 7 , 01, 79, 82 
Shun ahan, in 211 , 213 
Shan ai, ii 20, in 221 
Shan Tno, in 314 
Shantung, in 319 

Shao Lin Temple, nr 245 
Shatcakmbheda, I JIO 
Shat karma, I 300 
Shea and Trnycr, II 321 
Shukh Cliisti ahrino, in 458 

— hand, in 440 

— Sadii, in 459 
Sholle} , I 40 
Shun, I 0 


Shen Chu Hung, in 270 

Shon Ham, in 300 

Shell Klin, in 240 

Shen^SOng Chiian, in 388 

Shen ahrn (llinayanist), ii 03 

Shen Si, hi 250, 205 

ShO p'o. III ISO, 170 

Sber Chin, ni 373, 374 

Shi lah po mn, III 105 

Slualis, in 450 

Shiefncr, n 20 

Shih Chi lung, m 260 

Shih fen lu taang, iii 285 

Shih Huang Ti (Emperor), m 246 

Shih li fo ahih, m 162 

Shih Ii pa da do a la pa mo, ni 164 

Shih sung 16, in 286 

Shih Taung, in 268 

Shin, II CO 

Shingon siet, n 27, 58, 87, 276, nr. 284, 
310 tq , 382, 385, 404 
Shinahu, II 61, in 404 
Shintoian,! Ixxxui, I ttxviu, ni 4 O 847 
She JO, II 3 
Short cut, the, m 312 
Shou lenj yen san mei ehing, n 80 
Shnu Pu <a Chiph, III 328 
Shnehak naambhara, 11 121 
Shrinea, 11 1 10 (Hcpaltae) See alto 
Tamplea, Images, Uavea, Piths, Do 
nDbm>, Pagodas, Chodis, Stupaa 
Shu,m 240 
Sbuddbi, I xliiii 
Shun Chih, in 279 
Shun li. Ill 271 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda, I 110, m 74,70 
Shwe JSigon Pagoda, ill 4b, 69 
Bialkol, I 25 

Siam, 1 XU, XXI 7 , xxv, Ixtxii, 241, 214, 
27b, n 80, HI 49, 78 tq 
Siam Sangha, in 37 
Siamese ChronicIcB, HI 79«7,1I1 
Siddha, I 110 

Siddfinnta, I 116, II 210, 222 
Siddhantapam, n 284 
Biddhinta Dipika, H 183,204,205,231 
— ^bnsya, n 210 
Si Idha Pito, in 487 . ^ . 

Siddliartha, Siddbattha (name of Hud 
dha), i 133 
Siddhailika, I 330 
Siddlii,!! 128,282 
Siddhi traya, II 232 
Sidilhi viiiya. III 117 
Bi I>o III Urnn, ii 122 
Sicmreaji, in 112 
Sigdla,! 251 . ... 

Sigalovrulasutta, I 158, 2 j 1 
Siegai a, I 250 
Siha, I 111,148 
Sthalaltba KathO, nr 14 
Bikandor laidi, ii 8b3, in 4o6 
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Sikln,t342 _ 

Sil.luin,n 2«0, m 369, 308 

Silvh Rclinon, the, ii 250. 264 *?. 

Sikbi, I xliT, iln, Win, 19, 31, u 161, 
170, 177, 185, 212, 287 *? , m 450 
Sikshap*tn,n 232 
SikshasamuccajA, U 55sq,w 
&iahbatftparaina 80 , 1 227 
Sitabhadra, Iti 315 
8dadit\a,n 96 

Silam iSih) i 272, in 30, 173. 304 

Sduppsdhiksnm, II 214 

SiUppad^aniD, n 103 

SOa-iagga, I 103 

Silaiaipu, m 61,71 

Silla,in ^6 

SimS, m 69, 130 

Sima (queen), m 134 

Simeon,! IK 

Simha iltukeliu, m 307 

Simhihpoira, m 307 

Simhltana (Lingaynt See), n 237 

Sm (Jam noire), I 107 

Sind,! 23,28,11 100, 100, 129, m 455 

Sindiin,!! 103 

Si nganfu, in 207 

Siticuaja, in IK 

SitiKMin, HI 150,105*? 

Still! I'll ea, til 63 
hiiduliviC'anun, I 289 1 ?, Ill 70 

— dininielia, i 269, in 25 Cl 
31 daiveniii, Culavaniaa 

— ('iiiiimi iitanre, HI 20 

— •S.mi'ha, III 37 
Sinli tpun, m 1 17 
hininiF, III 311 
ninliluiKin 118 
Sin, I 101,11 121 
yirinie|.|muiiin, III 21,25 
Shim iH ik. Ill 152 

nntmtfiinli, 11 111 
hiloilm, II 15!; 

Simwatli, kuiR, iii 125 
Sister niarna|!i, iii 450 
8ila,I 72,111 152 
8ilaU,« 270.111 459 
Milan, II 218, 220, iii 418 
ona, i 5CT, XVI, xanii, xin, ilvi, 48, 
n 70, 95, 90, 58, 114, 118, 110, 122, 
120, 127. 130-105, 174, 170, 182, 
10^, 202-227, 228, 274, 319, 
ni 02, 63, 85. 97, 107, 113, 141, 140, 
107, 173, 180, 3.55, 391, 392, 417 
““ “*» Linga aoisliip 
— G^eeeei, n 145 *? 
eivab^miatae,n 202 
6iTii.bliakti,HI 140 
Bira.liuddlia,Tn 139, 109, 181,180 
|iva biiiWhainjn. ni 109 
Mvadhanni>tlnta,ii 187 
Snadiahti,n 223 
Snaiam, Kaelimin, II 222*? 


Snaum, Tamil, ti 212 
bn aite Tanltiem, n 135 
Siva]i(blarat1ia),31,n 157 161,256 
nva Kanalja, m 117*? , 146 
Sna mukham, in 144 
Bivananabotham, ii 203 
Suaiianar, ii 221 
$iv5 i&dha, m 140 
Siva Soma, m 115 
BnaSrama, m 134 
Siva Siitras, n 203, 222. 224 223 
Siravdkyam, n 220 
SivaTuihnu,ni 181 
SLanda (Kartekesa), n 143, 202 
— Pttiina, n 220 

SUndae, t 123, ISO, 190. 10$. 205 2 i$ 
a? . 223, 229, 230, n 67, m 17*, 
Bkania,ni 20 
Skeen, m 13 

Skopina, I xTXTi, Ixx, 122 
Slave Snlfana, I 29 
Slevomo (Slavs), I 31, G3.tti 101 
Sleep, I bun, 82 *? , n 352 
Stakes, n 104 
Smaradahana, m 171 
Smarta Aeai) as, 11 237 
Smatlaa, i vxviv, xvvii, xivmii. al. 
n 180.209,222 

Smith (Vincent), I xiv. 1.5,32.2tii,271, 
n 04, 76, 88. 149. ISO. 172, 1»7. 

m 280, 414, 432. 453 

Smnti, I biv, 54, 217, II 189. 210 
snadar, m 332 
Snanadropi, in 147 
Socrates, I 94, 142 
bSod'iiams, m 361 
Socnda,in 158 
Sootaba)a,Ul 1 >7, IGI- 105 
Sogdiana. l 270, li 139, ra 189, 19l 
192,201, 200 

Sohgaiira copper phte, in i4 
Sobn duties, li 38 
holomon, I 04, ra 430 
Soma, I 39,58,09,90, 103 
Somaj, in 412 
SomOiianda, D 223 
Somanaradjlljar, II 318 
Somapnri.ii 111 . 

SomdcoprAhsmphnic,ra 131 
Somnatli.i 28, in 435 
Son ol Heaven, in 23* 

Sonadniida Suita, i 131, 133, 152 

Sonagir.l 121 

Sonaka, I 236, 2*7 

Sonan. I 269 

S£ngkran, m 03 

Songs ol tho Honks and Nuns, t 171, 
242 

Soshyo', III 451 

Bnlanaiino,! 227 * . 

Soul, I I »? , ci *? , 200, II 204. 230, 239, 
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SAkihipii-iaifn, i. ]i 
Snku temples, m 168 
Saiagsndi,ni 73 
SuIluDates, i S9, 30 
Sultan Muhammad Bafamani, m 461 
— Shahid, m 459 
Snmangalavilaiinl, m 23,30 
Sumatl (queen). Flay, n 237 
Sumatra, i xu, m 104, lOT, 161, 161- 
163 

Snmedha,! 343 
Su-mAn-ta-la, m 163 
Sumen^aThha, m 283 
Sumpa, in 353,381 
Sun (Bnddha), ni 317 
Sundata (long), I 114 
— (writer), n 215 
Suadaif, i 167 

Song dynasty, m 148, 168, 205, 242, 
253, 269, 282, 289, 290. 301 
Songa dynasty, I 22, a 68 
SungYun, n 66, 96,m 209,211,264, 
266 

Sun worship, n 93, 109, 146, 158, 

, m 462, 453 

Sunya (Sunyam, Sflnrata, SOnyata), D 
38. 43, 51, 62, 66, 87, 73, 76, 116, 
198, m 173 
SOnyamOrti.Q 116 
Sunya Parana, n 114 
SOnya Samhiti, n 116 
Sunya-Tida.! 303, n 322 
Supernatural, the, I 141, 161, 174, 304 
a€c Miraoles 

Superstition*, i xxxni, n 121. in 
230 , 240, 334, 344 iSeeAbongmal 
deities, Amnusin 
Snppiya,! 289 

Summe Spirit, n 46, 137, 179, 193, 
194, Wff, 229, 238, 243, 290, 294 
S6ringama,ni 284 
Suratmama Samadhi, ii 66 
Sm^tra.T 23, in 451 
SnrAs.n 191 
Snren^bodiu, m 370 
Bursagar.n 191 

Suiya,! 67, n 146, la 184, 186, 453, 
so4 

Sfltyagarbha Sfitra, n 68. m 216 
Sutyanitayana, n 114 
sarjavaipsa Rama (Sri), li 7, m II 
guiyayarmadera, ni 149 
Hur)aTaiman,tn 110 
Suao,i 317 

Sntuoma Jataba, m 172, 170, 181, 
no 

huli^nVara, ii 49, 83, 169, m 439 
Sujiurg, III 2 (i3, 274 

(meaning), 130, 

~ , 180. 172. 268, 277 sq 

Suttanta,! 129 


SattaMipSta,! 117,133,136,164,216, 
232, 279, 289, n 160, 197, m 42, 
290 

— Sangaha, m 66 
~ Vibhanga, I 277, 289 
SuyamabhOnu, in 6, 62, 69, 103 
SnvBiiia-dvipO, m 353 
Suyama-ptabhilaa aOtia, n 32, 54, 60, 
m 191,215,284 
Su-Wn, in 105, 113 
Sflyaeadangam, I 116 
Sn^ (Zeitaro], n. 10, 34, 42, 44, 66, 
71,83 

Syablilya, n 36 
Srabhaya-kaya, n 32 
Svabhiya-yada, I 98 
Syaechanda,n 224 
Syanlralok, m 76 
Syasamyed^paniabad, n 322 
Syayambhu, n 20, 67, 118 
— Pnrana, n 20, 65, 118, 110, m 383 
Syetadvipa, n 196, m 425 
Syetaketn, i 8 

Syetambara, i 111, 112, 116, 117, 120 
Syetalyatara Upamahad, i 85, n. 180, 
182, 187. 219, 296. 302, 305 
Swaminarayapa, n 176, ^2 
Swat, n 126 
Swedenborg, I ly 
Swinbnme,! Isvi, n 287 
Swingntea,! 100, n US, in.64 
Syadyada, i 108 
Sy8ma,ni 79 
Syllabanes. use of, m. 300 
Symbolism, I Ixz 
Synod, m 34 
Syria,! 268, m 430 
Synac, m 189 
Syrian Chnstiamty, n 226 

Ta-A-lo han-nan-t^i-mi to-lo so shno-fa- 
ebu chi, m. 326 
Tabanstan, nr 199 
Tabat-i-Nasni, n 112 
TaChi,in 282 
7 b Cbieim, n 3 
Tagara (Ter), m 106, 165 
Tagaung, m 47, 60 
Tagore JDeyendranatb,! 76, n 287 

— Rabindranath, i 46, n 45 
T'aiping Rebellion, m 232, 319 
Tai shih ehih, n 23 
Tai-Tsu, m 270, 276, 289 
Tai-Tsnng, m 259, 260, 264, 270, 279, 

288,327 

l^ttmyaAinnyal.B, II 163 
Thittinya school, i Ixxiu, 78 m 

— Upanishud, i 40, 72, 78, 81, 84 
Tajih, n 27 

7a-]ih clung, n 68, in. 284, 317 

Tapma, II 88, in 2b5 

Tabakosn, i 268, n 3, 65, 78, 81, 82, 
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80, 103, IW, 12S. ni 102, 217, 250, 
2B3, 880, 888, 31^ 320 
T» K«o, in 132 

TaUbalili, 1 888, n 100, m 220 
TAlitlng*, in 88, SO. 45, 40, 51, 100 
Tatitu, III 70 
TnliLota, I 30 
lamna, ii 808 


Taintlian AtiUgjarg, ii 815, 810 
TbuiM Vnr&nfti, ii. 187 
TbriiU (IhTijiuBirF, liK-ratiire, etc), i 
XXIV, xli, lOS. 114, 118. II OC, IBS, 
leo, 101, 102, 204, 211, 818, 810, 
m 6, II n, SO, 42 *7 . 410 
Ta Miiif; Smi xwing, in 263 
TamluL, n 01 
Ta n.n, ni Sll 
Ta moh'UF maitun. til 301 
Taninili{<li, n 08 
tan dhan tnan, ii, 250 
"runfi dyna*!}. Ii. 18, ni 54, 151, 154, 
1«3. 108. 202, 201, 80<!, 206, 209, 
810, 848, 853-209, 869. 890. 301, 337 
Tanyn, III 810 
TanruLi. in 206,812 
Tanha, I bxiiwf , 111, 108, 209, 208, 
809 


Tanjorr, | 20, It 214, m 6, Ifl. 44 
Tanjar, tlir, in 7<>l , 378 
Tannitni, n 299 
Tantoc TansKf Ixran, ni. 171 
Taiitnu (Tantnim), i xxxvl, Ixxti, 
Ixui, Ixzxii, Ixxxtiii, 10, 07. n 4, 
6. 0, 81, 32. 'iS, 01. 02, 87, 181, 185, 
188 Xff. 274#?., 30C, 318. til 40, 
173, 803. 378, 375, 402 
Tantn Sintra, n SSI 
Tantreiurtlika, II 207 
Tantrayiaa, ill 310 
Tantn, ni 172 

Tantn? Huddhum, li ISO, 129, 130, 
m 51, 52, 3I<) 

— achool. III 310-320 

— lexis. It 121, m 205 
Tantuhr, ni 170 
Tanunapat (Agni), I 57 
Txo, II 4J, III 216 

Tao an, nt SOI 
Tao llnin. III 303 
Tao llsuan. III 310, 320 
Taoism, i Ixxxni, 40, 300, il 284. 
Ill 185, 103, 216, 227 ta , 241. 252, 
256, 207, 271, 875 tg , 305. 310 
Taoist dcitm. Ill 348 
Toomi^Cbing, in 895 
Tao U L'hing, in 240, 217 
Tipi, in 183 

Tapas, I 71, 119 5 k Asceticism 
Taposi, m 141 
Ta Prolim temple, in 123 
Tapvssa, in 50 

TCH, n 10-19, 27, 105, 122#}, 277, 


880, in 160, 105, 100, 173. 210, 348, 

Tar&. tbo White, m 383 
Taranitha, it GO, 03, 05, 08. 70. 80. 8). 
til, 112. 113, US, 12S, 120, W 
120, III 62, 108, 123, 108, 177, 180. 
210, 308, 307, 331, 300, 363, 381 
308, 453 

Tininilba Vidiiratba, n 281 
Tbnge.i 838 

Tanm basin, t zzti, iz. 17, m. IBS #? . 
349,452 

Tartar atates, m. 8, 126, 249, 2S3 
Tasbidtne, m. 371 
Taahibehl, m 327 
Tbabi Lama, n 113: m. 370, 371 
Tsabi Ihun po, m iH, 360, 399 
TashLenl.in ISO, 802 
de Trni (Ganin), n. 262 
Tathagata, I 110, 133, 163, Idl, ICO, 
107. ICS. 828, 230. n. 20, 38, fa 
108,210,440 

— Garb! a, ii 34, 43, 75, 84, 87 

— Gull} aka, II 55,01, 123, m 375 
Ta Tsi, If 67 

Tattanattu Piltai, n 220 
Tat tram asi, i 81 
taUias,l> 204,897,310 
taUiatni}s, ii. 837 
Ta' t'ang fu, ni 103 
Taungga'in i>a}&dair, m 08 
Taungu, in 53 
Taune Artemis, n 276 
Tair Srm Ko, 111 40, 56, 59 
Tazila (TaLsIiasila), I zxxi, xzzr, 81, 
S3, in 450 Now Rawal Fladi 
Taylor flswc), m 356 
9>i Tueb Chill, ui 244 
Ta Vnii Ching, in 201 
Te'eAiR}# eJT VUanIa evxrimg to 
SSmSnija, li 315 
Teg Bahadur Guru, n 808, 870 
Tegn, m 354 
tejas, n 190 
Telang, II 207 
Td cl Amama, m. 432 
Telinga Brahmans, u 849 
Telingana.m 40 
Telopa (Tailopa), m 3B7 
Telugu, I llCn. 219 
Temple, Sir B C,ni 49,61,68,09 
Temple ntual, i Ixiziv, n 174, w 
42 f} . 331 *} , 380 #7 , 400 mbeM 
Temples, i zzix, zzzui, xui, *•“» 
Izzzivn, II4, 116, 110 
n 172, 174. m, 74, 165#}, 18^1 
326, 343, 368 Sit alto Chedi#, 
Dagobai, Fs^ss, Steps# 
Tenassenm, m 73 
Tenda{,xn 310.404 
Tcngalais, n. 103, 231, 838 
Tengganso, m 167, 182 
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Tnment’B Ciylm, m. 26, 33 
Imrfom,! 32B 
Tqphn, m. 371 
Ter, m. 161 
Tern, I 266 
Terelnnthus, m 416 
1>niui,in 350 

Tetnunotogy, amlyignitiea, i 8, 189, m. 
221 

TeihalAma,m 280 
Thtan-yen, m 201 
ttexSiBoi ofPsyeiiiegj/, 1 . 190 
Tezpnr,!! 127 
Thadonunpaya, m. 48 
Thagyi,]]! 69 
Thai, the, I zxv:m 76,81 
Thanangam, 1 . 116 
Thaneaar, I 26,66 
Ihapinyu,ni 66 
ThaRa«adi,in 65 
Thathaoabamg, m 66,72 
Thatoa, m 6, 28, 29, 46, 48, 60, 65 
Theg-dman,n 3 
Th^a,chra-po, n 3 
Theopathic eoaditum, n 161 
Then, i 256, m 30 
ThengUhl, l 137, 139, 170, 180, 200, 
279, n 181 ,iu. 240,297 
Thenpeat(e,xu 431,436 
Thenvida,! 261, 262, n 18,62,162 
Th^tiA,! 171,279,n 181, in 240, 

Thmya Nikaya, m 40 
Theamophona, I 101 
Thibant,n 316 
Thibaw, kuiB, m 49, 66, 71 
TUb-CUng-Cha, m 94 
Ihohaabin, m 61 
Thomas, m 396 
^mpeon, Fnncia, II 162,183 
Thompion, F A , m 80 
^DBU Sanhhota, m. 348, 378 
Thot,i 63 
^6t>Kat^,tn 83 
Tmught tfaiiafennoe, m 301,309 
Tteace(^nitaeiaiiB),in 436 
Bodies 8a Tnfc&ya 
noee kingdoms, m 219 

jang Gyn-thso, m 366 
Thme,! Ixxxiz, n 277 
Thd.A4m,ni 91 
Thmdsr, Ministiy of, in 226 
^npailma Dagoba, m 16 
™»«ton,i 90, n 171,228 

«'ni, sen, 212, 238, 
«*! n n, 19, 23, 32, 82, 100, 111, 

WB. 200, 207, 210, 214, 200, 203, 
Ti^».2™.320,3464 

Qinon, 1 270, li. 47, 67, 372- 

— Chromolsi, m 211 


Tibetaii maniuonpts, m 162 

— tiatulabona, n. 74, 96, 103, 111, 
280, 350, 352 8u aim Esnjni, 
Tiamaism, Taniur, Tantnam 

Tibeto-Buimaa lan^agas, n 279; 
m 46 

Tien (Shang Tk), I 7, m 216 
Tienshan, m 192 

Xient'ai,ii 61, m 238,268,261,287, 
303,3fil,311sg,33e 
Tientra,!!! 319 
Iiguia,n 111 
Ti^nan, m. 312 
Tiladhaka,n 17 
Ti>Io-abi-lm, n, 106 
Timiir,j 29 

Tnmerelly, I 26, n 222,237 
Apitaka. feeTnpitalca 
Tiioknjdasnttam, m 02 
Xiihnt,i.B7,113,n 117 
Tnths^aia, i 110, 116, 313, n 153, 
m 307 

Tinunalar,!! 201 
Titumangai,q 231 
Tmimutai, n 215, 220 
Tirupat^n 210 

Tmrlgagam, i xIt, xe; n 216, 217, 
219,221,232,111 118 
Ttm-TBy-moii, n 231 
Tisastvnstik (Tmfcuh), m 356 
Tisask,in & 

TissaMaggslijpnttB,! 266,259,261,271 
Ti-tssng, n 18, 24, m 221, 321, 327, 
146 

Thtthiya sohool, I 97 
Ijandi Aqnno, lU 167 

— Bimo, m 167 

— Djsgo, xn 169, 166, 168 

— Kalasan, in 166 sg 

— Mandntrin 165 

— FIaOBan,in 165 

— SangBssm, m 168 

— San, m. 165 
^antakapBiTB, m 172 
T)it}atihBiTer, m 168 
TobaHung.m 262 
IobaTao,ni 262 
TodaiMall, I 31 
Toemapel, m 168, 169, 108 
Tokhan, m 202 

Tokhanan (Tokhan), m 161, 202, 206, 
213, 221 

Tohjni^,in 198 
Tokyo, m 260 

Toleration, i zcu, xoiv, 168, 178 
ToIoFuia,ii 17 
Tomara dynasty, I 29 
Tone uflexion, m 81 
Tonkin, m 340 

Tooth (Buddha’s), m. 22-28, 277 

Totnmapa, i. 26 

Tortoise (incatnation), n 147 
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T'oumu, n 18 
Toungoo, 111 48 

Vou«gPao,n 78, 88, in 183,813,217, 
248, 280, i02, 297, 324, 32E, 349, 
330, 353, 384 

Tour in uarch of SuntLnt mauustriftt, 
II 127 

Tavvn of ranie and Vietoiy, i 120 
Tojog, m 189 

Tnde routes, i ui, xxti, Ii 139, iii. 
100, 100. 185, 188, 189, 197, 203, 
263, 416, 430 
TnuloLyasSn, ni 1 14 
Trailolcyelvara, in, 116 
TraiphOm, III 99 
Tran dynasty, ni 341 
TranAahont of Ihe Dhimma Bangan, 
1 281 

Transliteration (Cliinese systom), in 
300 sy . (Tibetan system), in 347, 
377 

Transmignlion See Mclemiiayehosis, 
Reuicamalion, baipsara 
Tiapusha, m 216 
Travaneoie, t 20, ii 147, 222 
Triad, n 23, 30, 10 i, 204, in 122 
Triad (Chincso Senptures), in 317, 
327 

Tnbat divisions. It 178 
Tniei and Castes of the Oenfrdl Pro 
mnees, n 201, 200 
Thohinopoly, 1 17,20,11 235 
Tnohur, II 207 
Tnka (tnpartitc), n 233 
Tnkaya, zi 32, 84, n|> 181,388 
Tnlokosiira, I 117 
TnmOrti, i 67, u 164, ni 170, 180 
Truth, lu 341 

Tnnity, I 310, in 122, 431, 451 
Tnpitaka (Tpilaka), i 51, 117, 128, 
242, 268, 201, 271, 270, II 78, 81, 
84, m 14. 51, 60, 05, 81, 83, 80, 88, 
98, 217, 237, 248, 350 8a Cluncso 
Tnpitaka 
Tniatno,!!! 343 
Tnta, m 425 
Tntnista.iiz 165 
Tntsus, 1 20 
Tme Law, tlie, i 217 
TrSt-Tboi, in 93 
TBa,in 2W 
Tsai Hem, m 213 
Tsni-Id, m 310 
Tseng provsneo, in 304 
Ttenme dKarpo, in 392 
Tsao^ng, in 209 
TBaima,lll 211 
Tkengi, in 200 
TshaMam, III 350 
Tsi In (Chi In), iii 287 
Tsin dynasly, in 103, 104, 240, 314 
Tsin (former) State, in 250 


Tsong-Uia pa. i xxvii, ni 278, 353 
381, 388, 308 ^ 

Tsin lino, m 262 
Tsung, III 303 
Tsung mCn, in 300, 310 
Tsung n'en I'ung yoao hsu ehi, ni 307 
TSu bhih, in 300 
Tu Chi, in 200 
TnFaShun, ni 316 
Tughlok ^nosty, i 29 
Tukaram, i xo, ii 181, 244, 246, 265, 
268, m 427 ’ 

Tukliare, m 297 

Tulsi Bss, I xlv, Ixxv, Ixxxi, ze, e. 

n 160, 162, 101, 245 sy, 282 
Turned, m 362 
T'ung, m 311 
Tungabluidre, 1 30 

Tun buang, in 180, 102, 103, 197, 210, 
301, 440 

Turenisn uivssiona, i 36 
Turlan, ii 22, iil 190, 198, 200, 205 se , 
297. 350 

Tnnya, i Ixiii, 83 

Turkestan, li 24, 64, 50, in 380, 468 
Turki dynasties, I 28, ni 450 
Turkish, 1 20, in 102, 215 
Turkomans,! 23 
Turks, III IDS, 100 
Tumour, ni 21, 26 
Tusita hcaicn. I 174, 201, 342, n. 7, 
67, in 20, 24, 220 
TuleUry deities, m 301 sy 
Ttoshtn, I 57 

Tiro visits to Tea Couulna of CAisu, 
ni 27 

Tllor.i 304 
Txu An, in 280 
1^'u 6n tai ahih, m 315 
Tr'u 5n tsung, in 316 
Tsu Liang, in 253 


Ueohoda, n 43 „ 

Udana, t 133, 107, 100, 226, 296, 
m 214, 296, 312, 373 
Ud^navnrga, in 295 
Udandapura, ii 111 
Uday&dityavarman, in 110,119 


Iddaka mmaputta, i 


ioajutta, I 136, 136. 303. 

310 

ddhiaka Arum, i 76, 81, 92, n 308 
jdaypoio, m 116 
Jdg&tn, I 69 
Jdhocoam, I 227 '' 

Jdipi.n 240 ' , 

IdyW n 22, 93. 96. ^ 

127, 278, m 213, 264. 300. 349, 398 
Igra, in 140,392 

198, 200, 200, 210. 215, 203, 338 
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n]]iun,i 25, II lOB 
V]iem,n 727 
UnhrbhiikE, n SO 
Uiuu]a,in 60 
tlUco,! 9 
UUnnbsna, m 261 
XIina,n 210, 218, m 114,146,147 
nma %unKTati, II 277 
Umapsti, n 184, 221 
Ondethill,! 130,303,11 276 
Unifonait; (Hindinam), n 107, 177 
United F^mcei, i xlviii, 87, 132, 
B 108, 194 

UoiTereal Motlier, n 287 

— Regions,!, 123, n 124 
^d4ns,i 208 <i 
^edcu. Slattn, II 78 
Widhu, n 313 
Q»d)7B;a,nt 330 
UpSeamu, ti 205 

lAajiupta,! 209, 271, 0.80, in 307 
244 

^aka,i 110 
X^ak&talta,! 208 
Uidh,! 155,250,257,288 

— (nliliol),!!! 30 

Upaoiahada, I m, liv an , Izxm, Uxtu, 
Uxix, 20, 40, 42, 44, 40, 48, 61, 63, 
62, 60, 72, 74 w , 92, 104, 108, 129, 
169, 192, 209, 280, 288, 297, 305, 
306, 310, 331, B 48, 74, 161, 164, 
180, 187, 201, 208, 229, 232, 234, 
238, 240, 270, 280, 281, 203, 305, 
308, 321, m 176, 240, 305. 402 
npapniinaa, n 285 
Upaadka,! 249, ni. 245 
UpaaaVadaaak, I 110 
Iwompadi,! 244, in 328 
Tl^tuia,! 155 
wiuathada}a,n 104 
Upckihi,in 173 
Upcadn,n 160 

Upotttha daya, i 243, 244, 250, 267, 
270, m 41, 42, 59, 63, 72, 89, 124, 
130,332,389 
Upper Chindain, m 53 
Ural Altaic lanipiacca, I 20 
Utga,in 360,300,398 
Uro]a,it 147 

Vnprmf icr Inni/a Xvlliu, u 143 
UtumUiiin 192,200 
Uin»ttt,i 130,140,108,257 
Uahaa.! 62,03 
naliidiha'vijayn,in 394 
Uahniaha vijaya dharam, n 126 
ntp4da,n 43 
lltpa]a,n 223 
Utaarpinl.i 107 
ntimiBvigtaha,!! 173 
Uthi Van kSIgan, II 3 
ntlnmaySna, II 3 
Utlani,in 00 


Uttaca-d1i}£na, I 111,113 
Uttamdyaydna, I 117, m 439 
Uttarijira, in 57 
Uttaia Mlmdipaa, n 291, 310 
UttarOpatliaka, I 261 
UT&aagadaaao, l 99, 116 

Vac, II 181 
Vaeandinntam, n 252 
VaeaepatiiDiica, It 95 
Vaeoha,! 230 

Vadacalau, n 163, 233 tq , 248 
Taeddhaa, m 13 
Tai(t4TarB,n 19 
Vagratt mah&tm]^, n 119 
Vai-bhaaluka,! 200, n 82,89,90,102, 
m 379 

VaidoM (queen), n 30 
VaidiVa Kannakanda, n 100 
VaidOija, m 327 
VaikhSnaaagama, n 190 
Vaikuntlia, it 106 
— Katha, n 260 
Vaipiilja ^tiaa, n 48, 64, 103 
Vairoeana, ti 16, 20, 27, 126, 108, 
m 166, 172 , 211, 337, 350, 385, 

365 

Vairocaiui'tnanii-pnitiiDnndita,!! 27 
VaiaalM 111, 114; It 17 
Vai ie^ika (phdoaophy), I 109, n 06, 
291, 292, 304 
Vaiteahikam, m 44 
Vaiahnava, VaiahnaTiBiD Sa Vialmn' 
lam, Viahnnitea 

FaiaOnairiam and fiatincm, n 152, 163, 
167, 202, 242, 248, 256, 262 
Vai^namlt Sqformcrs o/ India, n 232, 
237 

Vaiirarana, m 209, 392 
Vaitvonara, i 57 (Agni) 

Vai<7a, I 34, in 183(ViBiaa) 
VBitulyaaeetiin 40,41 
Vajapi^a, It 171 
Vajiia, I 100, in 40 
Vajjiana, i 161, 162, 166, 267, 258 
Vajjiputta acbool, in 19 
Vaiia,in 122 

Va]cabodbi,n 21, in 264,317 
VajidcSrya, n 119 

VairneOnra arhat bhiksha buddho, n 
119 

VajTaecbedikO, n 41, in 191, 276, 
283. 301, 374, 378 (diamond entter) 
Vatradhara, ii 23, nt 389, 301 
Vajiadhatu, m 317 
Vajmcarbba, n 65 
Vajiauaya, n 32, 123 
Vajrapani, ni 122, 391, 392 
Vatnaattva, n 23, 26, 32, in 389, 
391 

VajtaTaraht.in. 394' 

Tojiayana, II 4,ni 40,380 
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Mik. nr IRI 
Valiiliht, i 117,11 105 
VkImdIi, It IC 
VnloiiliniM, III 115 
Vallnbtm,! zit.ir SJO. Sll, S-IR, S'iS 
ValInbliAcnijn, i 12, ii 1 17, 170, 180, 
31‘i, 218i?,2'il, 2ti<l, 200 
(Do li) Vnllfi Pniii'in, it (I, 11, 32, 48, 
85, 80, 121, 122, 315, III 331, 373, 
3S7 

Valinlki, Tl 248 

Vamn eaniM, ir 287, 281 (1e{l haiidiid 
celebranta) 

VilmadcTa, li 108 
VAmana, ir 151, 107, in 108 
V&ma biia, III 110 
Vniii!u>ali, II 110 
Vanapraatha, i SO 
Vanga, n 270 
Van mien, ni 311 
Vanlia Saiphita, ii 1*15 
Vanilii Tanlra, it 100 
Varamuitm, tl 18 
Varuna Piirana, ii 103 
Vardhamina,! 107,111,112 
Yanthta of Mtgioaa Bxpmtver, i 309, 
II 181 

Varna, n 178, in 113 

Vamapitaka, i 293 

Varupa, r 67, GO, 88, 103, ii 28, 270 

Vaaana, ii 41 

Vaamtohnaa, II 270 

Vaiia\a(lnlta, II 08 

Vaaco (In Gama, I IS, 31 

VaailiGf, n 81.00,02 

VOaiahka, li 01 

Vaanlilba, ii 152 

VaAila, in 355 

Vaaaa, i 110, 215, III 81, 00, 131. 
3J2 

Vasil, Nacendranatli, II 114 
Vaaubanubn, i xxxvin, 200, ir IS, 69, 
ClS 7 , 83s?, 102, 123, 169, 300, 
in 62, 108, 123, 167, IGO, 17C, 220, 
285, 288, 291, 307, 316, .770 
VaaudLta, i xliii, 24, 113, ii 81, 193, 
164, 1G2, 180, 101 s? , 200, 228, 233, 
245 

Vasugupta, n 225 
Vasumitra, ii 78. in 307 
Vasus, I 67 
A'atapi,! 2b, 27, 114 
Talaal) a, ii 255 
Vataijum.ili 84 

VallacGmani, I 285, li 60, in 19, 31, 
33 

araUliu-vijjS, in 232 

Vu}u,i 03, u 230,210 

VAyu Puiiina, i 15, li 187,202 

Viiyiiatuti, n 241 

voilanA, i 188 

TOilantya, i 107 


Veilanla (Pliiloaopliy), r xrxii, In, en, 
47, 239. 302, ll 202, 208-226, 236, 
258, 202x7, 307-317 

— nmka, II 109, 230, 277 

— Sfitina, II 202. 208, 229, 230, 233, 
278, 279, 282, 305, 314 

Vnlarllia Prailipa, ti 233 

— bangralia, ii 273 
7'edaa (Iain Canon), I 117 

Veilaa (V'edio lelicion), I xt, xxxn, 
Ixxii . 7, 40, 42. b7, 77 r? , 80, ir 138 
s? , I8G, 202, 23C, 202 s? , in 180, 
410 

Vedalnxtraa, ii 67 
Vedie Index, 1 . 131, n 163 
Vedie Rites, ii 171 
Vegetation deity, II 166 
\tmnna, II 210 
Vena (Ling). I 36,88 
Vcngi, 1 27, in 61,156 
Vcnliu, I 103, II 137 (Vishnu) 
VenkateAram, 1 105 
Vrpulla (Mt), I 103 
Verelhragna, I G3 

7'ernBcuIir, literature, and language, 
I xxu,xlv,40, 11 110,241,213,244, 
m C5 

7'eaill, I 150, 169, 162 eg , 1G9, 254, 255, 
257,290 
VesxxbliO, I 342 
IcxsaiiUira, II 10 
Votb,in 182 
%'etlindipa, i 160 

VcliilynU sect, l 260, 261, 203, ll 48, 
07,111 20,40 
Vclulyaa, 111 10,32 
7'ibblinjatddin stet, l 261, 263, 276, 
291, 208 

|l<blimgas, til 21 
\ ibliislia, II 70,82,80 
Tit lunnamta, II 265 
Vibbu, III 114 
nei kiechfi, i 227 
7'idnrblin, II 85 
Tuldbi, III 117 
Vidrhn, I 3G, 87, 01, 161 
Vidlii,ll 109 
Vidudablia,! 161 
Vidjn, n 201 

Vidyaiiliuslnna, Satiscbandin, n 
04, 109, 111,111 370 
Vidyndhans, in 182 (nidxdans) 

Vidja karaprablia. Ill 379 
ViiljAmalm, III 316 
Vidyapxli, II 241,257 
I'ler fihtlosophtetie Texle dee JHoaa 
bhanUim, ii 187 

Viglinotsaxa, in 172 , 

Viliurn.I 110,216,11 267, m 149,103, 
212 jlic otsu Monaalenos 

Viliaro,! 210 
Vijnyn, n 149, lir 6, 12 
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Vijij-vlChimipil.in 138 
— 'Biha, III o3 

li!a\iidi(\i(LinE) nt *1“ oin 

Vyalunactr I rii. 19, 30, 31 . « ‘lO- 
430 

VijMdpur, III 58 „ 

\ ija\ iMDibhira (bing), in -0 , • • 
il2 

Vijnicavini m 110 
1 i]n ina Bliilsliu. n 303 
Yijfiinamnlrd, in 315 
1 ijSinoi Moi (cct, n 31 
Vibraianditia, 1 SS, li 8S 
ViVrnotoili, n HI, \1-' 
lilrinlftiarnifln, in 140,143 
ViV|rti,n 2S1 
liHnccdiitm 1 100.103 
I iffojf Go^ieJ Sunken India, n -13, 

210 s 

Villrmoiruil, lU 111 
liniall, II 11 

Tnnall Dliamia (I and 11). m 27, 30 

Vimalalirtibotri li 84 
Viniin.1 Talllin. I 280,289 
liniarsiii! II 222 ,,, 

Imaia.i lit' 07.129.130,135,15517, 
101, 224. 229, 211. 244. 247. 230 17 , 
203,277 17 .11 48,5V1.13‘M'3 
90. 102. 125, HI 21, ffljOl, 191, 2 Sj, 
202, 290 '7 (Hmoijna), 322, 373 
linaia I’atlnl.a, II 245 
— 1'ilal.a. Ill 13, so, 284, 373 
VimianOhlihaSutia, 11 78 
liiidli} iraounlamM 20, 11 277 
lindhjac'l, K 277 
1 indliirii an (llahaiinl), 11 277 
1 ifiOnna, I 189, 190, 107, 198 
1 ipaVianilani, I 116 
1 inanma, 1 313, iii 131, 310 
Vipas'i, 1 342 
VinbludRi, II 14u, m 391 
Mrapnn,iil 140 
Y ita &kn a Biahtnana, n 227 
Virgil,! It 
V irinniaha.ll 87 
Tina, 11 190,111 173,30 
7ml.ha,i 153,139,271 
1 ishnn (\ lilinui-.m), 1 \iw^,t 1 «. 
Ito, 1tti%. h\T, 17, 30 47, 48. 57. 
103, 343 (uirimafiDiis]. II 33. 113, 
116. 130, I76-I65. 182. SdSw. 
m 43 (Ccjlon), 97 (hiani). 146 
(Champa), 11,7. 173. 176 (Jaia), 
181, (Bah), 392 (Tibet), 419 
1 ubnu Buddha, in 181 
Yi^hqu Dharma, n 187, 238 
\ nhnnitn (tecta), I 115,11 117,128, 
140, 177 (Baishnaba), 179 ij , 186 aj , 
228 >7, 212 14 
Viabnabamin, in 90 
Viabiiul(0>a,iii 114 . 

\ whim rurina, i 218, Ii 28, 140, 148, 


155, 177, ISO, 187, 228, 254 3 •• 
in 425* 

VwhnuSixa.m 113 C7 Hi.-.ha.-a 
Vwimunimi. II 248 
Ynhnu Vardhann m ISO lo^ 
Vnwhtadiaita (pbilusmbil, 11 rs. 

233 , ‘> 74, 316 *7 
ViiaiT, n 24 , m 221 
Tisaddhi Mapci m 20 , S-l. 45 
Vimakaena, II 233 
Varamitra, I 30 
Vithalnath.n 251 
Tiltala Seva, ii 233 
Vitthab,!! 151,257 
Vittoba, II 161, 277 
Vnagaausam. I 1*6 
viTartaaadn, II 2 > 4, 314 
Virasaal, I 7 ' 


157 


VtveLa (Wii«), li 237 
ViveI,anBna7(’',amil 1 aim 
Viiahapafiriatlu 1 II*> 
manga, lit 174 

Yncan (Yoehin int.npl 1, I ai' 
in 108, 138 <7 

Tohmka Tw-a ibini), in 19 
Voban twaa. Ill 4 ', 

Vrah Kamraln iii 121 

VeahrOpa ill H"' 

7'Biji Vmi'il>h7 III 1 1 < 
VndJhtHiniiW-, II 163 
VnhBla.n 25<, 

Ynndi.am ii 171 
Vrwbabha li 227 
VrKlinM(«epO « 154. 191 »7 
Vntra, x 59 
Yntrahan i 63 

Vntlaeancaaa ni wa 

Vulean.i 7ii 

Vultorcs I’lal. l*-r-<-n. elc). I 
91 29, 40 51. 77 
TTn].aiana, n .75 

haaUnaprijnap-'.t 116 
Vnl.lw.7lanini in 3,7 
Vaa«akutv il 241 
Tauha,!! 196 aj 

Wachtbercer. in I04 
Waddell i 212 736 11 16, 50, 128, 
in 320,347.349.301,370,371,373, 
380, 383, 389, 394, 393, 398 , 400 
Wasnna (king), in 66 
W'ahabw.ni 458 
W'ainamuiaen, I 67 
lYabn, zn 168 

WaUetcr, n 61, 74, 85, 86, 315, 373 
Wan, in 278 
Wang An blub, m 259 
WnngClien,nt 277 
lYang Chin, RL 284 
Wang dam wt^ lit 337 
Wong liauan WS, tn 260 
Wang Wci, 111 261 
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Wane Ynnj» Mine, 272. 

Wan li, lit 32\), 270, 363 
wnnpliri , iii 93 
Wan Ti, III 2S9 
W'diFPti, I too, 312, 252, 320 
Warnl If 175, 279 
W ns Air Vsaso 
W n«*iljcn. III 283 

W. It, III 88 

— Chan, nr 85 

— rii6, HI 97 

— .Somarokot, HI 85 
W'atanabe, II 55 

Watters,! 258 n 15,22,23,33,51,61, 
7G <7 , 80, 82 s; , 02, 126, in 5, 21, 
27, 45, 148, 166, 211, 240, 285, 300, 
307,317,326 .53 
W'ebcr, I 116, ii T76, in 423 
Wei, n 171, HI 201, 206, 249, 252 tq , 
257 

Wei Ch'ih, HI 209 
Wei-eh'ih I sing, m 195 
Wei ch'ih-Pe chih na, ui 195 
Wei Haich, in 242 
Wei-lueh, m 245 
Wei-ahih hsinng ehioo, iii 315 
W'ei-ta,in 326 
7Ve]ls, H 0 , 1 cut 

Zlie iVelt aU IKiffe mtd Vontdlvng, 
I 236,309 

Wema Kaaphiscs, n 202 
Wen Ksuan Ti, HI 251 
Win Shu, H 19, m 327 
Wen-ti (Emperor), m 252 
7Veatcatt,C H,n 262 <7 
Western Tsin dinastv, n 52, ill 203, 
249 

Wheel of Causation, i 49 , 

7VheelofI.ife,i 212 
7Vhccl of Bighteousness, i 143 
WTiitc Brahma, in 392 
Whitehead, H 213,276,394 
WhiteHoiseMoiiastei7,m 244,248,249 
White Huns See Huns 
White Lotus school, m 314, 319 
White TEii, in 383,304 
Widow-burning (&ti. Suttee), i 
Ixzxvui, II 168,111 192 
Widow's Miig, HI 437 
Wiedemann n 122 
Wieger, X 173, ii 284, 320, HI 241, 
269, 260, 267, 294, 304 
Wih&n, HI 89 
Wilde, Oscar, ii 230 
IVilfaams (Wnnier), it 277 
7Vihon, 11 n,il 155,262 
Wilaatilct'i, lit IbO 
Wmdisrh,! 143, '282 
tVintcmitr, I 1J4, 286, II 65, 83, 84, 
H7, 118, 100, 187, 2H3 
Wisdom, Ood of, 11 145 
W'odoyara of Mjsors, U 220 


(The) Women of Ssmana, in 439 
Women (status), i 112, 108, 248, 201, 
n 123, 160, 108, 232, 200, 251, 
276 >7 , 285, iii 56, 07 See aim 
Kuna 

tVong Mndjapnliit, in 183 
Wordsnorth, i Iv 

OVorld Bcligion (Buddliism as), i 177 
Worship of itclics Sec Itches 
7Vnght, n 116 

Writing (art of), i 287 See aUo Alpha- 
bets, Irscnptioiu 
Wu dviasty, m 105, 109 
Wfu, Empress, m 200, 289, 315 
Wu Hon, m 260 
Wu-i (Hinajanist), n 93 
TVu-K'ung, lu 199, 202, 205, 262 
Wnproimee, lu 364 
Wn-i'ai Shan, 11 20, 21 , lit 221, 321 
7Vn-Tao trn, lu 242, 261, 263 
IVu-Ti. I 2b5, III 100, 161, 103, 196, 
203, 208, 237, 233 S7 , 289, 304 
Wn-Ti (Korihem Chan), m 257 
Wu Tsung, HI 258, 2b7, 208, 273, 278 
TTu-nei, II 42 
tVtt-Tici ehino, HI 318 
Wu-yu, in 300 

Xerxes, m 432 

Yadavos,! 30,11 113,154,194 
YadnccliE ladins, I 98 
Yajakas, hi 118, 125 
3'ajnB, I 03 
YajSo^, king, ni 102 
VajSaialkya, z Ixziu, 75, "if, 80, 83, 
84, 03, 159, 298, 308 
Yajurveda, I 53, 93, n 141, 277 
YU5 LuJgEn, n 3 

YokLhas (Yakshas), I 0, 102, 103, in 
13, 174, 303 

Yama, i 62, 103, 337, m 174, 175, 
302 

Yama (restraint), J 395, 393 

Yamaha, i 2^, 234 

YEmalas^ n 282 

Yamant^a, m 389, 391, 302 

Yamdok (lake), nz 394 

Yamuna, ii 159, Hi 113 

YamuDBcaoa,!! 195,233 , 

Yana, n 4 Cf Hinajana, Mahajana 

Yang, H 278, 289 

Yang ( = God, in Malay), iii 183 

Yang Ti. HI 280 

Yang Tihiih inseript , in 109 

Yangtsc, 111 255, 2I>9 

Yang-wen lliu, ill 303 

Yannur, i 12b 

Ynnlras, 11 280 

1 oo Ch'a, III 255 

3 no Cli'uns. Ill 202 

You Kuang Ksiav, in 270 
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YuLand, I xxm, 21>n 70i ni SCO, 
203. Sll 

Yasx,i 134,143,185,237 
Ysshts, n 2E 
Ynsna, i 83 
Yasidi, n 154 
Yaiodhsiu,! 174,301 
YasoJbarman (Ling), n 148 
Yalomitra, II 89 
Yaiovannan, III 115,119 
Yatu, I 113,119,121 
Y'atnu (laligioiia diarnas), u 230 
YaTa,ii) 152 
Yavadi, m 153 
Y’avadiipa,in 140,152 
Ya\a]toti,lu 152 
Yaianas,! 33, ii 89 
Yaxawin (Chionute), m GS 
Yelloa Chnich, ni 358, 364, 383, 303, 
398 aj 

Y'cn lo, nr 225 
Y«nta,iii 361 
Ye9a,lii 36G, 367 
Yeses Ilod, in 3''* 

Ve'sei sde. Ill 379 

Yethas, 11 96 

Y'ozd, 1 69 

Yi-daia, n 122,301 

Yin, 11 278 

YYng Taiinii, in 277 

Ving-jai iibtngjcn, ill 100 

Y DC, III 49 

Yoga (philoscmh}), I xImii, 73, 201, 
J02 SJ , II 138, 152, IbO, 201, 202, 
216, 334, 240, 291, 293, 296, 303 •} , 
III 140, 173 

YogScm, I i:?, 200, 303, II 37 s» , 
, 43, 83, 37, SS. GO. 91, 103 

Y og4c&i}3bbuuu iistra, in 213, 284, 

385 

Y*agacb,li}a(Avuiga’ssjs(ein),l xxxix, 
n 3 , 306 Sec Asmga 
YogaJdhjana, III 140 

Y ogB«4atta.iii 213 

Y oga-vaCishtlia rnmn^ana, u 187 
YoginiTanlra,!! 280,250 
loginh.n 280 

‘‘•gw. I U\, 72, 303, II 294 


YSmma. rbt (Y’ama), in 96 
YonsnOgaialasanda, in IS 
Yjna', I 268 
Yo-shih-lo, in 327 
Ynan, m 253,311 

Ynan (Anpals, d}na9t}’), m 159, 234, 
272, 273, 282, 239, 301, 310, 318, 
334, 338, 357 

Yuan Obarng, i 258, n 70, ni 5 

Yuan Jen-In, in 288 

YuanTaOiin 267 

YuanTi, ni 257 

Ynestan, m 169 

YuChaoEn,in 264 

YnBh-cL'b,n 20, 64. 109, m 197,201. 

212, 213, 218, 248 See Kusben 
Yneb teng-san-mei-clung, u 85 
Y'ueas, i 40 

Y*i^u-p'en,ni 264,332 
Yule’s JfareaPale, I 305,11 320, m 25, 
124, 277 

Y’unga Cbfing, m 237 
Yung Lo. in 276, 278, 287, 359 
Ynn Kang, m 252 
Yun Men, m 309 
YGnnan, in 40, SI, 262, 349 
gYun ston rDo ije dpal, m 357 
Yu nien, m 300 
Y0Ti,m 238 
Yuauuembutsu sect, in 404 

Zaingganaing, In 59 
Zaotar, I 63 
ZaiatbustTB, n. 156 
Zannanoebegas, in 431 
Zedi,in 74, SOtcbedi) 

Zen, I 233,323,11 46, in 269,306,405 
Zen an, m 216 
Zens,! 63 

Zinda Kabana, n 147 

— Gbazi, in 459 
Zobai, the, m 462 
Zo]op Library, in 290 

Zoroaster {Zoroastnan religion), t xt, 
02,63,n 70, 275, m 202,209,213, 
216, 218 n , 263, 410, 449 tg 
Zoioaslnan Gathas, i 51, 63 

— Theolog},!! 275 



